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2 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION ONE 


SHORT STOPS 


HERO OF THE WEEK 


Kennedys stores 


The four Kennedys stores, in greater Boston, and 
London Fog aren’t going to save the world with this 
promotion, but they should help make it a little more 
bearable for homeless folks this winter. 

For the second year in a row, the local Kennedys 
outlets (Northshore Plaza, South Shore Plaza, 
Burlington, and downtown Boston) have been 
collecting coats from their customers, which will be 
distributed to the Pine Street Inn and In Between, two 
shelters for the homeless. As an incentive to boost 
donations, Kennedys is offering discounts on a new 
London Fog model ($40 off a jacket, $60 off a raincoat, 


. and $80 off an overcoat) to anyone who drops off a | 


coat. The 10-day effort ends Saturday, November. 18. 
On top of the discount, each customer is given.a tip- 
sheet listing some of the things they can do to help the 


homeless — such as donate professional services . 


™ -° (homeless folks need lawyers, doctors, and barbers, 


ERIC ANTONIOU 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


Carin Schiewe on 
progressive success at the polls 


For Carin Schiewe and the Commonwealth Electoral 
Coalition (CEC), a group of 17 activist organizations 
formed three years ago to promote the election of 
progressives to public office, this year’s election was a 
confusing, but ultimately satisfying, experience. 

Despite a voter backlash that claimed many 
Democratic incumbents and doubled the number of 
Republicans in the Senate, the CEC slate thrived. Of the 
13 House candidates endorsed by the CEC, nine hit 
paydirt on November 6, all of them first-time 
candidates. Most notably, Marc Draisen, of Boston, beat 
Republican Brookline Selectman Luster Delany to win 
the seat vacated by retiring Democrat Eleanor Myerson. 
And former Americans for Democratic Action head Jim 
Marzilli claimed the Arlington House seat left open by 
Bob Havern, who moved up to the Senate. 


* THE 


too), collect household items to help people get settled 
in new homes, or offer a few hours to tutor someone 
who’s learning to read. : 

“In addition to helping provide warm coats to those 
in desperate need,” says Jack Kaminski, president of 
Kennedys’ parent company, “we hope our trade-in 
program will help draw attention to homelessness and 
ways to alleviate the problem.” 


Senate candidates endorsed by the CEC didn’t do quite 
as well — Robert Durand, of Marlborough, who succeeds 
Lieutenant Governor-elect Paul Cellucci, was the lone 
winner of the three CEC-backed contenders. But all in all, 
not a bad showing for the CEC’s grassroots approach to 
ensuring a continued liberal voice in the legislature. 

“You can’t really analyze this year-in terms of 
conservatives and liberals,” says Schiewe. “Voters were 
looking for new faces, and our people got in for many 
of the same reasons that Republicans did. It was 
outright anti-incumbent feeling. 

“There was a positive aspect to it. People wanted to 
hear something new, they wanted new leadership at 
the State House. They wanted to try something 
different — that’s why both progressives and non- 
incumbents did well. 

“Now we have to figure out a strategy for the next 
two years. We got nine first-time candidates into the 
House who aren't afraid to call themselves 
progressives. That's a start. Now we've got to keep 
working to try to create a progressive coalition that can 
really wield power at the State House.” 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 


SIGN-UP SHEET 


The Support Committee for Battered Women offers help to people abused by their partners. 
Meetings are held on Tuesday mornings or Tuesday nights at a confidential location, and free childcare is 


available for both groups. Call 899-8676. 


(om The Somerville Homeless Coalition seeks volunteers for its shelters that aid homeless families or 


single adults. Call 623-6111. 


(Co The Big Brother Association of Boston is holding its Big Night on the Town, beginning at 6 p.m. on 
November 29 at the The Roxy, 276 Tremont Street. The evening will include a silent auction, big band 
music from White Heat, and popular dance music. Tickets are available at the door. Call 426-1267. 


(os The American Heart Association will hold a meeting for its Southeast Regional Branch on Monday, 
November 19 at 9 a.m. at the Bowdoin Street Health Center, 200 Bowdoin Street, Dorchester. Call 449- 


5931. 


(om The Lyric Stage of Boston, 54 Charles Street, is collecting food and clothing for Boston’s homeless. 
Donations are accepted Monday and Tuesday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Wednesday through Sunday 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. until December 23. For alternate times or more information, call 742-1790. 


Ellis-Hagler: chose none of the above 
ERIC RASMUSSEN 


TALKING 
POLITICS 


Blacks fire blanks 
at the system 


by Sean Flynn 


ifteen days before the November 6 elections, a small 

band of activists met to announce campaign 

strategy. At the Church of the United Community, a 
small, ramshackle building across from Madison Park 
High School, just west of Roxbury’s Dudley Square, a 
coalition of poor people, addicts, and hardcore 
progressives announced they were having none of the 
what’s-a-liberal-to-do handwringing. 

For them, the unpalatable pick between conservative 
Republican William Weld and conservative Democrat 
John Silber, was, essentially, not a choice. If there was 
going to be any referendum coming out of Election Day 
"90, they argued, it should have been on a system that 
perpetually coughs up candidates with nothing to offer to 
them. Their message that day: vote for none of the above 
— a theme buttressed by the mailing of 3000 letters asking 
sympathizers to take a walk on the Weld/Silber race. ° 

“We may rationalize that one is the lesser of two evils,” 
the Reverend Graylan Ellis-Hagler, the church’s pastor, 
wrote in the letter, “but let us also. admit that. evil in any 
dose is still evil.” mai 

It was both short-term moral and long-term political 
turf the reverend was staking out. Far from naive, he 
wasn't expecting his efforts to spark a tide-turning voters’ 
revolt that would deny both major party candidates the 
comer office. But he and his fellow activists are hoping to 
tap into apparently broad dissatisfaction with the status 
quo and, eventually, snowball that into a back-door 
invasion of the stagnant two-party system. 

And judging by the number of voters in communities of 
color who sat out either the governor’s race or the entire 
election, Ellis-Hagler’s premise seems sound. His 3000 
letters — which were mailed to the already-converted in 
pockets across the state — brought 1500 responses, all of 
them pledging to abstain from the gubernatorial decision. 
Now Ellis-Hagler and his flock have the daunting task of 
capitalizing on it. 

“The real success now,” he says, “is going to depend 
on what we've been saying all along: our ability to . 
organize, our ability to create a body politic, and our 
ability to create some momentum in this community.” 

s**t 

While voters across the state were turning out in record 
numbers to cast ballots for Weld and Silber, many in 
Boston’s black and Latino communities were thumbing 
their noses at politics-as-usual. A good number of them 
just stayed home. And among those who did go to the 
polls in minority neighborhoods, blanking the 
gubernatorial race completely was a startlingly frequent 
choice — more than 20 percent in some precincts refused 
to cast a ballot for the state’s top office. 

Voter turnout in inner-city neighborhoods is historically 
lower than in more affluent parts of the city. This year 
was no exception. Sixty-five percent of voters city-wide 
turned out November 6. But in Ward 14, which covers an 
area primarily east of Blue Hill Avenue, from Grove Hall 
to Mattapan, only 44 percent of those eligible voted. 
Immediately north of there, in Ward 8, only 50 percent 
cast ballots. In Wards 9 (Dudley Square and part of the 
South End) and 15 (Dorchester), only 51 percent voted. 

In Wards 8, 9, and 14, almost 11 percent of the voters 
choose to leave the governor’s ballot unmarked. In Ward 
12 (Roxbury), 12.5 percent ignored it. And in certain 
precincts, those numbers ballooned: Ward 8/Precinct 1, 
20.7 percent; 8/5, 14.7 percent; 10/5, 13.4 percent; 10/6, 
15.1 percent; 10/7, 16.6 percent; 12/2, 21 percent; 14/9, 
14.8 percent; and 14/5, a whopping 25.6 percent. 
Compare that to a city-wide blanking rate of only 5.5 
percent. Statewide figures for this election aren’t yet 
available, but in the 1986 gubernatorial race, 5.24 percent 
of ballots statewide were blank, and, in 1982, only 2.54 
percent. 

And there’s some evidence that black voters would like 
to take matters into their own hands. For the first time in 
three tries, backers of the effort to have Greater Roxbury 
incorporate into its own city — Mandela — have 
something to cheer about. The first two times out (in 1986 

See POLITICS, page 26 





‘DON’T. 
QUOTE ME 


Editorial comment 
by Mark Jurkowitz 
TT: selection of Kirk Scharfenberg to succeed Marty 











Nolan as boss of the Globe editorial pages is only 

the first move in what will be a lively game of 
Morrissey Boulevard musical chairs that may rival the 
post-election 1988 maneuvers that catapulted 
Scharfenberg into the deputy managing editor's slot, gave 
Lincoln Millstein the job of resuscitating the Living/Arts 
pages, and placed up-and-comer Greg Moore into 
Scharfenberg’s vacated Metro editor slot. The realignment 
will begin very close to the top (executive editor Ben 
Taylor is widely expected to move into his publisher-in- 
training role by April), percolate through the Sunday 
Focus Section (current editor Nick King is moving over to 
become Living editor), and move down into the political 
bureaus (expect some serious. turnover at the State 
House). 

But first to Scharfenberg, whose appointment by 
publisher Bill Taylor may have come to Globies as a 
slightly bigger surprise than it should have. A passionate 
progressive and big-think type guy, Scharferiberg has 
long coveted control of the editorial pages, and the job 
was thought to be waiting for him. But in recent days, 
speculation grew that veteran editorial-page deputy 
editor Loretta McLaughlin might get the nod while 
Scharfenberg cooled his heels for a few more years. 
That scenario stemmed largely from the perception that 
McLaughlin had rendered valuable service to her 
publisher by writing the paper’s endorsement of Bill 
Weld — an endorsement that Bill Taylor had 
engineeered over Nolan's objections and one that may 
have been crucial not only in swinging progressive 
votes to Weld but also, in the wake of the GOP victory, 
in enhancing the paper’s prestige. There was also some 
thought that Taylor might want to make a highly visible 
promotion of a woman but that may occur anyway 
since the conventional wisdom (caveat emptor) is that 
Sunday managing editor Helen Donovan is a leading 
candidate to replace Ben Taylor as executive editor. For 
the record, McLaughlin’s runner-up prize was a 
ceremonial designation as associate editor of the 
editorial page. 

As it all turned out, the fix had apparently been in for 
Scharfenberg for some time. And the new post will 
provide a critical challenge for the paper’s onetime fair- 
haired boy, whom-some expected to lead’ — along with 
Ben Taylor — a newsroom revolution that never really 
happened. Scharfénberg, whose skills and interests are 
not particularly well tailored to a day-to-day news 
operation, should be happy as a clam on the editorial 
pages. Lord knows he has his work cut out for him. 

‘(Someone else who may be happy as a clam is Boston 
Mayor Ray Flynn. Not only does he get an ally in 
Scharfenberg’s running the editorial pages in an election 
year, but he also says sayonara to the not-so-friendly 
Nolan, who back in the summer of 1988 infuriated City 
Hall by writing a column — on the eve of the move of 
two black families into a Southie housing project — that 
claimed Flynn had “politicized” the racially volatile 
integration issue.) 

Finally, the impending move of Scharfenberg and Ben 
Taylor out of the news loop marks the end of a mini-era 
at the Globe. For the past several years, the Scharfenberg- 
| Taylor axis was seen as a major force in the newsroom, in 
some ways a second power center balancing the clout of 
editor Jack Driscoll. Among some staffers there was the 

tion — or at least hope — that the two of them 
would help usher in a new day on Morrissey, one 
marked by an influx of energy, a renewed sense of 
mission, and the rise of a new generation of Young 
Turks. That dream has yet to be realized, and it now 
seems clear that it will be up to someone else to make it 
happen. 

A final question. Is there any room — in this 
impending management shuffle — for the talented 
outsider to come in and shake up the karma a little? The 
See QUOTE, page 22 
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SEE HOW THE “MURKY” ONE RUNS by Maureen Dezell 

Is the Irish kid from Brighton, Boston City Councilor Mike McCormack, ready 
to take on Mayor Ray Flynn? 

QUID PRO QUO by Jon Keller 

They scratched Bill Weld’s back, now it’s bis turn to scratch theirs. 
Massachusetts liberals prepare to cash in on the man they edged into the 
Corner Office. 

IDEAS LIGHT UP EDISON by Ric Kahn 

School days won't be just rule days when principal Elliot Stern's democratic 
vision takes root at hat ’s Edison Middle School. 
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BILL MORRISSEY . 


URBAN EYE 

This week, Boston’s Bulletin Board gets a facial in 1 Brookline Village, listens to 
a street performer sing arias in Harvard Square, sips fine, fine cocoa from 
Vermont, and wonders what would bappen if Madonna met Edgar Allen Poe. 
WHAT WOMEN REALLY NEED FROM MODERN SCIENCE by Caroline Knapp 
Forget about giving us the ability to bear children in our post-menopausal 
years. How about instant menstrual cycles, the ability to hatch eggs, and 
medication that would turn us off abusive relationships? 

CREATING COMMUNITY by. Deborah Baldwin 

The '80s, decade of greed, individuality, and alienation, are over, and they've 
left a widespread bunger for a sense of connection. How a generation of 
disenchanted baby-boomers is searching for a place to call home: 

VEGAS ON MY MIND by Mark Jurkowitz 

It may be the only city in the nation where a cocktail waitress squeezed into a 
mini-dress-cum-toga would gaze out across the lounge, spy a spike-beeled woman 
of questionable repute, and claim, “How tacky!” In Vegas, tacky is relative. 

THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 

AID & ACTION compiled by Gail Mandel 

DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 

Cantonese-American comfort food at the Golden Temple. Plus the Phoenix 
restaurant guide and brunching at Pentimento, in mn Combriegs: 

THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 


8 DAYS A WEEK 

If it’s bot, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit. to our listings pages before you step 
out. If you're movie bound, turn to “Flicks in a Flash,” Boston’s most inventive 
film guide. For the latest news in the arts world, read up on the “State of the 
Art.” And in “Next Weekend,” Banning Eyre bails the arrival of Africa’s Ova 
Theatre Troupe at the Strand. 

FILM . 

Gary Susman does Disney, praising The Rescuers Down Under and the 
return of Mickey Mouse in The Prince and the Pauper, and speaking with the 
men bebind the mice. Gary also reviews Diane Kurys’s very human C'est la 
vie and speaks with director Robert Altman, whose new Vincent & Theo is 
deemed ambitious but uneven by Steve Vineberg. Charles Taylor finds Rocky 
V punch-drunk but a cultural curio. And in “Trailers,” Home Alone, Celia, 
Child’s Play, Waiting for the Light, and The Return of Superfly. 

DANCE 

Thea Singer thinks that Dance Collective’s construction work Pipe Dream 
needs to be more site-specific. 

THEATER 

Carolyn Clay interviews outspoken former Trinity director Adrian Hall; Bill 
Marx enjoys Seeing Double with the San Francisco Mime Troupe; and Gail 
Ross takes to Hopping Freights. 

ART 

Rebecca Nemser discovers that the Fuller Museum’s “Sixth Triennial 
Exbibition” gives way to diminished expectations. 

MUSIC 

Stephanie Zacharek warms up to Morrissey’s Bona Drag; Jock Baird says Steve 


’ Winwood has rediscovered his soul; Jim Macnie raves on L.L. Cool ]’s 


knockout new album; Dan Gewertz explores the art of songwriter Bill 
Morrissey; Tim Riley and Charles Taylor celebrate the legacy of doo-wop; 
Sandy Masuo declares Buffalo Tom’s Birdbrain a smart endeavor; Michael 
Ullman scats over Stanley Turrentine’s bebop; and Lloyd Schwartz bearkens to 


- the sounds of Kurt Sanderling, Jobn Harbison, and Gyorgy Sandor. Plas, in: 


“Live and on Record,” Joe Ely and Dave Stewart. 


32 LISTINGS 
44 PLAY BY PLAY 
46 FILM LISTINGS 


31 HOT DOTS 

39 ART LISTINGS 

45 OFF THE RECORD 
47 FILM STRIPS 


COMING NEXT WEEK Ea 


In Lifestyle: “Home for the Holidays” — a survivor's frightening account of spending Thanksgiving with 
(shudder) her parents. Plus, great wines you can drink now and a look at the take-out revolution in natural- 
food stores. In Arts: Peter Keough on Kevin Costner’s directorial debut in Dances with Wolves, Charles Taylor 
on the sequel to Three Men and a Baby, Three Men and a Little Lady; interviews with Eric Bogosian and Julius 
Hemphill; Raymond Kreis on the Financial District after dark; Ted Drozdowski on Julee Cruise and the Go-Go's. 





Credits: Jeff Thiebauth (with News) and Roger Jones (with Lifestyle). 
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SECTION ONE 


LETTE 


We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, as 
well as a telepbone number (wed 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can see 
on this page, only the writer’s name and 
town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing for 
considerations of space, fairness, and 
literacy. 


VESTIGIAL 
APPENDAGE 


Democracy is so great that it allows peo- 
ple without the requisite personal or pro- 
fessional knowledge to espouse views on 
all manner of subjects, including character 
assassination. Why it even allows sopho- 
moric publications to masquerade as seri- 
ous journalism with the First Amendment 
as a bulwark that repulses all assaults. 

It has been at least 10 years since I have 
read the Boston Phoenix. During all that 
time I have felt reasonably well informed 
on local, state, national, and international 
issues. Albeit, my entertainment knowledge 
may have suffered during that period. I am 
told, however, that this too could be cured 
with a stiff dose of Entertainment Weekly 
without ever once thumbing the pages of 
the Phoenix. It is my solemn promise to the 
publishers of this august journal that so 
long as my name and interest do not 
appear here, I shall meet or exceed my 
record of abstinence. 

To the business at hand. The November 
2 issue of the Phoenix contained some 
unflattering remarks about me uttered by 
three people whose combined credibility 
could not overflow a thimble (“Martyr or 
Slumlord?”, News, November 2). It seems 
that a Ms. Dianne Wilkerson and Messrs. 
Michael Gondek and Louis Elisa, three 
individuals I know only peripherally but 
wish that I did not know at all, have estab- 
lished themselves as experts on the life 
and times of Othello Mahone. 

The article where my name appeared 
was an appendage to a larger story in 
which the character of Alphonse Mourad, 
the owner of the Mandela housing devel- 
opment, was also pummeled and trashed. 
The boy who wrote both articles, Sean 
Flynn of the Phoenix, is to be credited 
with balanced venom as he sought to poi- 
son the respective reputations of A] - 
Mourad and myself. 


I suppose the crux of the matter from | ~ 


Boy Flynn’s, point of view is.the alleged 
association between Mourad and Real 
Property Managers (RPM), a firm Iam 
associated with. To set the record straight: 
there is no contract between Al Mourad or 
V&M Management and RPM. Al Mourad 
did not invite RPM into Mandela. The ten- 
ants, with whom a contract for services 
exists, issued the invitation. 

Regarding Drs. Gondek, Wilkerson, and 
Elisa, the unholy troika of Othello Mahone 
experts, in the order they appeared within 
the aforementioned article: 

Far from arriving like the US Calvary in a 
Western movie to rescue the Charlame 
Cooperative project that he called “one of 
the worst jobs I’ve ever seen by some- 


The scene of the crime? 
JOHN NORDELL 


body,” Gondek and his cohorts have actu- 
ally created whatever problems Charlame 
now faces. When we ceased to do busi- 
ness with the Charlame cooperative, in late 
1989, they were poised to complete the 
project in six months or less. We had man- 
aged to secure the building envelopes by 
replacing roofs that had leaked for nearly 
20 years and installing new windows and 
doors throughout the development. What 
was left was interior work, electrical 
updating, some heating systems, and 
masonry work. 

We did so poorly until Charlame resi- 
dents had a loan agreement of $1.8 mil- 
lion, which was more than enough to 
complete the work schedule, with two 
banks competing to make the loan. We did 
so poorly until we managed only $60,000 
in grants for energy conservation. We did 
so poorly until HUD practically gave the 
development away to the residents for 
$2000, not per unit but for the whole 
thing. We did so poorly until tenants of 
four-bedroom units had to pay only $1000 
for their cooperative subscription (down 
payment). Those tenants, after four years 
of saving, who still could not come up 
with their subscription payments could 
take out a loan from the non-profit 
Residents Association (which we also 
organized and secured 501[c] [3] federal- 
tax-exempt status). Wenegotiated with 
HUD to grandfather existing tenants so 
people who were officially “over-housed” 
could remain in the units they had occu- 
pied for better than 20 years. Gee, Mike, a 
real lousy job. 

The current board of directors at. 


_Charlame are not the people we-worked 


with for five years. The current board 
came to power by waging a campaign of 
innuendo (Do I hear an echo? Yes. It 
sounds like Boy Flynn.) and outright lies. 
They claimed, for example, that HUD did 
not raise the rents but Othello Mahone did. 
YéS;and I was also resporisible for the 
Blizzard of '78. 

The real sin occurred on September 17, 
1989, a Sunday. The current board, 
referred to itself then by a name as sopho- 
moric as, well, the Phoenix: the New 
Group, or something to that effect. At the 
NAACP headquarters on Massachusetts 
Avenue in Roxbury, a well-orchestrated 
meeting was taking place. Featured at that 
meeting, where a group was forming to 
challenge a duly elected board of directors 
of a functioning cooperative corporation, 


aetiPats; ©' Fe 


[Re FEY 


was none other than (does the air of sus- 
pense and conspiracy draw near?) Mike 
Gondek. Gondek néver contacted the 
board but became an active conspirator. 
Uninvited, I showed up anyway, hoping to 
address what I thought to be legitimate 
concerns, only to be unceremoniously 
booted out. When I walked through the 
door and Mike Gondek saw me, in the 
immortal words of Procol Harum, he 
“turned a whiter shade of pale.” 

Boy Flynn prefaces the inane comments 
by Dianne Wilkerson with this wholly 
“objective” phrase: “Those who have seen 
the aftermath of Mahone’s work don’t hold 
out much hope for Mandela.” For Boy 
Flynn’s information, neither Dianne 
Wilkerson nor her erstwhile leader, Louis 
Elisa of the NAACP (are there crosscur- 
rents here?), know enough about what I 
do for a living to sit in judgment. Most of 
what Wilkerson knows about limited-equi- 
ty cooperatives is of very recent vintage, 
i.e., she read the documents we assembled 
for Charlame. 

Di may not know about cooperatives, 
but Di knows about money. She so pas- 
sionately wants to help the downtrodden 
of Charlame that her billings to the cooper- 
ative from 1989 are in excess of $100,000. 
In five years, with the use of the best 
cooperative lawyers in the city, the legal 
bills there amounted to less than $35,000. 
Why, she cares so much about them she 
even charged the cooperative for services 
she performed for the New Group and the 
Concerned Shareholders (the same peo- 
ple), neither of whom operated under the 
official auspices of the cooperative. 

Although I have known Louis Elisa since 
1974, we have never worked together, 
which leaves him in no position to pass 
judgment on me. Why Elisa chose to tell 
Boy Flynn that “the tenants are going to 
get reamed” if I was involved at Mandela is 
beyond me. When I called him [Elisa] 
before the story was printed to ask if he 
had indeed said those things, his tongue 
became bound in a tight knot. He claimed 
to not remember if he had indeed said 
them. Ah yes, bold leadership in action. I 
called him after the story was printed to 
see if cold print would jar his memory. He 
has not returned my calls as of this writing. 

People in this town hate for a long time. 
I do not know what it is about me that gets 
up the dander of the government non- 
profit social-service types. I do know, 
however, that my goal in every coopera- 


tive project that I have been involved with © 


was to empower the tenants. I did that 
successfully at Charlame — how else 
could a renegade tenant group mount a 
successful challenge to a board? — and 
plan to do it again at Mandela. For it is not 
the press or malcontent pundits (who sur- 
face only when there is money on the 
table) but the people who must judge my 
performance. Enough said. 

Othello Mahone 

Brookline 

“Boy” Flynn responds: 

First, I never said Al Mourad bired 
RPM; rather, I correctly noted that the 
bead of the tenants’ organization that did 
bire bis company was paid, by Mabone, to 
manage Mandela. 

- Second, there is apparently a great deal 
of disagreement as to what shape, finan- 
cial and otherwise, the Charlame develop- 
ment was in when Mabone was booted. 
Given the positive track record for co-op 
work of CEDAC, the agency Gondek works 
for, bowever, Mabone’s claim that the 
agency somebow “created” the problems is 
dubious. 


Third, Mabone left out some crucial bis- 
tory of CEDAC’s involvement with 
Charlame. According to three sources, the 
Charlame tenants asked the agency to 
front them some start-up money when the 
project was just getting under way in the 
mid 1980s. The request was refused 
because CEDAC wasn't convinced 
Mabone could pull tt off. Call it coinct- 
dence, but shortly thereafter, CEDAC 
developed formal guidelines to determine 
whether consultants are qualified. 

Fourth, I'm not privuy to Wilkerson’s fee 
schedule. I’m not surprised, however, that 
Mabone thinks she’s overpaid — after all, 
the tenants cooperative is paying ber to 
sue bim. 

Fifth, the fact that “renegade” tenants 
staged a coup and fired Mabone ts proof 
of bis success? Sure, and Custer did a 
bang up job empowering the Indians, too. 
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Is it Mike McCormack’s time 


oston’s 1991 mayoral cam- 

paign got off to its unofficial 

start last Thursday night, 

when City Councilor at Large 

Michael J. McCormack threw 

his semi-annual “time” (that’s 
Boston parlance for a political fundraiser) 
at Anthony’s Pier 4. 

The timing of the McCormack time — 
during the down period just after the 
gubernatorial election and right before the 
holiday season — has raised some 
eyebrows among those looking at next 
year’s mayor’s race. Is McCormack testing 
the waters? Getting a head start on raising 
money? The scheduling was “pure coinci- 
dence,” according to probable 1991 candi- 
date-for-some-citywide-office McCormack. 
Any pol with ambition has got to fill up his 
or her campaign coffers, after all. 

Yet timing, as McCormack himself is 
fond of saying, is everything in politics. 
And timing, is critical right now to the 
career of this former bright young political 
comer who, at 44, has to decide next year 
if it’s finally his moment to run for mayor 
— a post many in the city have assumed 
he’d seek from the day he Officially 
entered Boston’s political arena in 1982. 

McCormack is one of a score or more of 
local politicians who are hoping that the 
seemingly unbeatable Ray Flynn will keep 
his 1983 campaign promise to serve no 
more than two terms as mayor. But no 
one’s counting on Ray to stick to his 
original plan. It’s “unlikely,” four-term 
councilor McCormack says, that he’d 
challenge Flynn. Yet he won't rule out the 
possibility. 

Like veteran Boston Irish politicians 
throughout the century, McCormack’s 
blood runs faster, his brain quickens, and 
his skin thickens when he plays politics. 
He has his issues — public safety, the 
schools, the state of the city budget — to 
be certain. But if he runs what would 
certainly be a very difficult race for mayor 
against Flynn, he’d do it for much the 
same reason 72-year-old Frank Skeffington 
fought his (final) uphill political battle: 
because, as Skeffington told his nephew, “I 
want to.” 

** £ 

McCormack says he spends a lot of time 
these days “trying to think of who would 
be most likely to mount a credible 
challenge to Flynn. 

“And I keep coming up with me.” 

Credible people such as political 
consultant and pollster Tom Kiley agree 
with McCormack, albeit with reservations. 

“I would doubt anyone could beat 
Flynn, but two terms is a long time for 
anyone to be in office. And McCormack’s 
credible,” says Kiley. “He has some ability 
to raise money. He has a generally positive 
image in the city, if a fairly murky one.” 

Credible people also disagree — some 
of them vehemently. 

“No way,” says lawyer and political 
activist Vincent McCarthy. “I walk in a lot 
of circles in this town — the business 
community, the gay community, and the 
arts community. And people love Ray 
Flynn. As a friend of Mike’s, I'd advise him 
not to run.” 

Apart from Flynn’s popularity, much of 
McCormack’s problem in mounting a 
campaign to unseat the incumbent mayor 
would lie with that “murky” image. 


to challenge Raybo? 








Will Flynn keep his 1983 promise to quit after two terms? 


Depending on which political savants one 
listens to, McCormack is either a bright, 
fair-minded, middle-of-the-road guy who's 
grown in office and been able to forge 
constructive compromises while serving 
on an often not-so-bright and fractious city 
council, or he’s a cynical, glib, manipu- 
lative, lapsed progressive who's sold out to 
business and real-estate interests. 

What most who know him agree on, 
however, is that McCormack has a lot 
going for him — a lot that makes him 
appealing to the typical Boston voter and a 
lot that would make him a viable 
candidate for mayor. 

Mike McCormack is a son that any Irish 
mother (or Italian mother, or Jewish 
mother, for that matter) would be proud of. 
He’s good looking, in a fair-haired, light- 
eyed, high-cheekboned Irish sort of way. 
He’s tall and thin, even in advancing 
middle age. He stoops somewhat, but 
wears his low-key, expensive wardrobe 
well, 

His accent, like that of most men who 
attended private high schools in the city, is 
distinctly Bostonian but lacking the sharp 
edges that cut so many local citizens’ 
consonants and the typical harsh, 
elongated vowels. When he’s paying 
attention, he’s bright, articulate, sharp- 
tongued, and funny. Distracted, he’s at 


JOHN NORDELL 


least usually polite. McCormack’s hand- 
shake is firm, his memory for names and 
faces acute, his laugh hearty. At home in 
both the corridors of classy law firms in 


downtown Boston and the spas in_ 


Brighton, he’s both a man’s man and a 
good young boy. 

Born in East Boston, the first of Edgar 
and Rita McCormack’s five children, 
McCormack grew up in Brighton, in the 
Fidelis Way housing projects. He gradu- 
ated from Catholic Memorial High School 
in 1964, then worked his way through 
Boston State College (now part of 
UMass/Boston) and Suffolk Law School. 

McCormack served as a public defender 
in the Dorchester District Court and as an 
assistant attorney general to Frank Bellotti 
for five years. Bellotti was apparently 
surprised when his young assistant 
decided to leave state politics and run for 
Boston City Council, in 1981. (“He looked 
at me and said, ‘Why? What are you, 
crazy?” ” McCormack recalls.) 

But few people were as surprised by 
what happened in that election as Mike 
McCormack. 

“I really didn’t know what I was getting 
myself into,” he says today. “At the time, 
the only people who were elected to the 
city council — which was made up of nine 
at-large members then — tended to be 





people from Southie or Dorchester. There 
hadn’t been a quality candidate with a 
chance of winning who'd run from 
Brighton in years. 

“Timing really is everything in politics, 
and in 1981, for a variety of reasons, 
[former city councilors] Larry DiCara, 
Rosemarie Sansone, and John Sears all 
decided not to seek re-election, so there 
were three vacancies in the preliminary. 

“I had certain things going for me. One, I 
was single, which allowed me to get out 
and campaign around the clock. It’s much 
more difficult for someone who's married 
with kids to run for office. I could live on 
pizza and beer. I could go to the bank and 
borrow money and not have to worry 
about it. 

“Two, I had a name that was synony- 
mous with Boston politics. Even though 
I’m not related to the McCormacks of 
South Boston, the name was clearly a help. 
I even /ook like [former Massachusetts 
attorney general] Eddie McCormack. 
People still look at me and say, “You’re 
Eddie’s son.’ There actually was an Eddie 
McCormack running that year, who wasn’t 
related to the original Eddie McCormack 
either — there were 40 candidates, for 
heaven’s sake — and I’m sure that 
confused things. 

“And three, I was coming from a part of 
the city where a lot of people voted that 
hadn’t had its own candidate for years. 

“Things just broke right for me, right 
from the start.” 

McCormack ran as a favorite-son 
progressive who passed that year’s key 
liberal litmus test by supporting district 
representation on the city council and 
school committee in that election. He won 
the endorsement of the Massachusetts 
Tenants’ Organization (MTO) for his pro- 
tenant positions. He was also championed 
by a group calling itself The Committee for 
Fresh Faces, an ad-hoc business-spon- 
sored group put together in the months 
before the 1981 election in an attempt to 
promote non-incumbent candidates while 
at the same time stopping South Boston 
conservative Jimmy Kelly and Fenway 
liberal David Scondras from winning 
council seats. (Both Kelly and Scondras 
lost that year but won district contests in 
1983.) 

After finishing 10th in the preliminary 
election and sixth in the final, McCormack 
took a seat on the city council in January 
of 1982. He’s been a visible presence on 
the city’s political scene since. 

In 1983, McCormack ran for one of four 
at-large council seats up for grabs in the 
municipal election. That was the first year 
of district representation elections (in 
which four at-large and nine district 
councilors were chosen) and the year of 
the Ray Flynn-Mel King mayoral fight. 

McCormack finished fifth out of eight 
contenders in the preliminary. But cam- 
paign support from liberal and left-wing 
activists, plus a stroke of luck — his name 
appeared first on a ballot dominated by 
names beginning with the letters “Mc” — 
helped boost his tally significantly in the 
final, and he won more votes than any 
candidate for an at-large berth that year. 

As the Flynn administration was settling 
into City Hall, McCormack’s political star 
was rising. As the top vote-getter on the 

See MAYOR, page 12 
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hese days many liberals think — 
T and probably with good reason — 

that Bill Weld owes them. In 
pulling out his narrow victory on election 
day, the GOP candidate, according to 
Boston Herald exit polls, won 51 percent 
of liberal women, 43 percent of 
Democratic liberals, and nearly half the 
voters who favored Evelyn Murphy in the 
September primary. Add to that the 
influential endorsements of progressive 
activists ranging from Vin McCarthy to 
Jerome Grossman and a very plausible 
case can be made that the late-breaking 
liberals were the single biggest factor in 
getting Weld into the corner office. 

So now comes the perennial question of 
the political being who delivers the margin 
in a close election. “What's in it for me?” 

“A lot of us on the left, we were always 
waiting for the revolution,” says Domenic 
Bozzotto, president of Local 26 of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers Union and 
an early Weld supporter. “Well, it came. 
We're in charge, and now we should get 
in there with both feet and have our 
say.” 

Yet if wants and wishes were edible 
dishes, the world would never go hungry. 
Given a governor-elect who's clearly a 
fiscal conservative, the ideology of his core 
Republican constituency, and the certain 
constraints of the state’s incredible 
shrinking revenues, even progressives 
who lined up squarely behind Weld 
during the campaign may find that their 
payback amounts to little more than a 
promptly returned phone call. 

“What may have been lost in the 
election is that Weld is, in fact, a fiscal 
conservative,” notes a top Weld aide. “That 
isn’t going to change.” 

But that fact didn’t inhibit the prominent 
progressives we spoke to from spelling out 
their expectations of the new ad- 
ministration. Activists who campaigned 
hard for Weld, such as David LaFontaine 

of the Coalition for Lesbian and Gay Civil 


Liberals ready their chits for Weld 


by Jon Keller 


Murphy supporter Ann Lewis 
KATHY CHAPMAN (SHOPE AND 


Mass Choice’s Pam Nourse 
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Quid pro quo 


Rights, want sympathetic appointments to 
key offices and a bully pulpit for their 
causes, Liberals who didn’t back Weld, 
such as Deborah Weinstein of the 
Massachusetts Human Services Coalition, 
are hoping for “justice and compassion.” 
And for some on the left who've struggled 
for every inch of gain even during the 
Dukakis years, waiting for Weld to address 
their concerns is a wholly superftuous 
exercise. “We don’t want,” laughs liberal 
Representative John McDonough. “We 
take.” 


Gay-rights advocates 

LaFontaine and other gay activists who 
campaigned for Weld distributed thou- 
sands of copies of a position paper on gay 
rights signed by Weld. In it, Weld vows to 
veto any legislative attempt to amend or 
repeal the gay civil-rights law, to support 
the Hate Crimes Bill currently pending in 
the Senate, and to make AIDS funding his 
“number one” public-safety funding 
priority. . 

In light of the liberal reflexes that led 
Weld to advocate condom distribution in 
schools and to emphasize the AIDS threat 
— at no small risk of alienating his 
conservative supporters — those promises 
seem sure to be kept. But that’s not the 
entire LaFontaine agenda. “The gay and 
lesbian community wants openly gay 
appointments in the administration,” says 
LaFontaine, citing Mike Duffy, the openly 
gay progressive Republican who lost his 
bid to unseat Representative Byron 
Rushing, as an obvious prospect. 
LaFontaine says, “We fully expect Weld 
will be far more sensitive and proactive 
than Dukakis was [on the AIDS crisis and 
on gay-bashing]. We want the governor to 
hold a press conference and come to the 
site of the attack when the next one 
occurs.” 

LaFontaine also wants Weld to revamp 
the Massachusetts Commission Against 

See PAYBACK, page 14 
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hen rookie principal Elliot 
Stern first hit the Edison 
Middle School, in Brighton, 


in September 1989, he ce peas the 
joint out. 

The Edison is one of the most 
racially diverse schools in the city — 
40 percent Hispanic, 30 percent black, 
18 percent Asian, and 12 percent 
white. Much of its student body is 
drawn from Mission: Hill. Many of ‘its 
Brighton kids are from the Fidelis Way 
projects. 

During his fact-finding mission, 
Stern discovered a schoolhouse 
society characterized by rigid tracks, a 
kind of educational caste system in 
which the students were grouped 
according to the results of their 
Metropolitan Achievement Test read- 
ing scores. 

Checking the eighth-grade honor 
roll, Stern found that the only kids on 
the list were those from the so-called 
higher tracks. Who went on the field 
trips? The kids from the top tracks. 
The judgment calls engendered by 
such ability groupings had filtered 
throughout the student body. More 
than one pupil came up to Stern and 
wondered: “Why am I in the lowest 
group?” 

Also during his data-gathering tour, 
Stern learned that decisionmaking 
flowed from the principal down, that 
teachers were basically cut out of 
making any of the crucial schoolhouse 
calls. As a former teacher who'd 
started in the system in 1972, as a 
student who'd spent three years at 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Educa- 
tion working toward his pending 
doctoral thesis on shared decision- 
making, Stern knew this was death to 
his vision of a school juiced with 
dialogue and democracy. 

The Edison set-up had earned the 
place a reputation of being, in the 
words of Anne Wheelock, policy 
analyst at the Massachusetts Advocacy 
Center, in the “mushy middle” in 
terms of non-promotion, suspension, 
and attendance rates. “There wasn’t 
enough trouble to attract attention or 
[enough good things to] attract much 
glory,” says Wheelock. 

Stern and his teaching staff spent 
last year collaborating on a blueprint 
for radical change. The Edison's 
master plan is heady stuff. It calls for 
retooling the 600-pupil school into 
five more-manageable mini-schools, 
or clusters. In each mini-school, the 
teachers have the power to make 
daily decisions. They are encouraged 
to ditch the traditional tracking mode 
of grouping students homogeneously 


Edison seventh-grade cluster group: “Cool Cats” 





Ideas light up Edison 


New principal zo for be tt democracy 


Beant 


by academic ability in favor of a more 
diverse classroom design combining 
students of varied ability, ethnicity, 
and sex, and with bilingual Hispanic 
and Vietnamese kids and special- 
education students integrated into the 
mainstream. They are free to exper- 
iment with flexible scheduling rather 
than the routinized 45-minute time 
blocks. And they have the green light 
to stray from straight lecturing and use 
a mixed bag of instructional ap- 
proaches, including cooperative learn- 
ing, in which the class is divided into 
teams comprising both high and low 
achievers; the high achievers help the 
low achievers, and the students study 
together until the whole team has 
mastered the material. 

With an infrastructure in place, 
Stern unleashed his educational pere- 
stroika this school season. Some of the 
restructuring is just starting to take 
hold. Other initiatives are months 
away from taking off. 

Long hidden and neglected in the 
back brush of Brighton, the Edison 
now stands in a stark state of 
transition as it tries to vault from the 
mushy middle to a model of middle- 
schooldom. With its progressive 
school of thought, the Edison is a 
microcosm for the type of reforms that 
educational activists are pushing to 
have implemented throughout the 
Boston Public Schools. And as it stares 
down the very real roadblocks of 
shallow-pocket resources and some 
deep-seated teacher skepticism, the 
Edison also serves as a living lab for 


the inevitable growing pains 


experienced by a school system in 
flux. 

It is 9:30 a.m., and seven teachers 
are gathered in Edison Room 118 for 
the thrice weekly hash-and-thrash 
meeting of the seventh-grade cluster, 
a/k/a The Cool Cats. 

“And that we are,” says cluster 
leader Clyde Snow. 

Today’s agenda includes a topic 
that has stymied teachers throughout 
the ages: discipline. Pre-Stern, 
discipline was dictated by the admin- 
istrative staff. Under the new model of 
schoolhouse democracy, each cluster 
is responsible (within guidelines set 
down by the principal) for coming up 
with its own ideas on how to keep its 
kids in line. This Cool Cat confab is 
chewing the fat on ways to replace the 
old detention-suspension syndrome 
with a more compassionate approach 
to punishment. 

Trudy Sawtelle says, “Joanne had a 
good idea. If these kids don’t shape 
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up, we should cancel the Thanks- 


giving movie. I think it is important for |} 


the kids that are well behaved to have 
the Thanksgiving movie and to let 
kids that don’t know how to behave 
see that they’re not going to be 
rewarded.” 

Snow says, “Maybe then we 
shouldn’t cancel the movie. Maybe 
we should not let those kids go.” 

Sawtelle says, “Now how: can we 
somehow keep some sort of track or a 
log on those five or 10 kids?” 

After some of the kids are ID’d, 
including one, call him T, Snow says, 
“At the same time, we need to be sure 
that we let the child know so he has 
an opportunity to improve.” 

Kelly Thompson says, “As bad as 
they [the kids] are, where are the 
parents in those kinds of situations? 
They don’t really have any home and 
it’s difficult to deal with. But I think 
they’re trying to find an answer to 
their problems themselves. Knowing 
some of the kids’ home lives . . . my 
only conclusion to their problems is 
99 percent their environment at 
home.” 

“Of course,” says Joanne Frattura. 
“But you can’t just have a kid tell you 
practically, ‘I’m not doing what you 
tell me to do. I have a very difficult 
home life, you have to excuse me.’ 
No. I can understand it, but I don’t 
have to excuse it.” 

After a few minutes, Anna Simonis 
Rivera jumps in: “I think it’s too early 
to say, ‘Okay, you're not going to the 
movie.’ Because I imagine that from 
then until the movie [T] will be holy 
terror. But [we need] almost like a 
point system or something for these 
kids we target, saying, ‘Listen, we’ve 
been noticing there’s problems 
constantly with you and we're going 
to take away the movie after so many 
points or something.’ ” 

Frattura says, “Should we do it that 
way or do we say, ‘Now you're out of 
the movie — you've got to earn your 
way back in’?” 

Rivera says, “Oh, that’s a good way 
to do it... . . I could say, ‘From now 
until then there’s maybe 100 or so 
classes. If you can collect 80 classes 
where you’ve been an angel, then 
we'll let you go to the movie.” 

After being called out of the room, 
Cool Cats leader Clyde Snow returns. 
“We made a decision, we don’t need 
you,” Sawtelle jests him. Cool Cats 
consensus has been reached. 

“Anna came up with a very good 
idea,” Frattura tells him. “What we’re 
gonna do is, we're gonna say to the 
See EDISON, page 10 
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Stern: arrival at Edison sans neon lights 


Edison 

Continued from page 9 

kids, ‘You’re out of the movie, you’ve got 
to earn your way back.’. . . And we’re 
going to give them some kind of paper or 
something and they’ve got to get so many 
stars every day from now until the movie. If 
they can’t get those stars, then they can’t go 
to the movie.” 

“My philosophy,” says 41-year-old Elliot 
Stern “is you create a lot of dialogue and 
you get a lot of people involved and you 
have a lot of discussion and you have a lot 
of disagreement, and then when you come 
up with something, hopefully a lot of 
people are invested in it, rather than ‘It 
belongs to me and here I am and I have 
these wonderful programs.’” 

Accordingly, Stern’s entry into the Edison 
was sans neon lights; it was low-key and 
let’s-look-around-and-see. “It was very hard 
to do that,” says Stern. “In Boston, you’re 
either a super-principal — you come and 
you have all the answers and you're very 
strong and it’s your parade — or,you have 
nothing. It’s very hard to be in a sort of 
situation where you say to people, ‘It takes 
a little bit of time.’” 

In fact, at first, says Clyde Snow, some of 
the teachers, heavily set in the old top- 
down ways, were weirded out by Stern’s 
democratic bent, mistaking his insistence 
on gaining their input for indecisiveness. 

Stern met with his teaching foot soldiers; 
they swapped ideas and came up with a 
shared vision. “I think a vision is very 
important,” says Stern. “In most schools, 
what you have is everybody goes to work 
every day, you try to survive, and you go 
home. And then you come in the next day. 
But there’s no vision, there’s no place to 
go.” 

Stern sets out the Edison mandate like 
this: “The vision of this school is that we’re 
going to meet the developmental needs of 
urban early adolescents.” 

Which means the school will not just 
impart knowledge to kids via a list of 
subjects. Rather, those within the 
schoolhouse acknowledge that early ado- 
lescents are going through heavy psycho- 
logical stages and the challenge is to tailor 
educational strategies to connect more 
effectively with the kids. Whereas tradi- 
tional middle schools resemble high 
schools (for example, shuttling students in 
and out of 45-minute classes at the sound 
of a bell), the Edison would try to be a 
bridge between elementary and secondary 
school by, say, having pupils spend longer 
periods of time with a teacher. 

After the vision was created, Stern and 
the teaching troops who’d signed up to 
serve on the Edison’s 10 major-issue 
committees searched out the best teaching 
practices to support that ideal. Stern 
bombarded the faculty with state-of-the-art 
methodologies. Then he scrounged up 
candy-sale money and some other funds to 
pay for teachers to visit other schools 
where the theories had been put into 
practice. 

From the Middle School of the Kenne- 
bunks, in Kennebunk, Maine, the 
Edisonites got the idea for an advis- 
er/advisee system wherein teachers would 
serve as in-school advocates for students, a 
role that would be preventative and less 
clinical and crisis-oriented than that played 
by overburdened guidance counselors. 
(The Edison has one regular guidance 
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counselor full time, one bilingual Spanish 
guidance counselor twice a week, and one 
bilingual Vietnamese guidance counselor 
one day a week.) This adviser/advisee plan 
is slated to be implemented next year at the 
Edison. 

From the Timilty Middle School, in 
Roxbury, the Edisonites took the notion of 
flexible scheduling. “I don’t know who 
invented it,” says Stern “but does it mean 
that it’s in the best interest of the kids to 
have 45-minute periods?” 

Not necessarily. So as part of this effort to 
recast education in a more kid-oriented 
light, there are only two bells at the Edison: 
to start and then finish the day. In between, 
the teachers are free to divvy up the time 
however they want. So, for example, when 
the Cool Cat homerooms needed more time 
to collect field-trip money, first period was 
shortened. If teachers know they’re really 
going to be rolling on a subject, they can 
plan to go for two hours instead of the 
normal 45 minutes. The flex sched also 
eases the use of progressive teaching 
strategies such as interdisciplinary lesson’ 
plans in which different classes are united 
by common subject matter. Social-studies 
teacher Clyde Snow is planning an inter- 
disciplinary gig on the Persian Gulf with 
reading teacher Trudy Sawtelle. 

These and other techniques were 
incorporated into Edison’s collective 
agenda. Stern sees one of his roles in the 
educational dynamic the same way his 
friend Martin Luther King Middle School 
principal Steven Leonard views his posi- 
tion: as guardian of the vision. But Stern 
also understands that it’s the little things 
that can be the key to making the big- 
picture work. For example, to free up time 
for teachers to meet daily, Stern took the 
regular teachers off door duty and replaced 
them with those working the art-music 
beat. For Stern knows that without 
common time for teachers to coordinate 
curriculum, monitor student progress, meet 
with parents, and engage in pedagogical 
discourse, schoolhouse restructuring is but 
state-of-the-art jabberwocky. 

As the Cool Cats cluster continues, the 
talk segues from discipline (and the ’90s 
role model Bart Simpson) to debate about 
one of the progressive paradigms promoted 
at the Edison: cooperative learning. 

Joanne Frattura says, “I also have a 
theory and I don’t know if I’m right or 
wrong, it’s my own theory from my head: a 
lot of these kids . . . have nothing outside of 
school .... When they come into this 
school, this is the only place where they’re 
safe, where they are going to be cared for, 
where they are going to get the attention 
they are screaming for.” 

“Where they’re going to see these same 
faces every day,” says Clyde Snow. 

“And it gives them a sense of warmth and 
comfort,” says Frattura. “And I honestly and 
truly believe — and I am not yet convinced 
otherwise — that they need structure and 
discipline and that’s what they want. And I 
think this cooperative learning, as wonder- 
ful as it may be — and I’m not convinced 
that it is — is giving them more freedom 
than they really want. I think they want to 
sit still and be quiet and be spoken to and 
be disciplined and be regimented... . 
That's what their lives are like: wide open, 
do whatever you want.” 

Snow says, “I think the idea behind 
cooperative learning — it’s not like the old 
days of the open classroom. There is 
structure to cooperative learning. The thing 
you're really talking about with cooperative 
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learning is trying to have the kids work in 
teams. So there’s gonna be a little amount 
of noise because they have to converse. 
But there’s structure within. And I think as 
we become more skilled and as we become 
more knowledgeable about cooperative 
learning, we can see that there are boun- 
daries and structures to that as well. But I 
think just as it’s new to them, it’s new to us. 
Up until this year, I never even heard of 
this.” 

Snow continues, “I think it’s very similar 
to us working as a team. . . . Trying to 
resolve problems together, we find that we 
bring a diversity of opinions and perspec- 
tives to a particular issue. . . . Just as we 
find our clusters more beneficial than the 
older ways in which the principal just 
dictated, I think that same concept, when 
you apply it to the classroom, that you can 
find that it’s beneficial there as well.” 

s+ s 

Elliot Stern has good reason to detest the 
student tracking system. “I was facing 
issues of access and equity a long time 
ago,” he says. “It’s something that’s been 
very much a part of my life.” 

Stern was born and raised in Havana, 
Cuba, and remembers being discriminated 
against as a Jew. When he was 11, he and 
his family moved to the United States. First 
to the Bronx, New York, then across the 
river to Fort Lee, New Jersey. 

In school, Stern was placed in the lowest 
track. He remembers kids acting out, 
throwing stuff at each other. “I was in that 
group simply because I couldn’t speak 
English very well — not because I didn’t 
know math or science. That had a 
tremendous impact on me.” 

A child of the ’60s, Stern became a 
teacher because he felt education could be 
an opportunity equalizer. He started in 
Boston as a bilingual teacher at the Mary E. 
Curley Middle School, in Jamaica Plain. He 


learning five days a week and nothing else. 
That’s not the point. It’s thinking of having 
a tool box and having more tools in your 
tool box. Lecturing might reach. some kids, 
cooperative learning might reach some 
kids. . . . Broadening the repertoire of the 
kinds of things we do in school will 
guarantee, I think, more success by more 
kids — because you teach more kids.” 

Some teachers feel liberated by 
newfound schoolhouse freedom; others are 
paralyzed by the new responsibilities. At 
the Edison, underneath that early skep- 
ticism within a veteran staff are signs that 
the faculty is signing on. 

Last spring, the Edison was one of only 
18 schools in the first vote to choose to be 
part of the school-based-management/ 
shared-decisionmaking movement. Also 
last spring, about a third of the teachers 
turned out for a voluntary after-school 
session with Anne Wheelock on alterna- 
tives to tracking. And, in interviews, two 
teachers on the school-based-management 
school-site council, Clyde Snow and Paul 
Mahoney, said they believe the majority of 
the staff is behind the Stern/Edison 
changes. 

“There are a lot of good teachers in this 
place,” says Stern. “I think teachers are 
willing to try things when they’re given 
resources and knowledge to do it.” 

Unfortunately, the resources running into 
the Edison are flimsy. The school is not 
blessed with million-dollar grants and 
business partners up the wazoo. It doesn’t 
even have one biz partner. “We are just a 
regular school,” says Stern. 

Which makes the experiment at the 
Edison even more compelling. 

Although the outcome is still unknown, 
and some teachers are still antsy, positive 
reviews for Stern are popping in from many 
quarters. 





Grassa O’ Neill senses a new positive feel at the Edison. 


later became head of the bilingual-program 
cluster there. He recalls the Hispanic 
students being segregated from the rest of 
the kids, 100 kids jammed into two 
classrooms, one on the first floor, one in 
the basement. When his students weren't 
invited to assemblies, he demanded: “Why 
aren’t my kids in there?” When another 
teacher referred to his students as “the 
bilinguals,” Stern snapped: “They’re not the 
bilinguals. They’re José and Pedro and 
Maria.” 

Now that he is the leader of his own 
schoolhouse, Stern remains gung-ho about 
scuttling segregatory educational practices. 
But he wants to do it in a collective context. 
“The philosophy here is, if the teachers are 
involved in decisionmaking and examining 
practices, then when decisions are made, 
they’re invested in those decisions and it’s 
gonna make for better implementation.” 

Stern does not recoil at teacher reluc- 
tance. He can understand teachers who've 
been doing things one way for years being 
skeptical about the latest educational fad, 
the latest principal with a bright idea. 

Nor does he want to jam the new tech- 
niques down the throats of the teachers or 
grab their traditional practices away from 
them. Stern’s take is: “We have to broaden 
the repertoire of methodology that we use 
in the classroom.” 

Cooperative learning is a case in point. 
This is on the Edison’s educational table in 
part as an acknowledgment that early 
adolescents respond more to peer pressure 
(group learning) than to parent or adult 
pressure (45-minute lecture). It is also an 
arrangement that goes hand-in-hand with 
de-tracking. Says Stern, “It’s not saying, 
‘Okay, we're all gonna do cooperative 
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North Zone Superintendent Mary Grassa 
O’Neill, Stern’s supervisor and herself a 
former hot-shot principal at the Timilty 
Middle School, says that after talking to 
parents and teachers at the school, she 
senses a new positive feel at the Edison and 
believes the changes there can serve as a 
model for other Boston middle schools. 

Anne Wheelock says of Stern: “I think 
he’s extremely dedicated and thoughtful. 
One of the things I really like about him is 
that he’s committed to a process that 
involves teachers. . . . So many principals 
exert no leadership; others invite no 
participation. . . . He [Stern] is a nice 
balance between offering initiatives and 
accepting responsibility.” 


Clyde Snow, a nine-year Edison vet, says | 


flatly: “He’s gone a long way to turning the 
school around. . . . He’s the best thing that 
happened to the school.” 

Let’s not jump the gun, Elliot Stern 


cautions. The school is making headway, | 


but educational reform is still a long-term 
deal. For example, most of the clusters are 
still clinging to the 45-minute-period 
package. Pavlovian habits die hard. 

“It isn’t as if everything is flowers,” says 
Stern. “This school is just moving, I think, 


in a positive direction, okay. It’s just a 


school that’s really struggling with issues | 


and trying to work on it.” 
Like a gawky 13-year-old, the Edison 


Middle School is undergoing some power- | 


ful changes. But mark the future as a failure 
if the Brighton experiment turns out to be 
nothing but another well-intentioned 
exercise in educational mumbo-jumbo. 
“Let’s hope that all this leads to more 
learning by kids,” Stern reminds. “I mean, 
that’s the whole point.” Q 
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DiCara to McCormack: “Get moving immediately.” 
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Continued from page 7 
council, 
right away that I was the person whose 
pulse they should be checking every 10 
minutes,” he says with a laugh. 
Thin-skinned and defensive (some 
would say paranoid) about their newly 


elected mayor, a number of Flynn insiders. - 


— particularly the left-wing political 
activists in the administration — didn’t 
particularly like McCormack. It wasn’t just 
that the Brighton-based councilor was a 
potential political threat. They considered 
him “politically incorrect” — too much of a 
Céntriston matters that mattered to the 
mayor, especially housing. What’s more, 
McCormack, the former working-class boy 
from Brighton, has been loath to listen to 
the all-too-frequently-delivered lectures 
from Ray Flynn’s so-called Sandinistas — 
many of whom hail from suburbs outside 
Boston — on what's best for Boston’s poor 
and working class. 

Things began to. get publicly testy 


i} between McCormack and the: administra- 


tion over a personal — and somewhat 
laughable — matter. When the Globe in 
1983 ran an article on Mike McCormack, 
the political up-and-comer, the caption 
beneath the picture that accompanied the 
story said nothing but “Calls the mayor 
‘Raybo.’” 

McCormack freely admits he called the 
mayor Raybo — as, he says, did the 
reporter who wrote the story, most of the 
City Hall press corps, a number of city 
councilors, and various and sundry pols 
and political junkies around town at the 
time, Many of them still refer to Flynn as 
Raybo (or Father Flynn). And though 
McCormack says he apologized to the 
mayor, Flynn aides still resent his sup- 
posed initial labeling of the mayor with so 
degrading (and, in Flynn policy adviser 
Neil Sullivan’s words, “racist”) a sobriquet. 

The administration’s most heated battles 
with McCormack, though, took place in 
1986 and 1987. By that time, McCormack 
had married the former Sheila Gunn, a 
pianist and the daughter of a Texas oil 
magnate. His law practice, which he’d set 
up with his partner, Bob Epstein, in 1982, 
was taking off. And his circle of friends and 
political advisers had expanded — from 
the crowd of good-old guys and gals who 
amazed Sheila’s family and friends by 
ordering cases of Heineken and munchies 
from room service at a classy Vale, 
Colorado, hotel after the McCormacks’ 
wedding, to a crowd that included a 
number of powerful downtown Boston 
realtors and businessmen. Some say it was 
at this point that he began to focus his 
attention outside City Hall, becoming “a 
part-time city councilor.” 

As McCormack’s life changed, so did his 
politics — though not as much as many 
maintain. He did indeed become better 
acquainted with the interests and influence 
of business than he’d been when he first 
ran for office in '81. And though he still 
calls most Brighton-center shopkeepers by 
their first names and picks up his papers at 
the Palace Spa on Sundays, he’s also a 
yuppie — a successful lawyer with a 
wealthy, accomplished wife, classy digs in 
Charles River Park, and a young daughter. 

In 1987, Flynn and the MTO backed a 
bill that would have required all property 
owners seeking to condo-ize apartments to 
go through a permit process designed to 


“it put the Flynn people on notice - 


MICHAEL ROMANOS 


prevent them from displacing any tenant. 
McCormack opposed the blanket 
legislation and pushed a measure through 
the council that protected tenants over 62, 
low-income tenants, and disabled people 
— but no one else — from displacement. 
He considered the final bill a compromise 
that took care.of those who needed to be 
protected. The administration —- and the 
MTO — considered it a sellout. And the 
tenants’ group felt betrayed. 

The MTO and other left-leaning activists 
planned to make an issue out of 
McCormack “the turncoat” in the 1987 at- 
large city-council election. But they got 
distracted. For one thing, many of them 
were very involved in tenant activist 
Michael Kane’s second campaign for city 
councilor at-large and in Rosaria Salerno’s 
first at-large council race. After Salerno 
finished third in the preliminary, she 
became the target of a. smear campaign 
that was fed by her arch-conservative 
opponents for the council, Joe Casper.and 
Steve Murphy. Fighting that effort — and 
battling to keep Casper and Murphy off the 
council — kept activists very busy. 

McCormack, who’d come in fifth in that 
year’s preliminary, campaigned as a 
moderate. And in the final days of the 
election, while Flynn didn’t openly support 
McCormack, many middle-of-the-road 
members of the mayor’s machine helped 
McCormack out. Even the lefties 
acquiesced — better McCormack than 
Murphy or Casper, they reasoned. And 
McCormack finished fourth. 

The mayor and Mike McCormack were 
actually allied in the 1989 municipal 
election, as McCormack was an early and 
ardent supporter of Flynn’s school- 
governance reform referendum, a non- 
binding ballot question asking voters to 
favor an elected, rather than an appointed, 
school committee. 

McCormack had been calling for 
abolition of the useless and profligate 
elected school committee since 1987, and 
he campaigned in favor of the question be- 
fore last year’s preliminary election, in 
which he placed fourth. 

Then something strange happened. Not 
only did the mayor fail to push the ballot 
question — which needed his full-fledged 
support if it was going to pass by any kind 
of significant margin — but the 
referendum question, in McCormack’s 
words, became “coopted” by various 
political factions seeking various political 
ends. 

Flynn’s former mayoral foe Mel King 
adamantly opposed a change in school 
governance, charging it would take away 
voting rights from poor and minority 
Boston residents. Former school-commit- 
tee president and at-large council candi- 
date John Nucci, who'd finished fifth and 
some 4500 votes behind McCormack in the 
preliminary, jumped on the anti-refer- 
endum bandwagon as the cacophony 
surrounding it increased. Nucci also 
formed an alliance with the MTO’s political 
arm, declaring himself the pro-tenant 
candidate in favor of returning to “full rent 
control” and charging that McCormack was 
a tool of the real-estate industry. 

To make matters worse for McCormack, 
the rabid right-wing Casper, a distant 
competitor in the at-large race, also 
targeted McCormack as one of a group of 
elected officials who’d been “soft on drugs 
and crime.” 

“I got hammered from both sides,” says 
McCormack. “It was an off-year election, 
there was no mayor to focus on. After the 
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iminary, the top four were pretty close ‘don’t surrender your democracy’ foolish- 


prel , ’ 
and Nucci and Casper finished out of the __ ness in the last election. He allowed the 
money. I was the person to attack. Chris _issue to be coopted by people who were 
{Iannella] is 77 years old, and you’re not backpedaling to maintain their own 
going to score any points attacking him. _ political agendas. Even after the question 
Dapper [O'Neil] is 70 years old and a_spassed, he viewed it as a loss. He didn’t 


















































‘Boston politieal ice: Ap Casper leanaed ia. - . siowecaineit. i, . DONE HERE, ANY FORMAT! 
the ’87 election, you don’t get very far McCormack, to his credit, did move 
attacking someone like Rosaria [Salerno], forward with the school-governance issue. DURING THE TOUGH TIMES AHEAD, WE KNOW SMALL BUSI- 
who's a 50-year-old ex-nun who happens _s For many reasons, it’s his issue. People he 
to be a very nice person. So that leaves me considers “the backbone of the city” — NESSES NEED TO maintain their edge BY MEETING 
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Payback 


Continued from page 8 

Discrimination, a “total mess,” he says, 
claiming it hasn’t lifted a finger to publicize 
or enforce the year-old gay-rights law. And 
then there’s a bill LaFontaine expects to 
see filed next year creating a volunteer 
advisory board to the Executive Office of 
Human Services on how to lower the 
suicide rate among gay and lesbian 
teenagers. “If we get all these things, we'll 
be in good shape,” says LaFontaine. 

There is recognition among pro-Weld 
gay activists that these goals, to the extent 
that they ultimately require expenditure of 
public funds, are contingent on relief from 
the state’s fiscal calamity. Attorney Vincent 
McCarthy, a gay activist and member of 
Americans for Democratic Action who 
endorsed Weld and helped persuade that 
liberal group not to endorse Silber, links 
gay issues to the rest of the liberal agenda. 
“Gays and progressives have a common 
interest with everybody else — they want 
the ship of state righted, to cauterize the 
bleeding, and in coming to a common 
solution, to try to avoid, as much as 
possible, hurt on the left,” he says. 
McCarthy says gays will expect Weld to 
end the Dukakis-era battle over homo- 
sexual foster-parenting and honor his 
other campaign pledges, but adds: “The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. I 
don’t think anybody is looking at anything 
in terms of litmus-test issues. The left feels 
fairly comfortable with Weld now — 
whether or not that wears off remains to 
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Duffy: a gay Republican and possible Weld appointee 


be seen.” 

“We're trying to be sensitive to the fiscal 
crisis, and Weld is in the position to exert 
leadership without necessarily expanding 
the budget,” says LaFontaine. “But my 
major worry about dealing with the 
administration is over finances.” 


Abortion-rights groups 


Pam Nourse, of the abortion-rights 


WHAT'S 


ie ; 


Unmistakably spicy, 
saucy, and downright 


MARK MORELL! 


lobby Mass Choice, is primarily counting 
on Weld to defend existing abortion rights. 
“We certainly would expect him to veto 
anti-choice legislation as he promised he 
would,” says Nourse, citing a bill pending 
in the House that would allow parents to 
enter judicial proceedings over a minor’s 
request for an abortion. Yet the Mass 
Choice wish list also includes actions sure 
to upset the right-wing elements of Weld’s 
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newborn coalition. The group is lobbying 
for a Victims Compensation Act amend- 
ment that would eliminate existing pro- 
hibitions against abortion counseling and 
services for victims of rape and incest. 
According to Nourse, Weld “did say during 
the campaign that abortion rights would 
be a strong consideration in making 
judicial and other appointments.” And with 
Guam’s abortion ban working its way 
toward a Supreme Court showdown that 
could encourage local assaults on abortion 
rights, Nourse says: “I don’t think there’s 
room for a grace period. We're living in a 
critical time, and there’s not the room to 
say ‘I can’t help you out this time.’” 


Environmentalists 
It's hard to find a progressive group that 
doesn’t think it’s crunch time for its 
particular cause — a fact that jacks up the 
level of liberal expectations of the new 
governor. “We want him to hit the ground 
running and appoint good people who are 
strong advocates,” says Judy Shope of the 
Environmental Lobby, which endorsed 
Weld’s candidacy. “We want to know our 
priorities will be heard and not have to go 
through bureaucratic red tape. We're 
looking for environmental funding, and if 
there are cuts, that the environment is one 
of his top priorities to be spared. And 
we're looking hard to see that our en- 
vironmental agenda is adopted for next 
year.” That agenda includes the Quabbin 
Bill protecting the metropolitan area’s 
water supply, legislation adopting 
California’s tough pollution-control 
regulations, passage of pending recycling 
See PAYBACK, page 16 
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Payback 


Continued from page 14 

requirements, and “some solution to the 
whole problem of funding long-term 
hazardous waste cleanup.” 

Shope and other environmentalists 
worry that — as Silber warned — Weld’s 
commitment to these initiatives will butt 
up against their potential costs to business 
and the state at a time when economic 
revival is clearly Weld’s first priority. 
Appointment of a proven environmental 
activist as secretary of Environmental 
Affairs (Shope mentions Republican 
Michael Deland, the former regional 
Environmental Protection Agency ad- 
ministrator who now occupies a top post 
in the Bush administration) could at least, 
she suggests, buy Weld some time. “Not 
that we’re going to accept words instead 
of deeds, but part of what we want to see 
is a much higher profile for environmental 
issues,” says Shope. “We haven't seen a 
governor consistently give environmental 
issues a high profile.” 


Urban activists 

Louis Elisa, president of the Boston 
chapter of the NAACP, says he’s willing to 
grant Weld a honeymoon period to get his 
team in order and map out a game plan. 
But Elisa, too, sees his agenda as pressing 
enough to warrant quick attention from a 
Weld administration. “We're all going to 
hurt because of the economic downturn, 
but that doesn’t mean the minority 
community has to hurt dispropor- 
tionately,” says Elisa. “I hope he would 
take into consideration he’s the governor 
of the whole commonwealth.” 

Specifically, Elisa wants Weld.to lobby 
for the Hate Crimes Bill, move ahead with 
his campaign commitment to the creation 
of low-tax enterprise zones to stimulate 
economic activity in distressed neigh- 
borhoods, and join forces with Attorney 
General-elect Scott Harshbarger to stifle 
drug trafficking and related violence. “At 
some point, we should be back to him 
about minority business development,” 
adds Elisa, citing as a priority long- 
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McCarthy: “The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 


stymied plans to develop the massive 
Boston State Hospital parcel in Mattapan 
for housing and industrial use. “We'll be 
watching his ability to move that type of 
legislation that’s been held hostage by 
non-progressive legislators.” 


Goo-goos and civil-libertarians 

As difficult as it may be for Weld to 
satisfy his liberal supporters on the core 
social issues of abortion, gay rights, the 
environment, and urban needs, that list 
doesn’t even include the concerns of 
good-government groups and civil 
libertarians who, either individually or 
collectively, boosted his candidacy. 

“I see real possibilities for major reform 
coming out of this administration,” says 


c Produced by BEM Productions, Inc /Eighty-Eighth Avenue/New York, NY 10014/(212) 242-6582 
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Pamela Wilmot, executive director of the 
Massachusetts branch of Common Cause. 
“With the increased number of Re- 
publicans in the Senate, we have a real 
opportunity for rules reform. Weld was 
very supportive of many of our ideas on 
campaign finance and ethics reform, and 
Cellucci co-sponsored our major reform 
package.” That package, dubbed the Act 
for Accountable Politics, would drastically 
limit PAC and lobbyist campaign con- 
tributions, require candidates to give up 
surplus campaign funds at the end of an 
election cycle, close loopholes in conflict- 
of-interest law that allow public officials 
to.find work with industries they once 
regulated, and bestow the state’s 
campaign finance office with the power to 


Kilimanjaro International Productions Presents 


Wort 
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levy punitive fines. 

None of the above are likely to sit well 
with most incumbent legislators, but as 
Wilmot sees it, that’s all the more reason 
why Weld must push hard for passage of 
the reforms. “There’s only so much that 
you can expect him to do in terms of 
lobbying, but on the other hand I 
total public support of this. We will hold 
his feet to the fire in terms of his 
commitment to support this kind of 
legislation. These fundamental reforms 
need to happen if business as usual is 
going to change.” 

For card-carrying ACLU member and 
prominent defense attorney Harvey 
Silverglate, the wish list includes the 
advancement of what he sees as Weld’s 
basic civil-libertarian instincts and a quick 
change of heart on what he fears are 
Weld’s “blind spots” on criminal-justice- 
related civil-liberties matters. “What I am 
hoping personally, and. what I think has 
the potential to be the case, is that Weld is 
more of a libertarian Republican than an 
authoritarian Republican, like the Jesse 
Helmses, the Ed Meeses, the Ronald 
Reagans — folks who don’t mind having a 
free economy, but the freedom ‘ends 
there. It’s hard to practice what you 
preach with respect to limited govern- 
ment and the need to prevent it from 
riding roughshod when you claim to 
believe in things like capital punishment, 
and anti-crime initiatives like RICO which 
are very authoritarian.” Silverglate terms 
Weld “a man of principle” who “also has a 
lot of courage to do the right thing. He’s 
not always listened to his handlers. I think 
it’s very important that he keep that up,” 

> 


Nonsupporters 
So much for liberals who supported 
Weld; satisfying them may turn out to be 
more a matter of style and symbolism 
than costly substance. For those who 
disdained Weld’s conservative economics 
and downsizing theorems throughout the 
election, the agenda is considerably less 
hopeful and, in tone, less conciliatory. 
“What do I want from Weld? Nothing,” 
says veteran social-service lobbyist Judy 
Meredith. “Governors come, governors 
See PAYBACK, page 18 
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Continued from page 16 

go. Elected officials do not initiate anything, they only 
respond to organized constituencies’ demands that are 
presented to them.” Meredith, citing “so many con- 
tradictions coming out of Weld’s mouth I can’t even keep 
track of them,” says it’s time for progressive activists to 
wean themselves off the inside political bartering game and 
repair their political bases. “During the last 12 months,” she 
says, “they cut all the programs and we were not able to 
mobilize enough of our constituency to do anything about, 
it. We’ve been operating on moral superiority with some 
very receptive people, and we can’t do it any more.” 

“How is he going to make things add up?” wonders 
Weinstein of the Human Services Coalition. “The voters just 
voted not to repeal the taxes, now he wants to repeal the 
service tax. Is he going to cut something? We’re just 
looking to see what those choices are.” 

“I still don’t have the slightest idea what he is gonna do, 
and I don’t think he does, either,” says McDonough, one of 
the legislature’s leading experts on the state’s ailing health- 
care system. “His numbers on Medicaid reform don’t nearly 
add up. Even with Question 3 laid aside, the situation is 
worse than anyone imagined. How you get through it with 
no damage to people we all care about_is immensely 
difficult. My wish is that he does his restructuring and is 
able to come up with a comprehensive way of controlling 
health costs without devastating people in need.” 

To say the least, that’s a tall order. To Meredith, 
Weinstein, and McDonough, liberals who've seen state 
government’s failings up close and chafed at a liberal 
administration’s failure to protect progressive interests from 
the fallout, there’s little solace in the prospect of the rise to 
power of a fiscally right-wing Republican. Even those 
liberals who rallied around Weld realize it’s incumbent on 
them to exert their leverage aggressively. And given the 
highly unusual dynamic of the Democrats nominating a 
candidate so utterly repugnant to many progressives that 
the mandate to stop him overwhelmed any doubts about 
the alternative, it’s not surprising that the left awaits the 
Weld era with considerable trepidation. 

“I’m watching with interest and apprehension,” says 
feminist Ann Lewis, a prominent activist in the national 
Democratic Party who helped run Evelyn Murphy’s 
unsuccessful gubernatorial bid. “Just because I voted for 
someone doesn’t mean I’m not going to start criticizing 
them the day after. This was one date, neither a 
honeymoon nor a relationship. I think people were very 
realistic about what they were getting — they had to make 
a tough choice, and they made it. There’s not a lot of 
whining about it, but now it’s time to move on.” Q 
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throw in a banana! Sale runs now thru Nov. 30, 1990. 


‘Tarkett . 


















NORTHERN MASSACHUSETTS NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Tom Rich Floor The Floorshow Beverly Floor Covering Crown Flooring Rugs, Rolls, and Rems Andy's Flooring 
Lowell, MA Lawrence, MA Beverly, MA Plaistow, NH Plaistow, NH Manchester, NH 
Sunshine Carpet Puritan Floor Albrite Carpet Carpet Barn Hampton Floor Covering Salem Carpets 
Chelmsford, MA Lowell, MA Lawrence, MA Albany, NH Hampton, NH Manchester, NH 
Ipswich Floor Covering Commonwealth Floors Bill's Carpet Gerrity Bldg Supply Cook's Carpet Davis Carpet : 
Ipswich, MA Lowell, MA Salisbury, MA Mevoith, NH Barrington, NH Salem, NH 

Best Buy Carpet Allans Carpet Bruce Fecteau Jest Flooring Charmike 

Lawrence, MA Peabody, MA New Market, NH Antrim, NH Portsmouth, NH 
Hastings Floor Covering Designer Carpet Cue Connection Bourques Flooring A & W Floor Covering 
Georgetown, MA Tewksbury, MA Merrimack, NH Rochester, NH New Ipswich, NH 


Warranty limited to original purchaser continuously occupying the home. See the Tarkett inc. Consumer Protection Plan for details. 








MEET PAM FLETCHER 


AT THE S$ 


Visit the en eat booth at the Boston 
Ski Show and meet Pam Fletcher, former member 
of the Olympic Ski Team and U.S. Ski Team. Pam, 
now part of the Loon Mountain staff, will be 
signing free giant posters at various times 
throughout the show. 


LOON MOUNTAIN [27 
GIFT CERTIFICATES 
FOR HOLIDAY GIVING. 


Loon Mountain gift certificates are the 
perfect gift for every skier on your list. 
Whether you give a day of skiing at 
New Hampshire's favorite ski area or 
an all-inclusive ski vacation at Loon’s 
own slopeside resort hotel, your gift 
is sure to please. Call (603) 745-81 11 
Ext. 5530 and charge your Loon 
Mountain Gift Certificate to any 
major credit card. 


MISSED THE SHOW? 
CALL FOR A VACATION 
GUIDE TO LOON MOUNTAIN. 


1-800-745-LOON 


.. 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAIN NATIONAL FOREST 
Kancamagus Highway, Lincoln, NH 03251 (603) 745-8111 
Five minutes from 1-93 at Exit 32 at the western entrance to the Kancamagus Highway. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S FAVORITE SKI AREA! 
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BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN! 
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| TICKETRON: 1-800-382-8080 | 


“SEX, DRUGS, ROCK & ROLL’ IS 
FUNNY, DARK, DAZZLING, AND 
BRILLIANT! ERIC BOGOSIAN IS 
AN ABSOLUTE MASTER!” 


—Kevin Kelly, Boston Globe 


““SEX, DRUGS, ROCK & ROLL’ IS 
BRILLIANT, EXTRAORDINARILY 
VIVID, FUNNY AND SCARY!” 


—Frank Rich, NY Times 


WINNER! 1990 OBIE AWARD-BEST ACTOR/WRITER 


TICKETS! 


LIMITED ENGAGEMENT! 2 WEEKS ONLY! 
TUES., NOV.-27 thru SUN., DEC. 9 
Group Sales: (617) 426-6444 TheatreCharge: (617) 497-1118 
A Show-of-the-Month Club Attraction 


WILBUR THEATRE 
246 Tremont St., Boston 02116/423-4008 


US out of Middle East rally 


Quote 


Continued from page 3 
smart money says don’t bet on it. 
*- 2. *# 

It’s not hard to figure out why “drug 
czar” Bill Bennett decided to leave his 
post. With Saddam “Hitler” Hussein firmly 
entrenched as public-enemy number one, 
Bennett's relentless campaign to demonize 
drugs as the source of all the world’s evil 
has clearly headed off the front pages and 
onto the back burner. (These days, the 
press is obsessed with potential conflict in 
the Persian Gulf, whereas back on July 16, 
for example, Newsweek's lead piece talked 
about a military invasion of cocaine cartel 
strongholds in Colombia, Bolivia, and 
Peru.) 

Given Bennett’s love of bombast, it’s 
very doubtful he would be willing to live a 
life of quiet desperation where his words 
go unquoted. But as he exits stage right, 
we know why Bennett is wearing a smug 
grin. For among those warmly extolling his 
virtues were the New York Times's editorial 
writers, who chastised critics who 
“dismissed Mr. Bennett as a publicity 
seeker” and proved that when it comes to 
playing the press for a sucker, Bennett has 
no peer (with the possible exception of his 
mentor, John Silber, who bludgeoned the 
Fourth Estate to a bloody pulp in his 
gubernatorial campaign before he decided 
to turn the weapon on himself). 

In truth, Bill Bennett was largely a media 
creation who would have been virtually 
powerless had we not handed him the 
megaphone. Once he had it in his grip, not 
only did he use it to push a values agenda 
that would have made Pat Robertson 
swoon, but he also conned journalists into 
enlisting in his cynical and dangerous “Just 
Say No” jihad. 


This is war 

How successful were Bennett and his 
bosses in enlisting the media in the drug 
war? (Remember how the Bush people 
had to lure a crack dealer into Lafayette 
Park so that the president could dramat- 
ically brandish a bag of crack during an 
anti-drug address?) In a brilliant December 
1989 Harper’s magazine essay debunking 
that war, Lewis H. Lapham noted that in 
the six weeks between August 1 and 
September 13, 1989, NBC, CBS, ABC, the 
Washington Post, and the New York Times 
together produced a staggering 347 drug 
stories “from the frontiers of the 
apocalypse.” And when we suddenly had 
apocalypse now with our bloody little 
adventure in Panama, the nation’s press 
corps played lap dog, largely because the 
administration had labeled its newfound 
enemy, Manuel Noriega, as a “narco 
terrorist.” If the phony drug war was just, 
then surely the real thing designed to 
destroy a druggie despot could not be 
questioned. 

As expected, traitors were dealt with 
swiftly and forcefully. When one 
conscientious objector, Jefferson Morley of 
the Nation, had the temerity to write an 
October 1989 New Republic piece 
explaining how he had once smoked crack 
without going insane and murdering loved 
ones, Bennett lashed out at the magazine, 
asserting, “If we’re going to win this war, 
it’s going to take a long time. . . . And this 
kind of garbage isn’t very helpful.” 

Little wonder, then — with Bennett 
demanding unquestioning loyalty and 
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most of the press corps complying — that 
the public adopted a martial-law mentality. 
An ABC/ Washington Post poll taken 
around the time of the president’s 
September 1989 drug speech showed that 
55 percent of the respondents supported 
mandatory drug testing for every citizen, 
that more than half were amenable to the 
idea of having their home searched, and 
that a full 83 percent of them would be 
inclined to report suspected drug users to 
the police, éven if they were family 
members, for God’s sake. 


The thought policeman 

“The war on drugs becomes a useful” 
surrogate for the obsolescent Cold War,” 
wrote Lapham. “Anyone who doubts this 
point has only to read the speeches of 
William Bennett, the commander-in-chief 
of the Bush administration’s war on drugs. 
Bennett’s voice is the voice of an intolerant 
scold, narrow and shrill and mean-spirited, 
the voice of a man afraid of liberty and 
mistrustful of freedom.” 

Through the bully pulpit given him by 
the media, Bennett spent most of his time 
bellowing his New Right brand of values 
and dismissing any opposing views with 
sweeping sound bites. When noted 
individuals — ranging from former 
secretary of State George Shultz to 
economist Milton Friedman — argued for 
legalization of drugs and against criminal 
punishment for addicts, Bennett called 
such thinking “morally scandalous.” In a 
speech at Harvard, he claimed that 
legalization advocates lacked “civic 
courage.” At one point, he suggested that 
children living in drug-infested neighbor- 
hoods be placed in orphanages. In a 
bracing display of hyperbole, he claimed 
that the drug crisis was clear proof of the 
decline and fall of Western civilization, an 
indictment of the schools and the family, 
and a symbol of our “crisis of authority.” 

And as for the idea that maybe 
education and treatment would be a more 
efficient way to combat the drug problem 
than simply throwing every abuser in the 
pokey, Bennett had this to say before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee: “Should we 
have drug education programs or should 
we have tough policy? If I have the choice 
of only one, I will take [tough] policy 
every time because I know children. And 
you might say this is not a very romantic 
view of children. And I would say, ‘You're 
right.’ ” 

But my favorite Bennett-ism occurred 
during a June 10 speech to 2500 Southern 
Baptist church leaders in which he laid the 
drug problem in the lap of the “Great 
Deceiver” (that’s Devil for you non-fire- 
and-brimstone types) and called out for a 
public-school values curriculum to usher in 
the “death of modernism.” 

Now, under normal circumstances, 
someone who talks this way would either 
be relegated to an obscure midnight cable 
show or become the butt of constant 
Saturday Night Live sketches. Instead, his 
words were magnified — with shockingly 
little critical comment — on the pages of 
our newspapers and in our TV-news 
broadcasts. And the Times’s fond farewell 
editorial was entitled — amazingly enough 
— THE DRUG CZAR’S COHERENT 
LEGACY. 


We won't get fooled again 
“With public attention shifting to the 
economy and the Persian Gulf, the next 
drug czar may find it hard to gain a 
See QUOTE, page 24 
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TICKET Wi R : Give Max The Greatest Gift 


Red Sox, Celtics, Bruins, Patriots. Whalers Rangers, Mets, Yankees, Giants 


aI) iW daloiaicolaame)m@ia\-m@) el comm. ay-V a an me Mm -]felele\ Teh malehi a: 
ALL CORPORATE ACCOUNTS WELCOMED 


NEW KIDS ON 
THE BLOCK 


Worcester Centrum 12/14, 15 & 16 
Providence Civic Center 12/6 & 7 


CENTRUM 
Heart with Cheap Trick 11/28 Judas Priest 12/7 
Boston Pops Holiday 12/8 New Kids On The Block 12/14 & 12/15-16 


Boston Garden 
Poison 11/25 


Poison 11/17 Wrestling 11/21 
New Kids On The Block 12/6-7 


Celtics In Hartford 
Celtics vs Miami 11/26, NJ. 2/22, Indiana 3/4 


BRUINS & CELTICS 


Orpheum Theatre 
The GoGos 11/16 Edie Brickell & New Bohemians 12/5 
Living Colour 12/6 Indigo Girls 12/11 & 12/12 
Warren Zevon 12/14 Nelson12/15 


Radio City Music Halll in NYC fz 


Christmas Show Now thru 1/3 


Richardson Mall M-F 9:30-5:30 
942 Main Street 203 249-1 00 Sat 10:00 - 3:00 
Hartford CT 06103 


THE BEST TICKETS TO ANY EVENT ... ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 


The Living Gift Of Life ; 


Max is one of over 6000 young people with a disease that can 
only be cured with a bone marrow transplant. 
He is searching for a matched donor. 


IT MAY BE YOU! 


If you are between the ages of 18 and 55 and in good health; 
If you will give 2 tables ox of blood for analysis 
YOU COULD SAVE A LIFE! 


Anderson-Nichols invites you to 
COME ON TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20TH, 10 A.M. - 6 P.M. 
to the Park Square Building, 31 St. James Ave., Boston 


HELP SUPPORT 
“MAX + 6000" 


lf You Want to Help, 
Please Call: 1-800-654-1247 


a SOMETHING TO SELL? 
“ONE WEEK ...AND 
IT'S GUARANTEED” 












WGenuine® CONG CERI PRESENTS 


=ROC 
{SEXES 















FRIDAY NIGHT 
$5,000 Battle of The Bands 
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Rridlany, Now. 16 For a limited time, place your Automo- 
: Pauper none tive or Marketplace ad in the Phoenix 
Be! grag Classifieds for one week and your ad 
Kid Logic will run FREE until your item is sold. 


see the Classifieds section for details 
and conditions of the guarantee. 


Friday, New. 48 


Ist Semi-Finals 
8:00pm-1:00am 


The Tears 
Dirty Trixx 
Delayed Reaction 


THE ROCK PILE - LOCATED ADJACENT TO 

- THE PALACE ENTERTAINMENT COMPLEX 

1500 BROADWAY (RTE 99) « SAUGUS 
For Tickets and Information call 


617°322°1100 







To place your.ad, call Sy 


267-1204 
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‘as a world class party at 
the Museum of Science, 
with entertainment by 
the Pousette-Dart Band 
and MCA recording 
artist Jill Sobule. 
Meet personalities from 
WCVB-TV & WBOS-FM 
as they broadcast live 


from the party! 


\ 
4 


Monday, 
December 3rd 
6 to 1OPM 


All proceeds will benefit 
the Science Museum's 
afterschool programs. 


Hors d’oeuvres/refreshments. 


Admission: $25.00 
Information: 523.6664 


92.9FM WtveTl 
BOSTON 


WU VAT notes ; 

YVAN HEY DA/ a 

RIV PAPAS cake. 
V 
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\xPQ ANY IX Museum of Science 


TO RESPOND TO THIS OR ANY PERSONAL CALL® AD 


al % O76 obo (95¢ A MIN.) 


FOR MORE PERSONALS SEE THE CLASSIFIEDS SECTION 


THE PHONE GALL 
THAT ar 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


(Outside the 617 and 508 area codes dial 1-900-370-2015 , $1.00 a min.) 
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Continued from page 22 
hearing,” intoned the 7imes editorial. “That would be too 


bad.” 

Oh, contraire. If the next drug czar wants to do more 
than simply yearn for the Stone Age, call in the Marines for 
every bust, and station coke-sniffing canines in our living 
rooms, then a little quiet and serious work is called for. 
Like advocating for a battle plan to attack the systemic 
problems of poverty, poor public schools, and 
disenfranchisement that make our cities breeding grounds 
for the drug epidemic. Like devising a sensible anti-drug 
school curriculum that doesn’t come across as Reefer 
Madness. Like making it clear that the war against drugs 
need not — and should not — become a crusade against 
civil liberties. 

We in the media gave Bill Bennett not only a “hearing.” 
We gave him a free ride. Perhaps with his departure we 
can now reassess the part we played in fueling his war 


frenzy. 


Here is why people think of the media as monolithic. In 
the three-plus months that the Gulf crisis has dragged on 
(and don’t get me wrong, dragging on is better than body 
bags), there’s been plenty of open and heated discussion 
on the merits of Operation Desert Shield, much of it 
conducted on the nation’s editorial pages and on TV talk- 
shows. But it’s clear that as far as the press is concerned, 
November 12 was officially designated as opening day for 
public debate season. Take a look. 

On November 12, one day after it had published a major 
opinion piece by Edward Luttwak, of the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies, on the folly of engaging 
in a ground war with Iraq, the Washington Post page-one 
headline read: DEMOCRATS CRITICIZE GULF POLICY. 
That day’s Globe headline was similar: DEMOCRATS 
QUESTION GULF BUILDUP. (One day later, the Globe 
followed up with its own editorial called BEGINNING THE 
GULF DEBATE.) The New York Times’s November 12 
headline — A DEBATE UNFOLDS WHETHER THE U.S. 
SHOULD GO. TO WAR — came one day after the paper's. 
lead editorial had criticized the Bush build-up in Saudi 
Arabia. And November 12 just happened to be the day that 
the Wall Street Journal published Arthur Schlesinger Jr.’s 
argument that the president did not have the constitutional 
mandate to declare war on Saddam Hussein without 
congressional approval. 

What happened here? Well, the real catalyst for all the 
debate stories were the November 11 remarks made by 
Democratic Senator Sam Nunn, chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee and a respected defense expert. 
Speaking on Face the Nation, Nunn warned that a ground 
war against Iraqi troops would be “the wrong strategy,” in 
the process firing the starting gun for full-scale partisan 
political debate on the issue. ; 

The press’s treatment of the story is a perfect illustration 
of the media’s eternal reliance on the Beltway zeitgeist. 
Serious and knowledgeable folks have been arguing — 
and arguing very publicly — about Bush’s handling of the 
Gulf crisis since August. But apparently we all had to wait 
for Sam Nunn to utter a discouraging word for all this 
discussion to be considered a national “debate.” 

ss 

This week’s announcement that political columnist Peter 
Lucas would be leaving the Herald at the end of the year 
— combined with the recent passing of Peter Sleeper — 
reminds me of the good old days when people like Lucas 
and Sleeper roamed City Hall in an era of larger-than-life 
characters (Kevin White foremost among them), a truly 
entertaining city council (Dapper O'Neil, Freddie Langone, 
John Sears, and an attention-grabbing maverick named Ray 
Flynn for starters), and a bounty of great political stories. 
These days, the City Hall beat seems more like grim 
detention duty, thanks to a defanged, colorless council and 
Flynn’s tightly controlled and restrictive propaganda 
machine. We might need a new mayor in 1991 if for no 
other reason than to make life fun again for City Hall 
reporters. 

In any event, Lucas’s departure creates a real opportunity 
for the Herald since it’s no secret that in recent years he’d 
lost a few inches off his fastball. But as of this writing, the 
top Herald brass are playing this one close to the vest, and 
the rank-and-file — some of whom are interested in the 
vacated post — are just waiting and wondering. 

* * & 

A few final words about John Silber and then I promise 
to shut up. Democrats should take the Herald's November 
11 editorial pushing Silber for state party chairman with at 
least a pound of salt. (Does someone’s job at the Herald 
depend on getting Silber elected to something?) Any time 
the Boston Herald purports to have some good advice for 
Massachusetts. Democrats, said Democrats ought to run, 
not walk, toward the nearest exit. 

And will you please give it up Alan Lupo? In his 
November 14 Globe column, Lupo scolds Massachusetts 
liberals who voted for Weld for being upper-class heartless 
snobs who don’t give a damn about wreaking havoc on the 
needy. That’s a bogus charge. John Silber’s candidacy was 
like a dog whistle — many voters (including many liberals) 
heard the ear-shattering squeal of his temperament and 
ruled him way out of bounds on the compassion issue. Just 
because you couldn’t pick up that frequency, Alan, doesn’t 
mean the rest of us have sold our souls. 

*- se * 

And good luck to Greg Krupa, who will soon be heading 
to the Globe to direct legal and court reporting as an 
assistant Metro editor. A former mega trial reporter for the 
Providence Journal and writer for American Lawyer and 
Manbatian Lawyer, he gained recognition for his coverage 
of courtrooth dramas featuring Claus von Bulow, the 
Angiulo family, and John Gotti. QO 
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A THOMAS COOK COMPANY 


Bn ales titers) 
Toreye) 4 


Go Any Day! Say 3107 ih! 


ST THOMAS...°166 
ST. CROIX — «..°135 


Rates include hotel and transfers, all rates are p.p. dbl. occ. 
3 nts. and vary with departure date. 


GUARANTEED LOWEST 
AIRFARES 
FROM BOSTON ADDITIONAL! 


FLORIDA 


Go any day! Stay 2 to 5 nts. 

CLEARWATER from 2a “209 

DAYTONA BCH from’ 219 

Ft. LAUDERDALE = tron'229 

HOLLYWOOD BCH  ton'239 
from@69 “289 
fromeed “249 
from 299 319 


Incl. R/T jet, car, hotel, all rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts, rates 
vary with departure date, length of stay and hotel 


Ticketing Service 


Crimson Travel/Thomas Cook 
is an official authorized agent 
for all airlines and there is 
NO EXTRA CHARGE when you 
pick up your tickets at 
Crimson Travel/Thomas Cook! 


IF YOU RE TRAVELING ON ANY OF THESE AIRLINES - 
American, Eastern, Continental, United, 
Pam Am, El Al, Delta, TWA, Northwest, 
USAir, British Air, Qantas, Air Canada, 
Iberia, Lufthansa, SwissAir, Air India, 
Icelandair, Alitalia, Aer Lingus, Viasa, or 
even shuttle flights. 

AVOID LONG LINES AT THE AIRPORT, 

PICKUP 


CRIMSON TRAVEL /THOMAS [ COOK 


a 


Call 
Open 7 Days A Week 
BOSTON - 2 Center Plaza 
(617)742-8500 
en Monday - Saturday 


SPECIALS 
CALIFORNIA BANGKOK 
$190 ea way 68 ea way 
TOKYO PARIS 
$447 ea way $253 ea way 
HONG KONG LONDON 
$549 ea way 238 


617-426-3559 GD ower st 


2 Boylston St. Boston RT Pus 
Guaranteed one of the lowest around the World Travel Package Available. 


DON’T RUIN: YOUR THANKSGIVING 
PLANS BY SITTING IN 12 MILES OF TRAFFIC! 


qgOUD® arrencumes acrunennes —- srTencuenet enum 
& THURSDAY, (THANKSGIVING DAV). 6:00 AMM. — NOON 


ALSO — ON YOUR RETURN TRIP AVOID INTERCHANGES 9 AND 10 
SUNDAY — 2:00 P.M. — 10:00 P.M. 


+ AVOID STURBRIDGE AND 
AUBURN INTERCHANGES 
' ___ AT PEAK HOURS! 


ee ee ee | 


(413) 
737-5152 


 -1+800-659-TIXX 
; (8499) 


CONCERTS 


WITH CHEAP TRICK 


Worcester Centrum, Nov. 28 


NEW KIDS ON 
THE BLOCK 


Worcester Centrum, Dec. 14, 15, 16 
Providence Civic Center Dec. 6 & 7 


JUDAS PRIEST. 


Worcester Centrum, Dec. ti 


BILLY JOEL Ws GIANTS 
INDIGO GIRLS | **°Bee"50""™ 


Orpheum, Nov. 16 GI ANTS 


JOHN DENVER | TICKETS AT A 


(Christmas Show) LOW PRICE 


spent COE Ot De? WHALERS, 
BRUINS 


EXTREME 
Tickets available 


CELTICS 
TICKETS 


ADDICTION 
available 


TETS, & GIANTS 
FOOTBALL 


Tickets Available 


‘Buy. Him 
the perfect 
ristmas Gift! 


IPATRIOTS 


Orpheum Nov. 23 


EDDIE BRICKELL 


Orpheum, Wed., Dec. 5 


LIVING 
COLOUR 


Orpheum Dec. 6 


Let us 
Ltertan Jou! 


provides you with services ranging from 
balloons to party spaces..: 


SEE THE CLASSIFIEDS SECTION IN LIPESTYLE. 
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Politics 
Continued from page 2 
and 1988), a non-binding referendum on incorporation 
went down 3-to-1 and nearly 2-to-1 respectively, losing in 
both black and white neighborhoods. This time, a question 
on the ballot (in 17 precincts in Dorchester and Mattapan) 
that merely called for a committee to study the feasibility of 
creating the state’s 352nd municipality lost by only 113 
votes. But if only those 13 precincts that would actually be 
part of the new city are counted, the measure won by a 
solid 358-vote margin — 13.6 percent. 

ee ¢ 

“There wasn’t a lot of choice out there for this 
community,” says Sadiki Kambon, the man pushing the 
Mandela question. “I think what it is, is more and more 
individuals who are disenfranchised and have looked to 
the vote are saying, ‘Hey, I’ve used my votes, they’re 
supposed to give me some measure of Power, and things 
just aren't getting me any better for me.’ 

The political establishment certainly bears some of the 
blame for that state of affairs. In a statewide effort, there 
simply isn’t much stock in going to bat for the residents of 
poor communities of color. Though they may make up 
about a third of Boston's electorate, they don’t have that 
same kind of clout in an arena spread from Boston to the 
Berkshires. Indeed, neither Silber nor Weld spent a great 
deal of time explaining how they would ease any of the 
woes — infant mortality, crime, drugs, unemployment, and 
crappy schools, to name a few — plaguing the inner city. 
Tired of being ignored by the process, a hefty number of 
city folk are clearly opting out of it. 

But some observers point the finger, too, at the black 
community and its own, self-inflicted political impotency. 
Black folk get such a short-shrift from the two-party power 
Structure, they argue; 
mainly because no one is - 
organized enough to force 
a response. 

“Clearly, there’s a black 
agenda lacking,” says Boyce 
Slayman, a long-time pollit- 
ical operative and a Silber 
supporter. “I don’t think it 
should go unnoticed that 
none of Boston’s black 
elected officials endorsed 
either candidate. .. . And 
until 'there’s a Clear agenda 
fot'the black-community, 
the nature of the politics — [ius 
liberal, moderate, conser- Boyce Slayman 
vative — is irrelevant.” ‘ 

Consider, for instance, 
the fury that followed Silber’s characterization of Area B as 


MARK MORELLI 


full of “a bunch of drug addicts” in his September 11 debate 


with Frank Bellotti. There was much blustering from black 
elected officials demanding an apology, Slayman notes, but 
little effort to actually pin Silber down on what he would do 
about those addicts. (Worse still, there was almost no uproar 
over what that statement said about the would-be gov’s 
attitude toward those struggling with addiction.) “It begins to 
suggest,” he says, “that while black elected officials are able 
to be articulate around certain controversies, they're unable 
to be specific about certain remedies.” 
**+s 

Ellis-Hagler and company say they have the remedy: 
organization. 

Rather than wait for the power-structure to smile on 
them, the argument goes, it’s time for the long-ignored to 
force their way into the picture. Certainly, it’s a process 
already in progress. The United Community Advocacy 
Program (UCAP), organized through Ellis-Hagler’s church, 
and Treatment on Demand, a state-wide group that does 
political organizing among recovering addicts, for example, 
held a “town meeting” the Friday before the election at the 
First Church in Roxbury to push the none-of-the-above 
movement. The purpose, according to a press release, was 
to “organize an army of informed militants.” By the time 
the night was over, a new group, SOS, for Soldiers of the 
Struggle, or Save Ourselves, was born. If all goes as 
planned, that will be the first of many organizing “cells,” 
that will eventually metastasize-into a body politic. 

“I think the reality is we’ve got to be organizing on a 
grassroots level,” says Ellis-Hagler. “We've got to activate 
our constituency so that we draw the battle lines, and so 
that we push and test the reality.” 

They'll start with those “who've felt so beaten up by: the 
system they feel powerless”: people of color, who clearly are 
hungering for an effective political voice; addicts, who, in 
the age of AIDS, are organizing impressively; and the poor, 
whose numbers, if nothing else, are swelling frightfully. 
They'll rally the troops, and then go after local institutions, 
such as clinics that don’t offer enough services to addicts, or 
to young mothers. They'll hound major-party candidates. If 
they establish that army as a viable force, the idea should 
gain momentum, bringing aboard the now-disenfranchised 
liberals left adrift by the past year of weird politics. From 
there, they'll start fielding their own candidates. 

It’s an old theme, and, to some, a naive one. Disen- 
franchised communities have tried dozens of times to rally 
an effective counter-attack on the establishment, Every 
time, the two-party beast beats them into eventual 
submission. A number of people, in fact, believe that 
opting out of the process-as-is is a cop-out; that it’s far 
more effective to organize within the current structure and, 
as union leader and Weld support Dominic Bozzotto puts 
it, “push your way in through the front door.” 

Perhaps. But the door, for whatever reason, doesn’t 
seem to be opening much. And given how many people 
are starting to pile up on the stoop, maybe it’s time to seek 
shelter elsewhere. QO 
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The BayBank Card with X-Press Check is an 
exciting new feature that makes checking with 
BayBank more convenient than ever. Because now, 
if you qualify, you can use the BayBank Card with 
new X-Press Check to make purchases at stores, 
restaurants, and other establishments—any where 
MasterCard® is accepted, anywhere in the world. 
And the purchase amount will be deducted automati- 
cally from your BayBank checking account just as if 
you had written a check. 


Of course, the BayBank Card with new X-Press Check 


still gives you.access to cash at over 1000 X-Press 24* 
banking machines and more than 30000 NYCE* and 
CIRRUS* automated tellers. And much more. 


@ ONLY THE BAYBANK CARD WITH X-PRESS 
CHECK GIVES YOU THE BEST WAY TO BUY. 
Apply for the BayBank Card with X-Press Check, 
and once youre approved * you'll receive a new 
BayBank Card displaying the MasterCard symbol— 
welcome at over 8,000,000 MasterCard locations 
worldwide. 

Simply hand your-Card to the cashier, and in 
a matter of seconds your purchase will be completed 
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and you'll be on your way. With X-Press Check; you 

wont have to carry a checkbook or large sums of cash. 
Every month you'll find all your BayBank X-Press 

Check™ purchases clearly listed on your checking 

account statement, along with your other BayBank 

Card transactions. And you'll get all this for only 

15 cents per purchase, or at no charge if you have 

a BayPlus™ Account. 


@ GET THE ADDED SECURITY OF BUYER 
PROTECTION. What's more, most X-Press Check 
purchases are covered by Buyer Protection against 
loss, damage, fire, and theft for 90 days from the date 
of purchase—with double the U.S. manufacturer's 
warranty for up to one year.** 


@ WITH X-PRESS CHECK THERE’S EVEN 
MORE REASON TO GET THE BAYBANK CARD. 
Apply today and get an instant decision at the 
BayBank office nearest you. Or call one of the 
24-Hour Customer Service Centers listed below for 
more information. 
, The BayBank Card with new X-Press Check. 
Now the Card that does it all does even more. 
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AVAILABLE 


BayBank Middlesex (617) 387-1808, BayBank Norfolk (617) 461-1740, BayBank Southeast (508) 823-2212, BayBank Valley Trust Company (413) 732-5510. 


*A personal BayBank checking account with a companion Reserve Credit or BayPlus Credit Line of $1,000 is needed. BayBank Cards with X-Press Check not available on money market or savings accounts. 


* *Certain conditions, exclusions, and limitations apply. Buyer protection coverage effective for purchases made with BayBank X-Press Check starting September 25, 1990. 












24-HOUR CUSTOMER SERVICE CENTERS AND BAYBANK TELEPHONE BANKING: BayBank Boston (617) 648-8330, BayBank First Easthampton (413) 586-8600, BayBank Harvard Trust Company (617) 648-8330, 


Member FDIC 
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URBAN 


The Student Guide 
to Boston 

Fact: it is nearly impossible 
to write a newcomers’ guide 
to a city without irritating 
old-timers who feel they know 
the turf better than the author. 
Not surprisingly, then, the 
arrival of Student Guide to 
Boston: The Best Unofficial 
Source to Eating, Drinking & 
Having Fun in The World’s 
Most Popular College Town 
induced widespread kvetching 
at the Phoenix offices. 
Everyone who leafed through 
Student Guide’s pages had a 
gripe with at least one of 
author Andrea Brox’s opinions. 
But that’s what makes books 
like this so much fun. For 
example, I almost gagged 
when I read that The Boat- 
house, in Harvard Square, has 
a “good” beer selection.— I 
stopped going there specifical- 
ly because the line-up of 
brews is so poor. 

But such differences of opin- 
ion aside, Student Guide hits 
more often than it misses. It 
offers a capable run-down of 
restaurants, clubs, stores, and 
services that Hub freshmen 
(whether enrolled in school or 
not) will find handy. Brox’s 
method was to interview 400 
Boston-area students, asking 
which establishments they 
liked best and why. The 
author’s findings have been 
turned into breezy thumbnail 
sketches of almost 150 differ- 
ent businesses that will turn 
the novice into a know-it-all in 
no time. 

Student Guide (Covered 
Bridge Press, 106 pages) sells 
for $9.95 and is available at 
most local bookstores. 


— Timothy Gower 
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The aria lady 

“Beat me, beat me, oh handsome Maestro!” 

This high-octave entreaty was heard echoing do. 1 Mass 
Ave recently, drawing a crowd of curious onlookers. The 
object of their attention was a young soprano, Emily Baehr, 
whose haunting arias are the newest addition to Harvard 
Square’s street music scene. 

In this case, she was performing Zerlina's, shall we say . . . 
submissive aria, from Mozart's Don Giovanni. 

“I started getting glares from some women passersby,” she 
said, adding, “Opera is an old genre from a time wien things 
were much more patriarchal. There are a lot of lyrics that 
aren't, uh, politically correct, especially in Cambridge.” 

After that initial faux pas, Baehr quickly droppéd the 
English translations in favor of the more traditional lan- 
guages — French, Italian, and German. The result? Same 
songs (including selections from L’Elisir d‘Amore, Romeo 
and Juliet, The Magic Flute, and Faust), but no more nasty 
looks. 

Baehr, who received her degree in voice from Oberlin this 
past May, has learned a few other lessons since she first decid- 
ed to make the street her stage. “In the beginning, I was play- 
ing my recorder, making up fake Celtic tunes as I went along.” 
Frustrated by the less than enthusiastic response to her impro- 
visations, she “just decided to get obnoxious and start singing 
arias. Suddenly people started throwing money at me — liter- 
ally, out of cars even.” 

To judge by her appreciative audience at a recent perfor- 
mance in front of the Coop, Baehr has found her happy medi- 
um, but she really sees her sidewalk singing as a prelude to 
working with a professional opera company. 

In the meantime, Baehr has also been singing with the 22- 
member “Bells of Boston,” a local handbell choir. And while 
she has established a fairly consistent schedule for Harvard 
Square (three to four times a week, from 1 to 4 p.m.), she 
acknowledges that her appearances may decrease when “I 
can’t stand the cold anymore.” 

“I may play the subways then,” she muses, adding, “but 
with the smaller acoustics, I'll probably have to lower the vol- 


bit.” 
Baie tg — Michael Brennan 
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THE WEEK 


Country Cow Cocoa 

Do you hate skiing? Does driving in snow terrify you? Do 
down coats make you look like the Michelin man? And are 
you searching for something, anything, to make the next four 
months of cold, miserable weather tolerable? Until you can 
afford that condo in Bimini, Country Cow Cocoa might help 
soften New England winter’s harsh edge. You will never mis- 
take Country Cow, made by the Herb Patch, of Middletown 
Springs, Vermont, for supermarket cocoa. First of all, it’s dark- 
er and richer, and comes in five flavors; we tried amaretto, 
which lets you enjoy the taste of the almond liqueur without 
boozing it up. Second, Country Cow is favored by the health- 
conscious — it’s made with unrefined sugar, contains no salt 
or preservatives, and is processed with alkali, unlike nasty 
arsenic-processed cocoa. Finally, it’s a hefty four bucks per 
nine-ounce tin — not cheap, but that comes to about 35 cents 
per cup, a small price to pay for a great, albeit brief, escape 
from winter’s woes. 

Country Cow Cocoa ts available locally at Boston Cooks, 
Kilvert & Forbes (both at Faneuil Hall), New England Sampler 
(at Copley Place), and other specialty shops in Boston and 


Cambridge. 
— Timothy Gower 
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Bride of Dr. Hauschka? 
KATHY CHAPMAN 


Beauty is only skin deep, but . . . 

Your skin is sensitive to emotional and environmental 
stress, and sometimes the slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune show up on your face. Make-up can fake it, but a good 
facial can actually improve your skin and give it a natural, 
healthy look. 4 

Joyce Foley gives a terrific facial at the Dr. Hauschka Skin 
Care Center in Brookline Village. (Dr. Hauschka is a German 
company that produces the all-natural, plant-based skin-care 
products and cosmetics used exclusively at its franchises.) 

For $60, Foley deep cleans, steams, and tones your face, 
then covers it with a soothing, healing mask. While the mask 
sets, she massages your hands with fragrant oils and chats 
about nutrition and skin care. Then she removes the mask and 
treats your face with various lotions. The process takes about 
an hour and a half, and you emerge relaxed and refreshed. 
And your skin? Well, you could even say it glows. 

Dr. Hauschka Skin Care Center ts located at 50 Boylston 
Street, Brookline Village. By appointment only; call 730-4919. 

— Rebecca Nemser 
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FANTASY MUSIC 


Madonna recites the classics 

In the past few years, Madonna has reshaped her image 
from an underground oddity (her debut album) to a sex kitten 
(“Like a Virgin”) to a love-struck teenager (“Papa Don't 
Preach”) to Jean Harlow (Dick Tracy). But if there’s one con- 
sistent strain that runs throughout Madonna’s variable career, 
it is Madonna as Poet; her lyrics seem to pick up where the 
masters leave off. And as this examination of her work shows, 
Madonna proves that making the beast with two backs is just a 
fancy way of liking hanky-panky. 

Madonna recites the classics . . . 


... With William Shakespeare 

And for your part, Ophelia, I do wish 

That your good beauties be the happy cause 

Of Hamlet’s wildness. Make him express how he feels, 
And baby, then you know your love is real 


... With Robert Burns 

As fair thou art, my bonnie lass, 

So deep in luve am I; 

And I will love thee still my dear, 

I’m gonna be true blue, baby I love you 


. . . with Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossoms many an incense-bearing tree; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 

All of nature wild and free 

This is where I long to be 

La isla bonita 

. . . With Edgar Allan Poe 

Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 

How statue-like I see thee stand, 

The agate lamp within thy hand! 

And just now I realized, 

Ooooh, you’re an angel 


... With Walt Whitman 

Love thoughts, love-juice, love-odor, love-yielding, love- 
climbers, and the climbing sap, 

Arms and hands of love, lips of love, phallic thumb of 
love, breasts of love, oh, oh, oh, I’m burning up, burning 
up for your love, for your looooove 


... With Emily Dickinson 

He questioned softly “Why I failed?” 

“For beauty,” I replied — 

“And I for truth — Themself are one — 

“We bretheren, are,” He said — 

“If we got together, we’d be causing a commotion” — 
. 


. .. With Elizabeth Barrett Browning 

How do I love thee? Let me count the ways 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling touched 

For the very first time, like a virgin 


. . . With Robert Frost 

There where it is we do not need the wall. 

He is all pine and I am apple orchard. 

My apple trees will never get across 

And eat the cones under his pines, I tell him. 

He only says, “You just keep on pushing my love 
Over the bor-der-line.” 


... With e. e. cummings 
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What women 
really need 
arr from science 








90. Big whoop. Roll out the Pampers and 

the Geritol. Open a Cribs ’n’ Canes shop. 
And thank. you, thank you, thank you, modern 
medicine. 

Something is very wrong here. While a teensy- 
weensy proportion of women over the age of 75 
might welcome the opportunity to procreate in 
their golden years, and while this development 
might help ease the pressure some women feel as 
their biological clocks tick away, most of us shud- 
der at the news. Babies when we’re 90? Post- 
menopausal midnight feedings? 

This news.also seems to indicate a slight prob- 
lem modern science has with focus. What about 
the here and now? What about the daily realities 
women face in our younger years? 

Any doctor or research scientist who truly 
understood the lives of modern women would be 
looking in an entirely different direction for ways 
to ease our burdens and make our lives more man- 
ageable. Forget about extending our childbearing 
years. Forget about finding new and medically 
thrilling ways to complicate our later lives. We 
need help now! Here, for ambitious doctors every- 
where, are a few suggestions. 


Sey © now women can have babies at the age of 


The instant menstrual cycle 

Consider how much simpler life would be if sci- 
entists could develop a way to enable women to 
menstruate in a mere five minutes. No more 
messy, five- to seven-day bouts of bleeding. No 
consecutive nights curled on the couch with heat- 
ing pads to ease the lower back pain. And no more 
worrying: will you run out of tampons? Leak? 
Bleed on his sheets? The five-minute menstrual 
cycle would pack all that discomfort and inconve- 
nience into much more manageable form. One 
huge cramp. One enormous mood swing. A single 
flood of tears, and then — wooosh — a single rush 
of blood into a single, extremely absorbent tam- 
pon. If science can come up with instant coffee, 
instant breakfast, and instant cameras, instant men- 
struation couldn’t be that hard. 


Egg-laying capabilities 

Lots and lots of women like the concept of hav- 

ing children. They like the idea of taking care of a 
newborn baby. They welcome all that nurturing 
and feeding and holding. The concept of pregnan- 
cy, on the other hand, is another story. Morning 
sickness? Huge, swollen bellies? Stretch marks, 36- 
hour labors, blood, pain, screaming .. . ? 
. Why not take a hint from our feathered friends? 
Why not discover a way to take the human equiva- 
lent of egg-laying (ovulation), bring it outside the 
body, and enable women to sit quietly for a few 
months while their babies grow in shells? It seems 
such a tidy solution to so many problems. No more 
worrying about what you eat and drink and do 
while you're pregnant. No backaches, weird food 
cravings, or constant urinating. And no more 
inconvenience. 

For the first few months, women could take 
their eggs anywhere — work, grocery shopping, 
the movies — carrying them in pockets or purses 
the way kangaroos carry babies in their pouches. 
As the eggs got too big to tote around, women 
could stay home and keep them warm, or put 
them in little incubators — whatever's easier. And 
in the final weeks, women would simply stay 


DAVID SIPRESS 


home quietly and nest. Marketers could jump into 
the action here and come up with special nesting 
tools (nesting thrones would be nice). More impor- 
tant, spouses could jump in any time a woman got 
tired of nesting and keep the egg warm for her. 
And think how wonderful it would be to watch 
that lovingly tended little egg begin to crack open. 
Think how sweet it would be to stand by with 
your significant other and watch as the tiny baby 
hands and feet emerged from the shell. A com- 
pletely painless answer to the miracle of childbirth. 


Anti-abuse medication for women 

We all know that the number of women in phys- 
ically or emotionally abusive relationships has 
reached epidemic proportions in this country. As 
things now stand, however, there are few truly 
effective solutions to the problem, and most of 
those seem to be the stuff of self-help books, 
preachy tomes that are geared toward women and 
their alleged “problems with self-esteem.” This is 
problematic on two counts. First, it puts the bur- 
den of dealing with abusive relationships squarely 
on the shoulders of women, implying in turn that if 
they are being mistreated, then it is somehow their 
fault. 

Second, the self-help approach appears to 
ignore any possibility that this syndrome could 
have physiological roots. Some women, after all, 
seem to have an almost biological need to be mis- 
treated. They flock instinctively to men who 
manipulate and criticize them, cut them down, and 
otherwise ensure that their already-low self-esteem 
remains, at best, marginal. Perhaps, like people 
who suffer from depression or anxiety, they could 
benefit from psychopharmacology. 

Anti-abuse medication would operate under the 
same principles as Antabuse, the highly effective 
drug that makes alcoholics violently ill at the first 
sip of a drink. So. When the man in your life starts 
taking you for granted, criticizing you in public, or 
otherwise hacking away at your sense of self, 
you’d simply pop an anti-abuse pill and lurch into 
a sudden fit of vomiting. Three or four bouts of 
this, and, it seems safe to say, your attraction to 
abusive males would begin to abate, thereby free- 
ing you to pursue happier, healthier romantic part- 
ners, 

Science could take this one step further, too, by 
developing a special extra-strength form designed 
to teach abusive men a thing or two in the process. 
This form would induce special high-speed projec- 
tile vomiting, making abuse extremely unpleasant 
for both parties. 


Miscellaneous solutions to myriad other 


The above ideas; of course, are only a start, 
designed to get research scientists thinking. But 
there are many, many other areas of a womans life 
that need addressing. Just empathize, folks! Use 
your imaginations! And if you're still stuck, here 
are a few suggestions: 

© Clones, which seem to be the only true solu- 
tion to the problems faced by working mothers. 

¢ Salt-free Confrontation Aids, which would 
enable women to stand up for themselves without 
bursting into tears. 

¢ Anti-gravity Skin Enhancers, which would 
fend off the threat of midlife sag. 

© Good men. Q 
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CREATING 


OMMUNI! 


embers of the so-called baby- 
boom generation spent the 
last two decades on the 
move, like migratory birds on 
a flight pattern tuned to the 
ever-changing socioeconomic 
winds. Now, say the pundits, 
an entire generation has a 
vague longing to settle down 
sail and be part of something — 
like a community. 

Some symptoms of the nascent desire 
among baby boomers to flock together: 

e Many once-mobile midlifers show 
signs of work-related burnout. Beginning 
to wonder what it all means, they are cast- 
ing for ways to contribute to the common- 
wealth, strengthening their ties to commu- 
nities in the process. Volunteerism, which 
‘dipped in the 1980s, is back to its old level 
and expected to rise. 

e Families are beginning to stay put, 
presumably bound to their current roost- 
ing places by jobs and schools. 

¢ As their offspring enter school, baby 
boomers feel compelled to get involved in 
one of the most visible of all community 
institutions. 

e An absence of leadership in 
Washington — which turned its back on 
many social needs during the ’80s — is 
forcing attention back to politics at the 
community level. 

¢ Computer networks, which conquer 
distance and loneliness in the great tradi- 
tion of the ham radio, are springing up 
across the country. Call-in TV and radio 
talk shows, which enable complete 
strangers to share their. most intimate 
secrets, are also proliferating. 

e The popular culture is beginning to 
reflect interest in the community and self- 
improvement of the helping-others kind. A 
1985 best seller, Habits of the Heart: 
Individualism and Commitment in 
American Life, which explores personal 
and social values in America, is still selling 
well. More recent titles include The 
Hunger for More: Searching for Values in 
an Age of Greed and The Brighter Side of 
Human Nature: Altruism and Empathy in 
Everyday Life. 

Because baby boomers — numbering 
an estimated 76 million — represent such 
a sizable chunk of the buying population, 
their perceived longing for human ties is 
already reflected on Madison Avenue, 
where ads for beer (“Miller Time”) and Big 
Macs (“Food, Folks and Fun”) feature 
warm images of friends and community. 
Television programming, too, which some 
media critics view as an extension of 
advertising, is increasingly sensitive to 
these themes; Twin Peaks got a lot of 
attention, partly because it evoked peo- 
ple’s fantasies about homespun small- 
town America and then blew them apart. 

Some of the shameless sentiment on 
prime-time TV may be part of an 
inchoate nostalgia for a world like it used 
to be — but probably never was. At the 
same time, the imagery seems to reflect a 
palpable yearning for new ways of view- 
ing the world and the individual’s place 
in it. 

The purported rebirth of the great 
American community poses a number of 
interesting questions. How will community 
be defined in the 1990s? Are baby boomers 
willing to do the sort of work it takes to 
create and maintain communities — or 
will the concept remain an object of their 
fantasies? And if new kinds of communities 
are in fact springing up, what are the 
implications for political candidates and 
causes? 


Deborab Baldwin is the editor of 
Common Cause magazine. 


_ A generation of 
disenchanted 
baby-boomers 

searches for a sense 
of connection 


by Deborah Baldwin 


The schmooze factor 

The tension between individualism and 
community is intrinsic to American culture. 
More than 150 years ago, French social 
philosopher Alexis de Tocqueville referred 
to the “thousand different types” of associ- 
ations in colonial America that formed a 
bridge between individual self-interest and 
the community at large; the authors of 
Habits of the Heart (a phrase borrowed 
from Tocqueville) cite his belief that, 
through associations, Americans bonded 
to wider political communities and devel- 
oped a sense of responsibility for the pub- 
lic good. Periodically — actually, most of 
the time — these high-minded impulses 
lose out to the equally powerful forces of 
entrepreneurship and personal mobility. 

Given the cyclical nature of such things, 
perhaps it isn’t surprising that after the 
group effort of World War II brought many 
Americans together, the advent of suburbia 
drove many of them apart. “Bedroom 
communities” — economically and racially 
segregated clusters of homes and schools 
— sprang up around the country and were 
communities only in the loosest sense. 
People moved constantly; to this day, one 
out of 10 homes changes hands every year. 

As early as the 1950s, sociologist Robert 
Nisbet deplored America’s changing physi- 
cal and social landscape, saying it had pro- 
found ramifications for the democratic sys- 
tem. In his book The Quest for 
Community, first published 37 years ago 
and reissued this year, Nisbet asserted that 
the erosion of traditional family authority, 
neighborhoods, and local communities led 
to the citizenry’s alienation and depen- 
dence on remote, centralized governmen- 
tal powers. 

Refugees from congested city neighbor- 
hoods and claustrophobic small towns 
rarely looked back, however. They 
focused on acquiring and maintaining their 
own high-quality private space — which 
’50s-era suburbs offered in abundance. 
Ensconced in roomy homes equipped 
with two-car garages, the middle class 
enjoyed a vast array of consumer products 
designed to make cocooning an increas- 
ingly feasible way of life. 

The suburb has become a symbol of iso- 
lationism, but isolation occurred within 
cities too. At one time Boston, Chicago, 
New York, and other cities were made up 
of racial and ethnic enclaves where people 
had at least nodding acquaintances with 
one another and shared some public space 
— if not town squares then crowded 
stores and sidewalks. Today the typical 
inner-city neighborhood is slapped with 
labels like “transition” or “gentrified,” 
based on the number of so-called yuppies 


who dwell there. 

Starting in the "70s, dual-income couples 
divided their loyalties between workplace 
and home. By the ‘80s, a period of ram- 
pant individualism, upper-income dwellers 
of inner cities and suburbia alike found 
they could enjoy all the conveniences of a 


} fully equipped kitchen, laundry, and rec 


room in the comforts of home, with only 
occasional forays to stock the shelves and 
refuel the car. With the more recent addi- 
tions of a fitness center, VCR, and comput- 
er-equipped office to the home environ- 
ment, one could really feel alone. 

Now that the pendulum is starting to 
swing slightly, living in style has become a 
symbol of loss as much as gain. As one 
radio commentator recently noted, we 
now have a society where people learn 
the meaning of community by sitting in 
front of the tube watching the neighbor- 
hood-bar comedy Cheers. A similarly 
poignant image — of a lonely yuppie run- 
ning on a treadmill in front of the TV set 
because he doesn’t have the sense to don 
his coat and walk to a neighborhood bar 
or diner — was offered in a recent issue of 
the alternative magazine Utne Reader by a 
fortysomething writer who deplored his 
generation’s disconnectedness. 

The repressed urge to mingle has never 
completely disappeared, and it surfaces in 
curious ways. Gregarious individuals like 
to vacation in quaint places — like 
Nantucket; Key West, Florida; and New 
Hope, Pennsylvania — where they can 
practically ruin a place walking around 
wishing they lived there. Town planner 
Andres Duany goes so far as to theorize 
that families flock to Disneyland not for 
the rides but for an opportunity to rub 
shoulders with other human beings in a 
pleasant, traffic-free environment. 

Duany believes suburbanites in particu- 
lar are tyrannized by their long, lonely 
commutes, which force them to spend 
most of their free time — he also calls it 
“political time” — in hermetic capsules. 
“You have a certain amount of free time in 
the day,” he explained in a radio interview 
earlier this year, “and in a town you might 
go to a corner store and discuss the issues 
of the day with other people like you.” 

Duany belongs to a school of communi- 
ty enthusiasts that includes Ray 
Oldenburg, author of a paean to the 
endangered community watering hole 
called The Great Good Place. Oldenburg 
says bars, corner stores, barbershops, and 
the like are essential to the democratic 
process because they engender face-to- 
face grassroots involvement. “Television 
has obscured that need,” he notes dryly, 
“but it has not obviated it.” 


The notion that the 1990s may usher in 
new definitions of community — to 
encompass extended families, friends, 
coworkers, and even radio call-in-show 
audiences — strikes Oldenburg as pathet- 
ic. “Can we really create a satisfactory 
community apart from geography?” he 
asks. “My answer is ‘no.’ . . . I'm aware of 
networking and how it helps careers and 
workplaces,” he says, “but these are going 
in the wrong direction.” 

Part of the problem: professional net- 
works shut out children, for whom com- 
munity ties can be especially meaningful. 
In an effort to help raise hissown sons’ 
consciousness, the Pensacola, Florida- 
based sociology professor took them to his 
hometown of Henderson, Minnesota, pop- 
ulation 740, where they ordered dime 
phosphates at an old-fashioned drugstore. 

As community meeting places go, so go 
town criers. More than 7000 American 
cities have no daily newspaper of their 
own, according to media critic Ben 
Bagdikian’s seminal book The Media 
Monopoly. He views the concomitant 
decentralization of America and rise of the 
homogenized, monopolized, consumer- 
driven mass media as one of the biggest 
threats to our political way of life. While 
citizens vote in 20,000 urban and rural 
places around the country, he points out, 
they are served by media “organized on 
the basis of 210 television ‘markets,’ which 
is the way merchandisers and media cor- 
porations sell ads. 

While some small-town refugees might 
question the level of political discourse 
that typically occurs in the pages of com- 
munity newspapers, few would disagree 
with Duany’s description of how mosf 
Americans gather information about the 
outside world: at home, after an exhaust- 
ing day at work, in front of the TV. 
“Politics becomes extraordinarily primitive 
because there is no room for discussion,” 
he maintains, “It’s what you're fed by the 
media.” 

To qualify as a community, a town or 
city should be able to pass the “South 
American Revolution Test,” Duany says. 
“When you hear that the revolution has 
started, do you know exactly where to go, 
or do you have to go to the TV set to find 
out where people are gathering?” 


The community redefined 

During the 1950s and ’60s, college and 
careers scattered young people across the 
country, far from immediate family and 
childhood friends. But, as Oldenburg sug- 
gests, the Tocquevillian urge to congregate 
and associate never disappeared. 
Definitions of “community” simply 
changed. Suburban-bred students formed. 
urban and rural communes. Or they gravi- 
tated to the anti-war, women’s, and civil- 
rights movements, which in a sense were 
communities based not on locale but on 
shared values and goals. During the 90s, 
some social trendwatchers believe, the 
same overwhelming urge to join will drive 
aging yuppies off their treadmills and into 
the streets..Or so the theory goes. 

The resurgence of interest in communi- 
ties is often cast not only as a reaction to 
the Me Generation’s flitting mobility and 
the sterility of its surroundings but also to 
the spiritual emptiness of the 1980s, com- 
monly referred to as the. Decade of Greed. 
“After a virtual orgy of individualism, 
Americans may finally be rejecting the idea 
that the best things in life come from look- 
ing out for No. 1,” Suzanne Gordon, 
author of Lonely in America, wrote earlier 
this year. 

Turn-of-the-decade commentators take 
hope from the statistics. The Boston-area 
branch of United Way attracted two and a 





half times more volunteers in 1989 than in 
1988, according to a spokesperson. She 
notes a trend toward involvement in one- 
time, short-term projects — possibly a 
reflection of the hectic lives and short 
attention spans of many midlifers. 

Perhaps as significant as trends like these 
are people's perceptions of them: while 
Gallup Poll data show that volunteerism 
increased gradually during the 1980s, the 
level in late’ 1989 was about the same as it 
was before Bush took office amid all the 
fanfare about points of light. Nonetheless, 
the polling group reported, four in 10 
Americans think the spirit of volunteerism 
in their communities is on the rise. 

Rhetoric often precedes action, but in 
some cases it can replace it entirely; after 
all, it’s a good deal easier to talk about the 
need for community and helping others 
than to do something about it. President 
George Bush seemed to get the words 
right in his inaugural speech, saying, “We 
cannot hope only to leave our children a 
bigger car, a bigger bank account. We must 
hope to give them a sense of what it 
means to be a loyal friend; a loving parent; 
a citizen who leaves his home, his neigh- 
borhood, and town better than he found 
it.” But for some reason those words 
sound hollow compared to President John 
Kennedy’s ringing call for citizen involve- 
ment, “Ask not what your country can do 
for you ... ,” which helped lead thousands 
of Americans into public service. 

Maybe life was simpler then. Certainly, 
people believed they had more time and 
fewer obligations. “The biggest contradic- 
tion is that people would like to be active, 
but in most households both adults are 
working,” says Jerry Hagstrom, author of 
Beyond Reagan: The New Landscape of 
American Politics. “My suspicion is that 
you'll see more involvement as people 
grow older. But you have to ask if it’s in 
their own interest. . . . People are very 
active with schools because they have kids 
in them. Organizations through which théy 
gain no personal benefit? I'm not so sure.” 


In the wry essay in Utne Reader men- 
tioned earlier, writer Brad Edmondson 
points out that real community work 
means giving something up, and that’s 
hard. He seems to capture his age group’s 
ambivalence, noting, “We’re passionate 
about community issues, but forever think- 
ing about moving away to get a better job, 
more money or some other abstraction. 
The state of being in one place and think- 
ing about another is our natural habitat.” 

Edmondson ends up predicting that dur- 
ing the 90s “more and more people will 
be in a position to join real communities 
instead of pining after imaginary ones,” 
but not because he believes yuppies’ poli- 
tics will suddenly change. Rather, baby 
boomers are getting older, and older peo- 
ple don’t move around so much. 


the ’80s 

Meanwhile, were the ’80s as bad as 
some people think? 

At least one social interpreter, Mark 
Satin, the iconoclastic editor of the political 
newsletter New Options, says no. “I guess 
I’m not sophisticated enough to see things 
correctly,” he wrote early this year with 
self-conscious irony. “I liked the 1980s. . . . 
In the ’80s we laid the groundwork for 
realizing the longings that were first 
brought to mass consciousness in the ’60s. 
All kinds of strains are waiting to be hot- 
wired, now, by a new social movement.” 

Satin maintains that a new cultural 
archetype emerged during the ‘80s, “the 
caring individual,” or one who is equally 
committed to self-development and social 
change, to individual freedom and social 
justice. A true grassroots democracy, he 
argues, requires these personally and 
socially responsible individuals. 

Satin is heartened by the fact that many 
potential grassroots activists are now in 
their 40s or older, their “public years,” in 
the words of Virginia Hodgkinson, who 


tracks national trends in volunteerism and 
charitable giving at the Washington-based 
Independent Sector. The public years typi- 
cally follow two decades of absorbed 
careerism and child-rearing and can be a 
fertile time for personal growth and social 
commitment, Hodgkinson and others 
believe. Her latest research indicates that 
midlifers and seniors are increasingly 
active in community organizations, but not 
necessarily because they are nearby. 
Rather, they tend to pitch in at places they 
are attracted to ideologically. (To accom- 
modate volunteers from outside the neigh- 
borhood, Hodgkinson suggests churches 
and other community centers build big 
parking lots.) 

For many baby boomers and their 
younger siblings, there’s an added induce- 
ment — the memory of the ’60s. One opin- 
ion poll of people in their 30s that showed 
61 percent viewed the '60s as a construc- 
tive period and 51 percent missed the 
sense of community that existed back then. 

During the ’70s and ’80s, says Satin, 
“They were digging in for the long haul, 
by getting the degrees and establishing 
their careers. Now they're able to go out in 
the world and have an impact.” 

Just as he rejects the “media caricatures” 
of the '80s, he rejects some of the romanti- 
cization of the 1960s. An anti-war activist 
who fled to Canada to organize similarly 
disaffected Americans, Satin, now 43, 
recalls the era as divisive and judgmental, 
with too much emphasis on us-versus- 
them. “I hope what we’re moving toward 
is an integration of individualism and com- 
munity with acceptance of the diversity in 
our society,” he says. 

Unlike Oldenburg and others, Satin is 
uninterested in bringing back small-town 
America, with its Main Streets lined with 
barbershops and bars. “I’ve lived in small 
towns,” he says flatly, alluding to a child- 
hood in small-town Minnesota and a more 
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recent two-year stopover in 
Winchester, Virginia. “It was boring.” 

Characterizing the notion of neighbor- 
hoods and geographical communities as 
“totally unrealistic,” Satin says we tend to 
forget that the people who held together 
traditional communities were women. He 
credits the women’s movement and other 
positive social changes for making tradi- 
tional communities “impossible” and says 
even urban ethnic communities have been 
romanticized. “I suspect most of the city 
neighborhoods written about nostalgically 
were in transition. People were bound 
together by wanting to move up and out; 
their vivid, warm memories are of people 
similar to them, who were also eager to 
move on.” 

Others agree that it’s a mistake to ideal- 
ize the past. “We can never bring the tradi- 
tional community back,” social philoso- 
pher John Gardner wrote in the Kettering 
Review \ast year. “The traditional commu- 
nity was homogeneous. We live with het- 
erogeneity and must design communities 
to handle it.” Author of books on leader- 
ship, self-renewal, and other topics, 
Gardner added, “The traditional communi- 
ty commonly demanded a high degree of 
conformity. Because of the nature of the 
world we live in, our communities must be 
pluralistic and adaptive, fostering individu- 
al freedom and responsibility within a 
framework of group obligation.” 

Many community advocates nonetheless 
like the idea of having some sort of physical 
meeting place where all these diverse indi- 
viduals can assemble, if more along the 
lines of a town hall than a corner store. In 
this kind of setting, Satin argues, participato- 
ry democracy, the kind that features face-to- 
face communication, can begin to flourish. 


tiny 


Armchair activists 

Others, however, seek society at the 
computer terminal. All it takes is a personal 
computer, special software, a telephone 
line, and a little box called a modem, which 
enables one computer to connect to anoth- 
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For boomers: schmaltz in advertising 


AT&T probably did it first, but Ronald Reagan did it 
just as memorably. 

In equally slick commercials, the former president and 
the phone company both tapped deep longings for 
human ties — Reagan, with his misty-eyed evocations of 
old-fashioned, small-town America, and AT&T in its 
moving “reach out and touch someone” vignettes. 

These days commercial and political advertisers are 
using ever-more sophisticated schmaltz to woo the 
baby-boom generation. And whether what's being sold 
is a burger or the next president, images of family, 
friends, and community are increasingly popular ways 
to the hearts of a generation that yearns for a kinder, 
gentler nation. 

President George Bush coined not only that phrase 
but “a thousand points of light,” a catchy if abstract 
vision of volunteerism in which a starry sky arises out of 
the ashes of underfunded social-welfare programs. But it 
wasn’t just a campaign slogan: upon becoming presi- 
dent, Bush started issuing daily press releases com- 
mending citizen volunteers; he also gets his picture 
taken with one of these local heroes whenever he’s out 
of town on one of his frequent official-business-cum- 
political-fundraising tours. 

Partly because the federal government's grim budget 
problems are trickling down to the state level, this year’s 
gubernatorial candidates — as well as some candidates 
for Congress hoping to win on local issues — eagerly 
talked up the value of community and volunteerism too. 

Republican Governor James McKernan came up with 
the idea for “Maine Street 90” while campaigning for 
election four years ago. A celebration of the many com- 
panies and communities that make the Lobster State so 
wonderful, the ongoing, privately funded effort was 
designed partly to advise citizens that there were “limits 
on what the state could provide, so communities would 
have to provide for themselves,” a spokesperson 
explains. Saddled with a mounting state budget deficit 
— and having barely survived tough competition in his 


reelection campaign — McKernan can be expected to 
drive home the community message even harder in the 
months ahead. 

While Republicans may have done it first, they aren’t 
the only ones calling on humankind to come together. 
Successful Democratic gubernatorial candidate Lawton 
Chiles used the slogan “Florida — a community, not a 
crowd,” in a single phrase banishing the troubling image 
of a rapidly growing state overrun by untrustworthy 
strangers and replacing it with feelings of safety and 
cooperation. 

In Maryland, thanks to a proclamation issued by 
Democratic Governor William Schaefer, who was 
reelected easily, October 13 was the second annual 
“Community Service Day,” giving citizens “a chance to 
give something of themselves to others in ways that they 
can enjoy,” as Schaefer put it last year shortly before 
joining thousands for free hot dogs at a “volunteer rally.” 

A number of other politicians use the themes of com- 


' munity pride, family values, and state chauvinism, and 


some attempt to cram all three into the same message. 
“There’s a very strong sense of family and community in 
Maine,” to quote McKernan in Maine Street ’90 literature, 
“a sense of belonging and of caring about our friends 
and neighbors, that is not found in a lot of places in this 
country.” 

“My state deserves the best,” declared Representative 
Lynn Martin, the Republican who failed to unseat Illinois 
Senator Paul Simon, in a spot that described her as “car- 
ing for the needs of others.” A five-minute TV salute to 
Democratic Senator James Exon of Nebraska, who won 
a third term, featured dreamy images of Nebraska's foot- 
ball teams, farms, families, and countryside, along with 
some close-up shots of the incumbent hanging around a 
day-care center. And in Alaska, losing Republican guber- 
natorial candidate Arliss Sturgulewski, apparently sensi- 
tive to charges of being a carpetbagger, boasted that 
when she moved there from Washington state, “ 
brought with me the values of my pioneer logging fami- 
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ly” — although what that means is anyone’s guess. 

Which is how many candidates like it. “Values are 
never really defined,” observes Michael Garrett, who 
compiles political TV ads for a weekly videotape service 
called See Spot Run. “The unsaid words allow people to 
fill in all the good connotations of being from that state.” 

While broad sentiment has long been a staple of polit- 
ical advertising, today’s family and flag-waving imagery 
is a particularly effective way for a single message to say 
different things to different people. “For conservatives, it 
means the woman stays home; for liberals, it means day 
care,” says political analyst Matthew MacWilliams of 
these themes. 

As a consultant to Senator Wyche Fowler (D-Georgia) 
during his 1986 election campaign, MacWilliams found 
from polls that “family and personal values” were top 
concerns among voters, especially outside Atlanta. 
Anticipating an attack from his conservative opponent, 
Fowler got on TV early in the primary contest to prove 
he was no liberal. He promised he’d bring to office 
“Georgia values” and waxed eloquent about his commit- 
ment to family. 

But isn’t Fowler divorced? 

That wasn’t a problem, MacWilliams recalls. “He has 
an extended family in the state. We showed his family 
home, the whole bit. We talked about small towns and 
what he believed in. ‘Family values’ is read so many 
ways; it’s just important to have them.” 

MacWilliams traces the ascendancy of such themes to 
Reagan’s expert use of them in 1980, which initially put 
Democrats on the defensive. They’ve been trying to 
prove their worthiness as good family- and community- 
minded Americans ever since, he says. 

Voters have always preferred messages that put feel- 
ings ahead of issues, MacWilliams believes, and the cur- 
rent proliferation of value-laden ads simply means polit- 
ical consultants are more in tune with what the elec- 
torate has wanted all along. “With the exception of lit- 
mus-test issues like abortion,” he says, “issues have 
never really moved voters. . . . They are moved more by 
a sense of who the candidate is.” What voters most 
want to know about candidates, he adds, is “do they 
care about me?” 
: — DB 


er. Viewed by some as a panacea for citizens 
who, by design or default, are isolated geo- 
graphically, socially, or politically, electronic 
networks enable like-minded individuals to 
hold “conferences,” share information, and 
organize political campaigns. 

While some computer illiterates find the 
technology intimidating, advocates see it as 
a warm, user-friendly way to give anyone 
who wants it an opportunity to participate. 
“I happen to think the advent of new tech- 
nologies, like cable TV and electronic net- 
works, makes grassroots democracy a lot 
more viable than it ever has been,” says 
Roger Craver, a fundraising expert who 
communicates mostly in writing and cheer- 
fully admits he learned the significance of 
the electronic media by watching how his 
teenagers absorb information. (One observ- 
er has dubbed this multimedia process “par- 
aliterate osmosis.”) Craver says people are 
getting used to communicating by leaving 
messages and picking up threads of conver- 
sation on their computers, hashing things 
out electronically instead of in person. 

“The sense of community is now multidi- 
mensional,” he believes. “While the fear is 
that [computers] subvert the interpersonal 


PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


As Boston high school football teams vie for the City Championship or possible 
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capacity, the fact that they are physically 
remote increases people’s candor and will- 
ingness to share.” 

It’s either the most exciting thing to come 
along since Tom Paine’s printing press — 
or a classic couch potato’s idea of getting 
involved. Either way, computer communi- 
ties are spreading, spawning their own 
lingo and tribal customs. Some are tiny, 
while others boast so many members they 
can afford a professional system operator 
(“sysop”) to manage the flow of informa- 
tion and edit it for usefulness. 

One of the biggest and best-known com- 
puter communities grew out of the Hands 
Across America anti-hunger campaign, 
which put up $140,000 to help get it start- 
ed. Apple also made a donation — free 
training and $500,000 worth of computers 
and modems — no doubt in the hopes that 
such enterprises would grow and multiply. 

Based in Santa Cruz, California, 
HandsNet was launched in late 1987 to 
help disparate anti-hunger groups learn 
from one another’s successes and failures. 
Subscribers get the latest in anti-poverty 
news and activities — all without the both- 
er of paper and postage: “E-mail” (electron- 


ic mail) does away with letters and tele- 
phone tag, and an “on-line” library gener- 
ates data. “The main thing is the feeling of 
community,” says network editor Susan 
Dormanen. “There’s a national constituency 
(for anti-poverty efforts] and it’s a real 
empowering feeling for people, especially 
for small groups, to have access to all this 
information.” 

Other examples include SeniorNet, a San 
Francisco-based effort to break the isolation 
of computerphobic senior citizens. It offers 
opportunities to “socialize” and classes in 
“electronic citizenship,” or the art of apply- 
ing pressure by modem. 

Then there’s SCARCNet, short for the 
Smoke Control Advocacy Resource Center 
Network, an anti-tobacco campaign run out 
of the Advocacy Institute in Washington. It 
comes with an international counterpart 
aimed at pressuring the US to stop market- 
ing cigarettes overseas. Both, says manager 
Nancy Stefanik, serve what she calls “the 
smoking control community.” 

No one knows how many electronic 
forums there are, although Tom Sherman, 
of the five-year-old Electronic Networking 
Association, guesses there are “thousands.” 


Not surprisingly, ENA has no physical 
headquarters and issues its newsletter, 
Netweaver, by computer. 

One of the more intriguing experiments 
in Computer communications is taking a 
trial run in hip Santa Monica, California. The 
Public Electronic Network (PEN) is free to 
all 95,000 residents, who can jump on-line 
to read city files, including the City 
Council’s agenda, hold informal town meet- 
ings, and accept and receive private E-mail. 

The PEN system has been an overnight 
success, says a spokesperson, who scanned 
her computer files to identify the number of 
“accesses” during one recent month (7095). 
She says residents have used PEN to debate 
such hot issues as rent control and the pro- 
posed construction of a new hotel. Some 
City Council members use it to gauge pub- 
lic opinion, although they are barred from 
using PEN to send out the electronic equiv- 
alent of franked junk mail. 

Many Santa Monicans already own com- 
puters, but for those who don’t, the city 
hopes to install terminals in the one place 
that might be thought of as where to go 
during the next revolution: the local shop- 
ping mall. Q 


Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8 


Super Bowl recognition, Rich Levine, Neighborhood Network News Sports Director, 
continues to provide Boston's only television news coverge of-high school sports. 


Levine finds that these reports mean a lot to coaches, parents and local viewers 


who take pride in watching the high quality performance of Boston's young athletes. 


But the players have other use for these reports. Some players use the footage of 


their games to improve their game. Others hope to earn a college athletic scholarship 
by having their performance seen on videotape. And for some, playing football and 
receiving the recognition which television provides is the reason why they stay in 
school. 


During the years that Levine has covered high school sports, he has also been a 


strong advocate for improved sports opportunities and facilities in Boston's public 
schools. ‘Why not give Boston’kids a top-rated athletic program in the Boston public 
schools?" Levine asks. He is convinced that participation in sports helps teen boys 
and girls throughout their adult lives. And he believes they deserve more than a school 
sports budget locked into 1972 funding. 


‘A good journalist first,"’ is how Levine describes his professional goal reporting 


high school sports. With nine years of play-by-play experience in four different live 

sports, a bachelors degree in broadcast journalism from Syracuse University, and a 
great love of the game, Levine brings talent and experience to his NNN coverage of 
Boston's young athletes. 


Watch BNN-TV’s Neighborhood Network News Monday through Friday at 5:30, 9 and 
11 p.m. on Cable Channels 3 and 8. The news is all about Boston. Neighborhood 
Network News is produced in cooperation with the B.U. College Of Communication. 
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Vegas on my mind 


A true tale from the land of contradictions 


by Mark Jurkowitz 
L AS VEGAS, NEVADA — It’s midnight 


on October 25, a few hours after 

James “Buster” Douglas has surren- 
dered his $24 million heavyweight title by 
taking one hard punch from Evander 
Holyfield and deciding it was nap time. 
And now Vegas is in full swing. On the 
pulsating “strip” in front of Caesars Palace, 
a few testosterone-laden yahoos lean out 
of their car to explore a business transac- 
tion with an inebriated young woman stag- 
gering across the street. She stops, turns, 
and curses. Standing at the corner, a mid- 
dle-aged man dressed like a 4-H Club con- 
ventioneer is not impressed with this 
apparent display of moral rectitude. “If she 
wasn’t a hooker, she wouldn’t be interest- 
ed,” he says to a companion, his voice 
dripping with Southern molasses. 
Moments later, previous protestations to 
the contrary, the woman sidles into the 
front seat of the car and it speeds off. 

“What a lowlife,” sneers the Southerner, 
oozing contempt for this modern-day 
Sodom as he purposefully wends his way 
to the nearby Dunes Casino. 

That’s Las Vegas, city of contradictions. 
This isa place where sex is practically sold 
over the counter (prostitution, legal in 
nearby counties, is officially verboten 
here, but hookers loiter ostentatiously at 
every casino lounge, and visitors are inun- 
dated with pamphlets offering the services 
of “dancers” who make private visits to 
hotel rooms). Yet the town is full of 
monogamous-looking, graying, middle- 
American tourists wearing polyesters, 
plaids, and wire-rim glasses. And as for the 
mores of the locals, suffice it to say that a 
survey in the Las Vegas Review Journal 
indicated that 58 percent of the respon- 
dents had no interest in finding out 
whether the Mapplethorpe exhibit would 
be offensive to them. If it came to town, 
they simply wouldn’t go. 

Las Vegas isa place that can separate 
gamblers from thousands of hard-earned 
dollars with one nasty sweep of the black- 
jack deck. Yet it generously ladles out to 
its guests heaps of penny-ante bargains, 
ranging from $1.99 breakfast specials to 
75-cent beers to hotel coupons that offer 
discounts on everything from bags of pop- 
corn to keno cards. 

It is also a place where each casino is a 
mini-Disneyland, a raucous cacophony of 
clinking cocktail glasses and clanging slot 
machines. Yet walking the strip late at 
night, with the neon flashing silently and 
the desert air still and weightless, you can 
feel an almost transcendental tranquility 
here. 

Las Vegas is unique. There’s nothing 
quite like that after-dark cab ride from the 


airport to the strip when you first arrive in 
town. As you close in on your destination, 
a brilliant light emanates from the depths 
of the darkened valley, an unreal collage 
of the blues, greens, reds, and yellows of 
casino frontage shooting up toward a star- 
ty sky. No matter where you were earlier 
that day, no matter where you have come 
from, you instantly know that you’re 
someplace completely different. 


Casino envy 

The fiercest battle in Vegas isn’t between 
Holyfield and Douglas. It is the struggle for 
strip primacy between the classy dowager, 
Caesars Palace, and the dazzling debu- 
tante, the brand spanking new Mirage. 
These two proud competitors — next-door 
neighbors — represent old money versus 
nouveau riche, a distinction best illustrated 
by their choice of evening wear. When the 
sun goes down in the desert, Caesar’s 
glows in a striking but sophisticated 
turquoise cloak. The Mirage shimmers in a 
stunningly spectacular gold costume. 

Both do their damnedest to seduce, 
stretching out to ensnare the visitor with 
conveyer belts to carry you off the side- 
walk and directly into the gaming hall. The 
Mirage gives you a little more sex up front. 
A huge tropical rain forest with cascading 
waterfalls in front of the hotel. A volcano 
that erupts in flame every 15 minutes once 
the sun goes down. Green porcelain por- 
poises leaping out of ponds. A wild-animal 
habitat featuring two majestic (real) white 
tigers. 

Caesars favors — as you might expect 
— a more classic approach. During the 
five-minute ride on the people mover, an 
announcer extolls the virtues of the regal 
world that awaits you inside, one populat- 
ed by Caesar and Cleopatra, centurions 
and emperors. He’s not kidding. Once in 
the building, you're greeted by a huge stat- 
ue of Caesar (pointing the way to the slot 
machines), a few heavily muscled young 
men plodding around in faux-armor and 
helmets, and a comely young woman 
who's just gotta be the Queen of the Nile. 
Spike-heeled cocktail waitresses follow the 
theme by squeezing themselves into 
breast-lifting togas-cum-mini-dresses and 
attaching fake falls to their hair. (One such 
fashion princess, spotting a weman of 
questionable repute wearing a slinky dress 
in the lounge, couldn't resist observing, 
“What a tacky outfit!” In Vegas, tacky is rel- 
ative.) 

Ultimately, Caesars’ charms win out, and 
here’s why. In the moments following the 
bogus Holyfield-Douglas fight — one of 
the truly anticlimactic events in sports his- 
tory — everybody is feeling a little 
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depressed and cheated (particularly the 
paying customers). So it’s on to Caesars for 
some cheering up. No problem. Who 
should be stationed at strategic points 
along the people mover but young casino 
employees with friendly smiles, on hand 
to spray the passengers — cologne for 
men, perfume for women. Once inside the 
casino, you immediately encounter — 
what else? — a champagne fountain. No 
charge, no waiting. Just pick up your glass 
and fill ‘er up. In virtually no time, the 
stench of the rotten fight is erased with fra- 
grance and the memory of Douglas’s gut- 
less performance is clouded by bubbly. 
This is Las Vegas at its most therapeutic. 


The church of the sporting wager 

The sports betting parlor is the closest 
thing to an organized church in this city. 
It’s early on a Saturday morning and the 


_ pews at Caesars are filling up fast. These 


are the several hundred coveted seats fac- 
ing the altar — a bank of television sets 
that will broadcast six different college 
football games simultaneously. Over to 
one corner is the collection box, the tellers 
who take your money and hand out little 
tickets that say things like Notre Dame 
—12"2, $25. (This means you are picking 
Notre Dame to beat the University of Pitts- 
burgh by more than 12/2 points and that 
you will win $25 if that occurs.) Then there 
is the bible, the electronic tote board con- 
taining the magic numbers that set the 
odds and points for the eight pro hockey 
games, 12 pro football games, and 46 col- 
lege football games that the casino will 
take action on. 

By the 9 a.m. kickoff (noon Eastern 
time), the place is packed, the area dark- 
ened eerily for maximum viewing, and the 
Bloody Marys and beers are flowing (a bar 
has conveniently been set up nearby). The 
crowd is buzzing — literally and figura- 
tively. “This place is action central,” shouts 
one already giddy local who spends every 
weekend plunked down in the same bet- 
ting parlor chair. For luck, of course. 

At the end of a long day — close to 8 
p.m. — it’s finally time for the communal 
prayer. Here’s the situation. Notre Dame, 
which must beat Pittsburgh by more than 
12 points to reward its bettors, is leading 
by only 31 to 22. Time is running out and 
Notre Dame has marched near the Pitt 
goal, heading for another seven points. 
But Coach Lou Holtz, who has no interest 
in running up the score, decides to let the 
clock simply tick away. Most of the men 
appear to have wagered heavily on the 
Fighting Irish. It is time to pray. 

“Please, Lou, please, Lou,” wails one fel- 
low at the top of his lungs, beseeching the 
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coach to try for one more score. Others 
moan in accord, and still others seem to be 
speaking in tongues. As the gun sounds, 
ending the contest at 31-22, one loud and 
piercing lament spirals heavenward. 

Oh lord, we have wagered foolishly. 


The real world 

Once in a while, the real world rears its 
ugly head in Las Vegas. Shortly after the 
Holyfield-Douglas fight has ended, a large 
crowd is milling around in front of the 
Mirage, cameras poised, waiting for the 
next volcanic eruption. A minor fracas 
erupts first. Several green-jacketed Mirage 
security people confront a black man who 
apparently has been selling unauthorized 
Holyfield-Douglas T-shirts. Matters appear 
to be under control until a petite young 
woman — wearing an oversized sweat- 
shirt and toting around two young kids — 
decides to get into the act. 

“Fuck you,” she screams to the security 
guards, pointing to the glamorous hotel in 
the background. “You have millions of 
fucking dollars and you’re worried about 
this guy.” The verbal assault continues for a 
few moments, and from the reaction of her 
children, it’s obvious that mom has gotten 
into her share of tiffs with various authority 
figures. “My mother is good, isn’t she?” asks 
the eldest, his face bright with pride. 

Then in an instant, it’s not so good. The 
lead guard turns and tries to usher the 
mother — now spouting a steady stream 
of invective — away from the scene. She 
refuses to move and instead bumps against 
him. Suddenly, the guard’s had enough. 
He grabs the mother and slams her vio- 
lently against the fence, forcing her head 
down. “No! No!” she screams at the top of 
her lungs as she struggles to break free, 
only to find herself rammed hard up 
against the fence again. The eldest child — 
probably about eight — takes a swing at 
the big guard, bouncing a tiny fist off his 
meaty arm. “Go get your father,” shouts 
the mother, as her kids dash toward the 
hotel. Security forces pile out of the casi- 
no. A whistle blows and a pack of Las 
Vegas cops on bicycles roars across the 
strip and skids to a halt at the Mirage curb. 
The mother is still screaming and strug- 
gling as they slap on the handcuffs. You 
get a sick feeling in the pit of your gut. 

Moments later, though, you're back inside 
the Caesars casino, being numbed by the 
sensory bombardment. Crowds at the crap 
tables roar, coins clatter down into the slot 
machines, the beautiful people parade 
around like show horses, and a Top 40-type 
lounge act booms in the background. 

You’re in another world. You're not 
even sure that that ugly incident of five 
minutes ago really ever happened. Then a 
woman, who has obviously been spending 
a lot of time at the champagne fountain 
and who is dressed for a night in the Com- 
bat Zone, approaches. 

“Do you know,” she asks eagerly, if 
unsteadily, “if there are any post-fight par- 
ties going on?” 

In Las Vegas, sober reality is fleeting. O 
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OWNERS 
SNOW TIRES , 


: Buy your snow tires early and SAVE BIG $$ !!! 
‘ Snow wheels also available at big savings. Call for sizes not listed. i 


| DUNLOP AND KLEBER STEEL RADIAL SNOW TIRES | 
i 


185/70R14 $59 | lseronis 175/70R13 $ 55 
195/60R15 $99 185/70R13 $ 59 t 
$ 59 


205/70R14 
185/65R15 $90 185/70R14 
$100 
$ 98 i 


185/65R15 
195/60R15 
195/65R15 
205/65R15 


205/65R15 


205/55R15 
185SR14 = $59 | _ o950R15 195/60R14 


185/60R14 
205/60R15 $110 195/60R14 $100 
195/65R14 (Pirelli) $101 | 2O5/60R15 $ 99 


t PRI ES FREE Mounting FREE Lifetime Road Hazard : 
ALL C FREE Spring Change Over Warranty (Kleber/Dunlop) 
} INCLUDE | fpeetiat Repair 


sirecteire . a 


Sat. 7:45 am-6 pm Bop mw f 
Closed Sundays 126 a RNGMME No g 
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| All Major Credit 
Cards Accepted 


| Open: Mon.-Fri. 7:45 am-6 pm 


$4.95 Connection 
when you order 
howtime or 
The Movie Channel. 





The hilarious comedy about raising a child 
starring John Travolta, Kirstie Alley, and the 
voice of Bruce Willis. 


Call 787-8888 


*Offer available on standard installation in serviceable wired areas only. Standard 
installation is 150 feet or less of aerial construction. Plus sales tax where applic- 
able. Some restrictions may apply. 


Mii CA BLEVISION 


TUNE INTO THE JAZZ BRUNCH 
SUNDAYS ON 


ROCK THE BOAT RADIO 
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FACTS ABOUT CATS 
You seem to be stumped as to the origin of the old wives’ tale about cats sucking the 


breath out of humans (August 17]. Perhaps I can help. Cats are often accused of being 
indifferent to their owners, but they simply bave different ways of showing their affection. 
One of these is sniffing the breath of their owners. Often a cat will come sit on its owner's 
lap and stick its nose in bis face, inbaling whatever it was be ate for dinner. This can go 
on for a minute or two. I can see how this would worry Joe Medieval, who was already 
suspicious of felines. It goes without saying that a cat would gravitate to a baby’s milk- 
laden breath. Perhaps the cat also wrapped itself around the baby in a cuddly manner. 
The baby was probably sleeping peacefully until the parents rushed in. The result: panic, 
crying babies, and a lot of cats being burned at the stake for no good reason. So if there is 


a cat padding around your house, not to worry. They either love babies or they’re terrified 
of them and won't go near. 
Kathryn Ziehm 


Washington, D.C. 


It’s hard to believe a person in the 1990s can still believe that cats could “suck the 
breath out of babies.” No reputable cat-care book has ever suggested that a cat will “suffo- 
cate” a baby! I have over 50 cat books in my possession, and bave lived with cats for 34 of 
my 39 years. My cats sleep next to me at night, and the only thing that concerns me is 
that I might roll over and crush them! You are an irresponsible reporter. If you bad half 
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the brains and personality of a cat, you could accomplish much more than writing for a 


cheap throwaway paper. satan 
mna Kentnor 


West Covina, California 


Listen, honey, at least I've got something to sleep with besides a cat. The cat books that 
warned about the danger of suffocating a baby were You and Your Cat by David Taylor 
(1986, page 197), and The Complete Book of Cat Health and Care by JJ. McCoy (1968, 
pages 49-50). Is the danger exaggerated? Maybe, but read on. 


+ 


As @ passed-out drunk freshman in a Michigan State dorm room about 32 years ago, I 
can attest to cat breath thievery — or at least cat-assisted attempted suffocation. 
Unconscious in my bunk bed, I was unaware that one of my academic neighbors had let 
a small stray cat into my room during the night. The next morning I awoke with really 
fuzzy vision and undeniably bairy tongue. Naturally I thought I bad achieved a truly 
remarkable hangover. I raised my hands to give my eyes a serious rubbing (I was lying 
Slat on my back), when much to my surprise I discovered a large furry growth protruding 
at least three inches above my face. Disorientation is not the appropriate word, but it'll 
bave to do. I pulled my arms back to my sides and froze while I tried to make sense of the 
situation. About that time the furry growth began to purr, as kitties will do when touched. 
Eureka! I had a cat on my face. Totally disregarding the cat's ability to extend its claws, I 
grabbed it and flung it across the room. I developed a cat fur allergy which stuck with me 
Sor 25 years, but at least it didn’t steal my breath. Cats like to cuddle up to things warm 
and rhythmic — I've seen them sleep atop operating electric motors, so it’s probably best to 


keep them out of nurseries. Baby’s face would be too much to resist. 
Kirby Metcalfe 


Dallas 


THERE’S ONE IN EVERY CROWD 

In reading through one of your past columns, “Vegetarians Go Ape,” I noticed an 
unusual fact that you seemed to expose with great confidence. You stated that “Jane 
Goodall established more than 20 years ago that wild chimpanzees kill other animals 
once in a while and eat the meat with relish.” I question the accuracy of this. Where 


would wild chimpanzees obtain relish? 
Guru Singh Khalsa 


Los Angeles 


MAKE THAT TWOIN EVERY CROWD 
You obviously know everything. Is it true Stanley and Livingston penetrated darkest 


Africa wearing pith belmets because they knew they would find no plumbing there? 
Eugene B. Vest 


Chicago 
You dithgutht me. 


If it’s the Straight Dope you want, Cecil can give it to you. Write Cecil at the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston, 02215. 
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FRIDAY 
SECULAR ORGANIZATION FOR 
SOBRIETY sponsors recovery support groups 


at 8 p.m. tonight at the Arlington Street Unitarian . 


Church, 351 Boylston St., Boston, and at 7 p.m. 
on Sun. at First Church Unitarian, 2 Church St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 491-9078. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers an Incest Sur- 
vivors Anonymous meeting at 6:30 p.m. and a 
meeting for women who have surrendered a 
child to adoption at 7 p.m. Both take place at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
BOSTON BEANSTALKS TALL CLUB 
holds a social hour (for men 6’2” and over and 
women 5’10” and over) at 6 p.m. at Champion 
Sports Bar, Marriott Hotel, 110 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 482-8255. 


SATURDAY 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a wheelchair- 
accessible meeting for women with chronic ill- 
nesses and a women’s writing group at noon at 
46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

PRIME TIMERS holds its monthly meeting for 
older gay men at 2 p.m. at Lindemann Health 
Center, 25 Staniford St., Boston. Fee $1; call 262- 


8685. 

THE NAMES PROJECT/BOSTON holds a 
quilting bee for those who wish to add a loved 
one’s name to the AIDS quilt at 4 p.m. at the 
Arlington Street Church, 351 Boylston St., Boston 
(use Boylston St. entrance). Free; call 451-9003. 


SUNDAY 
ART AND FAITH WORKSHOP begins at 
2:30 p.m. at Song of the Turtledove, 11 Montague 
St., Cambridge. Donation $5; call 492-6512. 
BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY AND LES- 
BIAN YOUTH drop-in center opens at 2 p.m. 
today. On Wednesday, a general meeting begins 
at 7:30 p.m.; a new persons’ meeting begins at 6 
p-m.; Men’s and Women’s Issues groups meet 
separately at 6:45 p.m. All take place at St. John 
the Evangelist Church, 35 Bowdoin St., Boston. 
Open to those 22 and younger. Free and 
wheelchair accessible; call 523-7363. 
SECULAR ORGANIZATION FOR 
SOBRIETY. See listing for Fri. 


«MONDAY ~ -- : 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a meeting for 
lesbian partners and ex-partners of incest sur- 
vivors at 7 p.m.; a support group for battered 
women, a women’s Narcotics Anonymous meet- 
ing, and a meeting for women who have recent- 
ly chosen to publicly acknowledge a disability, 
all at 7:30 p.m.; and a lesbian rap at 8 p.m. All 
take place at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 354-8807. 
“FAMILIES FIRST” offers a seminar for par- 
ents in interfaith families at 12:15 p.m. at the 
Children’s Museum, 300 Congress St., Boston. 
Admission $10 individual, $15 couple; call 426- 
6500. 
QUEER NATION holds its bimonthly meeting 
to confront homophobia, “queer invisibility,” and 
heterosexism. Call 577-8123 for location and 
information. 


TUESDAY 
“FAMILIES FIRST” offers a seminar for 
parents entitled “Things Kids Do That Drive Us 
Nuts: Understanding Motivation and Behavior” at 
12:15 p.m. at the Children’s Museum, 300 
Congress St., Boston. Admission $10; call 426- 
6500. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a sexual har- 
assment at work support group at 6:30 p.m.; an 
lesbian rap for women over 30,at 7 p.m.; and a 
bisexual women’s rap at 7:30 p.m. A special 
meeting to plan the center’s 20th anniversary 
celebration begins at 7 p.m. All take place 
at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354- 
8807. 
FRAMINGHAM GAY AND LESBIAN 
YOUTH GROUP holds its bimonthly event at 
6 p.m. at the Civic League Building, 214 
Concord St., Framingham. Open to youth aged 
22 and under. For more information write: 
Youth Group, P.O. Box 426, South Framingham, 
01701. 
SECULAR ORGANIZATION FOR 
SOBRIETY sponsors a recovery support 
group at 2:30 p.m. at STEP, Inc., US Coast 
Guard, 427 Commercial St., Boston. Free; call 
491-9078. 
UNIVERSITY OF LIFE offers a lecture enti- 
tled “Mysterious Ancient Egypt” at 8 p.m. at The 
Elizabeth Peabody House, 277 Broadway, 
Somerville. Suggested donation $10; call 648- 
6811. A second lecture with a selection of topics 
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from ancient Egypt to why the grass is 
green is held at 8 p.m. at the Alliston 
Congregational Church, 41 Quint Ave., Allston. 
Admission $5; call 893-1235. 
“HOW TO COMPETE IN A COMPETI- 
TIVE JOB MARKET™ is a workshop offered 
by the Rabb Planning Center at 6 p.m. at 81 Mt. 
Auburn St., the Garage Mall, Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge. Reservations required. Fee $10; call 
868-8886 


BOSTON BEHAVIORAL MEDICINE 
CENTER offers a lecture on healing sexual trau- 
ma through hypnosis at 7:30 p.m. at 303B Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Free; call 924-1801. 
CENTERPOINT offers a lecture on “Judaism 
and the Art of Intimacy” at 7:30 p.m. at 1120 
Beacon St., Suite 1G, Brookline. Fee $8; call 566- 
5946. 


WEDNESDAY 
SECULAR ORGANIZATION FOR 
SOBRIETY sponsors a recovery support group 
at 7 p.m. at Memorial Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Free; call 491-9078. 
MANIC-DEPRESSIVE AND DEPRES- 
SIVE ASSOCIATION holds its weekly sup- 
port-group meeting at 7 p.m. at the deMarneffe 
Cafeteria, McLean Hospital, 115 Mill St., Belmont. 
Free; call 855-3665. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a lesbian Al- 
Anon meeting at 6:30 p.m. and a writer’s support 
group at 7:30 p.m. Both take place at 46 Pleasant 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY AND LES- 
BIAN YOUTH. See listing for Sunday. 


FRIDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers an Incest Sur- 
vivors Anonymous meeting at 6:30 p.m. at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 


ONGOING 
PROJECT OUTREACH provides free inten- 
sive outpatient treatment for IV-drug users. 
Services include drug-free detox groups, individ- 
ual counseling, recovery groups, medical screen- 
ings, and AIDS counseling and testing. Project 
Outreach is located at the Macht Building at 
Cambridge Hospital, 7 Camelia Ave., Cambridge. 
Call 547-1147. } 
GAY AND LESBIAN HELPLINE provides 
support, information, crisis intervention, and 
referrals. Sponsored by the Fenway Community 
Health Center, the helpline is open Monday 
through Thursday from 6 to 11 p.m. and on 
Friday and Sunday from 6 to 8:30 p.m. Free; call 
267-9001. 
PROJECT CARE/AIDS offers anonymous, 
confidential, and free counseling and HIV-anti- 
body testing in Wareham, New Bedford, 
Plymouth, Hyannis, and Martha’s Vineyard. Call 
(800) 696-2437. 
THE MENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
OF CENTRAL MIDDLESEX offers a 24- 
hour helpline to provide assistance on any per- 
sonal problem. Call (508) 263-8777 or (508) 486- 
3130. 
CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL offers individual 
and group treatment for stress disorders, 
panic/anxiety attacks, chronic headaches, hyper- 
tension, bulimia, chronic pain, weight problems, 
smoking, and obsessive-compulsive disorders. 
Call 498-1520. 
COMMUNITY PROGRAMS AGAINST 
SEXUAL ASSAULT offers hotline counseling, 
medical and legal advocacy, referrals, and free 
counseling for women who have been raped or 
sexually assaulted and their families and friends. 
Call 536-6500. 
COMMUNITY ACCESS LINE FOR THE 
PHYSICALLY CHALLENGED is sponsored 
by Spaulding Rehabilitation Hospital. The access 
line offers information on recreational activities. 
Call 720-6659. 
PROJECT RACHEL offers confidential coun- 
seling and sacramental reconciliation for women 
and men experiencing grief due to a past abor- 
tion. Call 783-5480. 
WORKSHOPS FOR MENTAL-HEALTH 
PROFESSIONALS on treating adult children 
of alcoholics are offered at McLean Hospital, 115 
Mill St., Belmont. Call 855-3361. 
YOUTH BUSINESS INITIATIVE provides 
free business training and financial assistance to 
Greater Boston residents aged 18 to 30. Call 338- 
0815. 
INNER POWER DEVELOPMENT CEN- 
TER OF BROOKLINE offers classes in psy- 
chic development, stress management, dream 
workshops, and more in Brookline and Quincy. 
Call 696-2375. 





The Urban Eye section carries a weekly listing of events, support 


groups, health and counseling services, lectures, and other activities. 


Please send listings to: Urban Eye Listings Editor, the Boston Phoenix, 


126 Brookline Avenue, 


before date of publication. 


Boston 02215. 


deadline is two weeks 
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You'll find 
the answer 
to your 
problems in 
the Phoenix. 
See the 
“Mind, Body, 
and Spirit" 
Section in 
the Classifieds 
for further 
details. 


To place an ad, 
Call 


267-1234 
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"& COUNSELING 





Marc D. McGarry 
(617) 630-0094 






THERAPIST 
FINDER _ rrtt 


Group and Individual 


edical care provided by 
Associated Physicians, Inc. 
1297 Beacon St, 
Brookline, MA 02146 
(at Coolidge Corner) 


If privacy, expertise and integrity matter, 
count on 
THE CRITTENTON 


¢ ABORTION Services ¢ ist & 2nd Trimester 
x Le as 
¢ All Board Certified Physicians * Specialists 


WN A private 












(617) 782-7600 


10 Perthshire Road, Boston 02135 
Private Location ¢ Free Parking * MBTA access 
-Look for us in te NYNEX yellow pages- 





PLANNED 
PARENTHOOD 738-1370 


The Name You Can Trust 


Affordable Birth Control & Gynecological Services 
Abortions (Up to 18 Weeks) 

Pree Walk-In Pregnancy Testing 

Confidential, Personalized Care 

Prompt Appointments-Evening & Saturday Hours 


1031 Beacon St., Brookline 
Conveniently located on the Green Line 


REPRO 


associates 
practice devoted to 
reproductive medicine, 


| because with some matters it’s privacy that counts. 
e FREE P © General Anesthesia 
TESTING ¢ Birth Control 
© Abortion up to © Gynecology 
22 Weeks © Tubal Ligation 


731-0060 


ancy 


Coping with the 
Overall 
Pregnancy/Parenting 
Experience 


Individual and family counseling for: 


° nancy and post-partum issues 
e eouale relationships 


© family issues 
nancy decision-making 


© pr 


single parenting 


to aid in 


Support and Group Counseling 


For more information and for service requests 
call: COPE 617-357-5588 
530 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MA 02116 





Live to your Fullest Potential 
HYPNOTHERAPY/PSYCHOTHERAPY 


The Inner Power Development 
Center continues to offer the successful 
combination of modern/traditional 
psychotheraputic treatment with hypnosis 

the elimination of negative 


thoughts that lead to anxiety, depression, 
low self-esteem and unwanted behavior 
patterns and substance abuse. 


call: 696-2375 for Brookline 
or Milton appointment 





Days or Evenings 


Sliding Fee Scale 


Joyce Dolberg Rowe 


Director of continuing 
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1651 Beacon Street, Washington Square, Brookline, 277-9722, 277- 
3039. Open Sunday through Thursday from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m.; 


Friday and Saturday from 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m. AE only; no checks. 

















Full bar. Ramped access. 


emember Cantonese-Amer- 
RR: food? Before Man- 
darin-Szechuan, before 
authentic Cantonese, this was 
what we knew as Chinese food. 
Won-ton soup. Subgum chow 
mein. Eggrolls. Sweet-and-sour 
shrimp. Moo goo gai pan, white 
as Indiana gravy. Spareribs that 
, were quietly kosher on Sunday 
nights even though they came 
from a pig. Fried rice. Egg drop 
soup. Steak kew. Gai ding. Egg 
foo yong. Lo mein. Does any of 
this ring a bell? Does the bell 
make you salivate? 

If your mouth waters for Can- 
tonese-American food, the Gold- 
en Temple is for you. Although 
there are other survivors serving 
American ’50s-style Chinese food, 
few do it with as much verve or 
quality. I confess to a long-stand- 
ing interest in this place, begin- 
ning in 1973 when I lived in the 
neighborhood and used to take 
out enormous bags of spareribs 
for $2.25. The space has been 
redone at least twice since then, 
and now is quite fancy and mod- 
ern. But the food remains in a 
time warp: Cantonese-American 
dishes made with a real intention 
to please. 

Golden Temple does have 
some cutting-edge menu features, 
though they are on the ofber cut- 
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ting edge: it is the first Chinese 
restaurant I’ve been to that offers 
decaf cappuccino, chocolate for- 
tune cookies, and three brands of 
sake served in the correct 
Japanese style. The table is set 
with knives and forks, and when 
you ask for chopsticks, you get 
plastic ones. That last bit of Amer- 
icanization shows unusual respect 
for the health codes, by the way. 
Though you're not supposed to 
wash and reuse wooden imple- 
ments, most Chinese restaurants 
do. 

But what counts is the food, 
and the food here counts. Barbe- 
cued ribs ($6.25) are down to 
seven per serving, but they’re bet- 
ter than ever, slightly honey- 
glazed and beautifully roasted to a 
peak of meaty tenderness. The 
duck sauce and mustard (always 
on the table) aren’t as special as 
the dish, but we'll call that tradi- 
tion. 

From the Mandarin-Szechuan 
menu, Golden Temple has taken 
Peking ravioli ($4.25), and taken 
them more successfully than 
many Beijing specialists. These 
large dumplings come fried, yet 
both pasta and gingery filling are 
fully cooked. The soy-scallion dip 
again isn’t as special as the dish, 
though it has an unusual tang of 
Japanese-style soy sauce and is 
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the traditional dip to serve with 
the dumpling, an effort you don’t 
always see. Littleneck clams 
($9.65 a dozen, $13.55 for 18) 
come from the Chinatown wave 
of authentic Cantonese seafood 
houses, and these are creditable. 
Golden Temple has gone with the 
largest littlenecks, almost cherry- 
stone size, but cooks them care- 
fully enough so that they are just 
chewy, not overdone or under- 
done. The dark sauce has more 
scallions than fermented black- 
beans, and too much brown gravy 
per scallion or bean, but this error 
is not unknown on Kneeland 
Street. 

Remember ho yu gai poo 
($7.95)? Pretty exotic eating back 
in 1964. You start with batter-fried 
slices of chicken breast (that’s the 
gai poo), and smother them in 
oyster sauce (ho yu) and various 
vegetables, always including 
black mushrooms. The Huke Lau 
in Chicopee, where I ate my first 
10 or 12 platters of ho yu gai poo, 
used to grate almonds on top, a 
“Polynesian” twist. The Golden 
Temple doesn’t go that far, but it 
does include plenty of black 
mushroom strips and a decent 
assortment of Chinese vegetables: 
pea pods, bok choy, water chest- 
nuts, and so on. 

Remember yatka mein? Temple 
yatka mein ($7.75) is a handsome 
portion of medium shrimp and 
three pork strips on a bed of rice 
tagliatelle with a lot of supermar- 
ket mushrooms and some more 
bok choy. The weakness of this 
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DINING A Cantonese-American blast from the past 


generous platter is the lack of 
“tasty sauce.” 

Euro-veggies also dominate 
beef and broccoli ($7.45), but our 
broccoli tasted almost as good as 
the rabe-type Chinese broccoli. 
There is a lot of sliced tender beef 
in this one, too, and plenty of 
tasty dark sauce. A best buy. 

Roast duck (whole $19.85; half 
$11.55) verges on the Mandarin. 
The method of preparation is mar- 
ination, which gives the meat a 
hint of anise, then a careful roast 
to get the skin almost crisp and 
keep the meat tender and juicy. 
This does leave some fat, which is 
desirable in Chinese gastronomy. 
We ordered the half, and I 
admired the quantity as well as 
the quality of the unboned slices, 
and the sliced cabbage under- 
neath. If you also order moo shi, 
you can borrow a pancake and 
some sweet-bean sauce, and pre- 
tend it’s Peking duck. 

The moo shi (we had chicken, 
$6.95) is the Mandarin answer to 
chop suey. The five pancakes 
were well made and strong, 
though a little tough on cooling, 
and the stir-fry contained plenty 
of chicken, Chinese and American 
vegetables, and a clever use of 
cellophane noodles to replace the 
bounce of the tree ears in more 
traditional mixes. 

Golden temple has those rum 
drinks — though I miss the paper 
umbrellas —~ and beer, including 
Tsingtao from China, but I was 
curious about the three brands of 
sake ($3.75). We ordered the 
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“medium sweet” brand, 
Hitorimusume, which I had 
thought of as relatively dry when I 
tasted it previously (at the 
Japanese restaurant Agatha). It 
does have a comparatively fruity 
aroma, within the grainy-sherry 
range of how sake actually tastes. 
Golden Temple serves it in the 
traditional flask, warm (could be 
hotter), with the tiny cups. The 
“sweet” sake is Gekkeikan, which 
I agree is on the sweet side. On 
the soft drink side, there’s Tianfu, 
an American-made, no-caffeine 
cola that goes down tasteless 
despite such “imported Chinese 
herbs and spices” as Szechuan 
peony root. . wee 

Desserts are limited to the old 
canned fruits. Lychees ($2.95) are 
a large serving from a good can. 
The chocolate fortune cookies are 
a kick, though our fortunes were 
stuck in a striving, '80s groove. 
Mine was half-right: “You are 
never selfish with your advice or 
your help.” 

I'd advise other Chinese restau- 
rateurs to pick up on the design of 
the new Golden Temple, which 
imposes an Art Deco starkness on 
the traditional shapes that make 
us yearn for ribs. Ceiling struts 
and plastic panels just suggest the 
Polynesian thatched false roofs of 
vintage Trader Vic's. Leather 
chairs and granite wall panels 
come together into a handsome 
design that still pushes the old 
buttons. As tends to happen when 
Chinese designs are simplified, it 
also seems somewhat Japanese. 
An openly Japanese reference is 
the presence of six silent TV 
screens above the bar, two adjoin- 
ing sets per channel. 

Apparently everyone in Brook- 
line grew up on this food — some 
at the old Golden Temple — and 
so the place packs up on week- 
end nights. Even in exotic cate- 
gories, there is a comfort-food 
revival. QO 
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This directory is not like 
other restaurant listings. 
These are honest evalua- 
tions, distilled from our full- 
length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant 
listed is recommended as 
being among the best of its 
type in its area. 

The date appearing at 
the end of each entry indi- 
cates the year and month 
of review. Price range is 
rounded to the nearest dol- 
lar and is the range quoted 
for entrees, unless fol- 
lowed by “ac,” indicating a 
la carte. Bear in mind some 
menus change seasonally. 


Y REVIEWED 
The Bive Dimer, 178 Kneeland St., 
Boston Leather District, 338-4639. Mon.- 
Wed. 7 a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs.-Sun. 24 hours. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Up two steps 
from sidewalk level. $6-10 (all night, break- 
fast, $5-$7). 

Fun, revival diner, but the unique feature 
is the all-night scene on weekends. Food 
loses its footing between diner classic and 
diner mod, but no one can argue with the 
great French fries and fritters — in fact, any- 
thing fried — the real, lumpy mashed pota- 
toes, and the superb line of pies, especially 
buttermilk. Pancakes are popular, but they 
won't get the trucker trade until there's 
more grease in the homefries and the hash. 
And maybe the coffee too. Great chocolate 

* milk. (9/96) 
on Tremont, 569 Tremont 
St., South End, Boston, 424-8577. Daily 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Access up a few steps from street 
level. $6-$13. 

Less a sequel to the successful St. 

Botolph restaurant than a "90s grazeteria. 
Entrees are held down to pastas and grilled 
pizzas so appetizers can go wild and crazy. 
Addictive focaccia bread, fine fried cala- 
mari, sweet-potato fries — even duck ravio- 
li with hoisin buerre blanc is good to eat, 
better to talk about. Italian flavors keep 
things focused. It’s loud, it’s fresh. Dress for 
a white room with black chairs and red 
cushions. (8/90) 
Chef Chow’s Howse, 354 Chestnut Hill 
Ave., Brighton, 566-2275. Sun.- Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m. -11 
p.m. $4-$10. 

Not a top-notch Mandarin-Szechuan 

restaurant, but rather good for the suburbs, 
and a big step up for Coolidge Corner. Go 
for steamed ravioli, spicy dishes, and Gen- 
eral Gau’s chicken with its tasty croquettes. 
Our reviewer advised against greasy noodle 
dishes and most fried food. (8/90) 
The Grille at 1700, 1700 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 277-3400. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Sun. noon-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. Sidewalk-level access but up two steps 
to most tables. Sidewalk café tables at 
lunch. $6-$13. 

Until the Italian food is improved, I'm rec- 


ous kebabs, and moussaka. Also broiled 
bluefish and a nice, oversize line of burgers. 


geriatric crowd and attract the yuppie ele- 
ment. The strategy is better food at moderate 
prices, and it should prove a winner. (8/90) 
Jimy Mac’s Southern Comfort, 300 
Beacon St., Somerville, 547-1770. Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up two steps from 
sidewalk level. $4-$20 (most $6-$10). 

The most authentically Southern of the 


revival barbecues, with huge, starchy side 
dishes; lange, creamy desserts; and vast por- 
tions of pit-barbecued ribs, spicy fried 
chicken, and such. Expansion to a sit-down 
restaurant has brought on miore desserts, 
more fried fish, a Sunday brunch with grits 
and country ham, and some Cajun-style 
dishes, notably a fine jambalaya. Great fries. 
Pit master Butch Harris is the classic 
ar character often associated with bar- 


becue. (9/90) 
Le Grand Café, 651 Boylston St., 
Boston, 437-6400. Mon. 8 a.m.-7 p.m.; 
Tues.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 8 
a.m.-midnight; and Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. Sidewalk-level access 
sea bathroom down one full flight of stairs. 
$9. 

Sound salads, honest soups, straight 

sandwiches, several kinds of roast chicken, 
and huge desserts amid the tourist traps of 
Boylston Street. Despite the French decor, 
the taste is American and the danger is 
creamy blandness. Avoid that with peppery 
fried calamari, grilled-eggplant pizza (with 
real pesto underneath), and anything 
chocolate except the frozen yogurt. Or go 
for it with chicken pot pie topped with real 
mashed potatoes. An informal but very nice 
and extremely useful place. (8/90) 
The Loading Zone, 150 Kneeland St, 
Boston Leather District, 695-0087. Daily 8 
a.m.-11 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
Ramped access. $10-$14. 

Talk about frame-breakers. You’re down 
by South Station, you go into this late-"70s 
industrial-style magazine-layout room, then 
your table is a work of art under glass, and 
the food is Southern barbecue. Some of it 
— salads, smoked sausage, ribs, okra pop- 
corn, hush puppies, grilled tuna, pulled 
pork — is first rate, if not perfectly authen- 
tic. You've got a lot to talk about, but it’s 
loud. Go in costume, you'll fit right in. 
{8/90) 


Beston Chicken, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. $4-$5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken take- 
out into the restaurant category. As such, it’s 
a no-frills, no-service bargain in gourmet 
fast food. Why go to some national chain 
when you can have rotisserie chicken, fine 
chicken pie, real mashed or boiled pota- 
toes, and a choice of yuppie salads and 
cookies for a few dollars more? Bring your 
favorite barbecue sauce from home. (10/89) 
Cactus Clubs, 939 Boylston St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon-11;30 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps from 
sidewalk level. $7-$11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest 
menu with Caribbean hedges. The unifying 
theme is dinner as tourism, and the commit- 
ment to regional flavors is only sauce deep. 
But they do use real coriander, and the fried 
prairie oysters are delicious in addition to 


affording the opportunity for various smutty 
jokes. Ribs, grilled fish and meats, barbe- 
cue, and salads decently priced; dodge 
conch fritters, desserts. (6/89) 
Cambridge Brewing Company, 
Building 100, One Kendall Square, East 
Cambridge, 494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; 
Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer. $5-$8. 

A brew pub with excellent ales, working 
back from the outstanding “Charles River 
Porter.” The food is basic fern bar, with 
good chowder, salads, burgers, fish and 
chips, and potato skins. With anything fanci- 
er, our critic found fault. Build your dinner 
around the brews. A loud setting with a 
pretty sedate, MIT-ish crowd, so far. (7/89) 
Cambridge Deli and Grill, 90 River 
St., Cambridge, 868-6740. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.- 
8 p.m. No credit cards, no liquor. Access up 
one bump from sidewalk level. $5-$7. 

A clean and pleasant Cambridgeport 
grilled-sandwiches kind of place that attract- 
ed my attention with a fine order of barbe- 
cued ribs, They are finished on the gas grill, 
and though this isn’t authentic Kansas City 
practice, it makes a nice order of ribs, 
cheap, and with some parking in the area. 
Take out, or inhale them right there. (6/90) 
Cottenwoed Café, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-$20. 

At last, Southwest American nouvelle 
comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a bouill- 
abaisse-like fish stew with hot pepper. Reg- 
ular Mexican food much better than we 
usually get. (3/89) 

Jake and Earl’s Dixie 

1273 Cambridge St., Cambridge, 491- RIBS. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Access up one bump from sidewalk 
level. $4-$8. 

Take-out branch of the East Coast Grill 
set up with five stools but decorated like a 
roadside museum of Southern shlock cul- 
ture and rib religion. North Carolina pulled 
pork made the reputation of the place, but 
I’m impressed with the Memphis dry-rub 
ribs, which feature a thick but never burned 
crust of incredible caramelized pepper fla- 
vor. Great sauces and cornbread, too. The 
jerked chicken is, like, look out there. Other 
ECG favorites, Caribbean desserts, sneak in. 
Tone is late hippy. Wear your thickest 


drawl. (6/90) 
Po Café, 2046 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 354-9793. Tues.-Sun. 5-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. Full bar. Access up two 
bumps from sidewalk level. $6-$10. 

Texas heaven in the booths of a Porter 
Square bar. No atmosphere but incredible 
background mix of real old Chicago blues 
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and real even-older country-and-Western 
music. Food is heavily smoked, Texas style, 
80 start with the pulled chicken and various 
beef components. Hot barbecue sauces, 
and the legendary El Yucateco réd-pepper 
sauce on every table. Great fries, too, and 
no-tomatoes chili, as it ought to be. Vegetar- 
ians can eat the grilled fish, or just the 
French fries. (6/90) 


CHINESE 
Beijing Il, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun, noon-midnight. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-$12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middle- 

brow taste for generous platters of aptly 
fried food, inexpensive. The specialities are 
scallion pancake, General Gau's chicken, 
and sesame beef. Don't order anything arty 
and you will be mightily pleased. We all 
agree that dry, sautéed, spicy green beans 
— my favorite item here — aren't arty, 
right? (9/89) 
Bernard’s Chinese Gourmet 
Peking, the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 969- 
3388. Daily 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-9:30 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Street- 
level access. $6-$13. 

An unusually good Chinese restaurant 
for the suburbs despite the only-average 
deep-frying, usually the sine qua non of 
suburban Chinese food. The strengths here 
are more authentic: dumplings, noodle 
dishes, seafood, crisp vegetables in soups 
and stir-fries, and the semi-dietetic steamed 
dishes. Leans Mandarin. Only concession to 
the mall environment is otherworldly acous- 
tics, but the joys of Bloomingdale's and first- 
rate Peking ravioli under one roof are 
already extraterrestrial. (4/90) 
Crystal Restaurant, 460-464 Mass Ave, 
Central Square, Cambridge, 576-1550. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Sidewalk-level access. $4-$13. 

A lengthy menu with important concen- 
trations in spicy Szechuan dishes, seafood 
in all provincial styles, and cold appetizers. 
Of that last, don’t miss jade pea pods, which 
is actually a dish of cold garlicky shrimp 
with snow peas. Splendid red-sauce (“hong 
shill”) eggplant, too. Overlong menu means 
stick with their specialties and what is sell- 
ing briskly, or I'm not responsible. (6/90) 
Hong Kong , 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-$11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 
bun in the morning to the last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there's also an out- 
standing salt-and-pepper squid-and-seafood 
hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, General 
Gau's chicken, is full of strong flavors, cor- 

Continued on page 12 
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Continued from page 11 

rectly balanced. (4/89) 

79 Restaurant, 640 Washington St., 
Boston, 451-9772. Daily 9 a.m.-10 p.m. MC, 
Visa. No liquor. Up one full flight of stairs, 
no wheelchair access. $3-$11. 

And now, in the heart of the Combat 

Zone, a peaceful and well-isolated (second 
floor) restaurant combining Vietnamese and 
Mandarin-Szechuan and Cantonese dishes. 
So you can have Vietnamese spring rolls 
and soup, General Gau’s chicken, the chow 
foon of your pasta-mad dreams, and a Viet- 
namese fruit milkshake for dessert. And 
should. All of it good, but my nod to the 
Mandarin-Szechuan dishes, which are 
among the best of their ilk in greater China- 
town. (3/90) 
Taiwan Cwisine, 63 Beach St., China- 
town, Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-1 a.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. Up one small 
step from sidewalk level. $5-$12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and 
both as delectable as you can find. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including a peppery Szechuan orange- 
flavored beef. The Taiwan modernizations 
include extra deep-frying and plenty of gar- 
lic. (6/89) 


INDIAN 
indian Globe, 474 Mass Ave, Central 
Square, Cambridge, 868-1866. Daily noon to 
10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. Sidewalk- 
level access. $6-$9. 

Not the first, or the fifth, Indian restau- 

rant in Central Square, but a good one: 
cheap even by Indian-restaurant standards, 
with good tandoori, a number of vegetarian 
curries, a variety of breads, fine fried appe- 
tizers, and excellent chutneys and pickles. 
Desserts, soups, and the lamb dal piyaza of 
our night were undistinguished. Informal 
and already popular with a young crowd. 
(2/90) 
Reyal India, 1215 Comm Ave, Allston, 
787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $6-$10. 

New management is pressing a Northern 
Indian food policy, which means great 
breads, fascinating creamy curries with 
fresh coriander liberally applied, and a 
steady, slow-burn level of spicing, similar to 
the one-asterisk dishes in Thai places. Some 
disappointments on the tandoori menu, and 
the frying could be lightened up, but every- 
thing we had was edible — nay, filling, gen- 
erous, and inexpensive. Don’t miss the 
Moglai murgh (chicken and mushrooms) 
and watch for blackboard specials. (10/89) 
Taj Mahal at Kenmore, 484 Comm 
Ave, Kenmore Square, Boston, 247-8181 or 
247-7266. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC 
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Visa. No liquor. Access down seven steps 
from sidewalk level. $4-$13. 

The Taj Mahal took over the space from 
the Oasis at Kenmore, but the great, mari- 
nated beef kebabs and the rest of the Mid- 
dle East menu linger on and even con- 
tribute to the mixed-tandoori platter. The 
Indian staff is associated with India Pavil- 
ion, a Central Square favorite, and shows a 
subtle hand with rich, spicy North Indian 
stews and fried appetizers. All the two 
cuisines have in common is that this restau- 
rant does both well and prices them tempt- 
ingly. (6/90) 


ITALIAN 

Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-$20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, salads, 
veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib steaks, 
a vegetable garnish like a Renaissance 
painting of a harvest, and a superlative 
decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Pastavino, 75 Park Plaza, Boston, 482 - 
0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.-3:30 
p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. $8-$22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 
desserts at moderate prices; well-selected 
but high-priced wines. A basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian 
names. The whole thing inside walls of mir- 
rors. What you see is how an upscale tratto- 
tia looks where Pastavino began: France. 


(4/89) 
Rine’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-$12. 

Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 
the kind you can’t much find in town any- 
more, but open and thriving in East Boston. 
Cheap and tasty. Corners have been cut, but 
not on the long-simmered red sauce and the 
homemade pasta dishes. Go early and often 
to the grated-cheese shaker. (4/89) 
$fuxzi, 300 Boylston St. (the Atrium), 
Chestnut Hill, 965-7707. Sun.-Wed. 11 a.m.- 
3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5 p.m.-1 a.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. Street-level access to most tables 
via garage and elevator to mall; one full 
flight below street level from Boylston St. 
Free parking under the mall or valet park- 
ing, $3. $12-19. 

An outstanding grill in a good North Ital- 
ian restaurant set in a dismal grotto with 


ugly decor, poor lighting, and blasting disco 
background music. Given the shortage of 
good restaurants in the near suburbs, dress 
up, bring earplugs and a flashlight, and 
feast on grilled asparagus and portabella 
mushrooms, grilled red snapper with 
lemon-caper vinaigrette, and even grilled 
anise cake. Super grilled bruschetta, lobster 
salad, and decent pasta, too. (3/90) 


JAPANESE /KOREAN 
Goemon Japanese Noodle, 1 
Kendall Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 
577-9595. Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-10 p.m.; Sun. noon-8 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa, Full bar. $4-$8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- 
down restaurant romantic enough for dates 
on a budget. Superb appetizers, and three 
kinds of homemade noodles with a variety 
of toppings. I loved all the noodles and rec- 
ommend fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 
sleeper topping. Green-tea ice cream more 
controversial. If it seems exotic, just order 
tempura and you've got fine fried food in a 
real restaurant at fast-food prices. Noodles 
are Japan's most popular fast food. (7/89) 
Sushi , 426 Harvard St., Brook- 
line, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. noon-10:30 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9:30 
p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $5-$16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 

take-out. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Telkkyo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West Cam- 
bridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m. and 
5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; 
Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$6-$19. 

What’s new and different is the yakitori 
bar, serving a variety of barbecued chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 
go down especially well, with or without 
beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine ser- 
vice. Wear your sharp socks and reserve the 
tatami tables. (1/89) 

LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 
E.B. A Rendez-Vows, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-$8. 

Cambridge's second Haitian restaurant. 
Cheap and very filling with serious portions 
of meat, fried plantains, and rice and beans, 
Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, peppery 
squash soup. If you’re new to Haitian food, 
fried pork or fried fish is familiar and deli- 
cious. (12/88) 
izzy’s Sub Shop, 169 Harvard St., Cam- 
bridge, 661-3910. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8:30 
p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. No credit cards. No 
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Enjoy Great Chinese Foo 


liquor. Access up one step from sidewalk 
level. $3-$6. 

Cheap, plentiful, and clean dinners in a 

somewhat bland Puerto Rican style, which 
therefore favors the soups. A big case of 
fried savories for the nostalgic and a really 
large and fun selection of imported soft 
drinks at honest prices. Some dishes and 
drinks from Jamaica and the Dominican 
Republic as well as Puerto Rico, all in an 
eight-table luncheonette that respects all 
comers in its mixed-immigrant neighbor- 
hood. (5/90) 
Las Palmas, 162 Park St. (corner of Cen- 
tral and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. 
Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. 
$5-$10. 

To hell with cocaine — Colombia should 

export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Colombian cooking is mild flavored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visibly clean kitchen should 
reassure anyone. Repeat after me: steak, 
fried fish, enormous bowls of soup, 
tostones, plato montanero, chorizo sausage, 
and excellent coffee, of course. (9/89) 
The Seagrape Tree, 890 Mass Ave, 
Arlington, 646-5999. Tues.- Sat. 5:30-11 p.m. 
MC, Visa. No liquor. No bathroom. Access 
up one bump from sidewalk level. $8-$12. 

Ten tables of delightful and authentic 

(though none too spicy) Jamaican (mostly) 
delights. Exotic flavors run through trim- 
mings like the corn breads with caraway, 
rice and beans with coconut milk, and fried 
plantains. I also maximally recommend the 
clear-broth Grenada conch chowder, any- 
thing “jerked” or barbecued, and the escov- 
eitch fish. And don’t fill up on “festivals,” 
the addictively sweet fried corndodgers. 
(4/90) 
7.J.’s Taqueria, 690a Washington St., 
Brookline, 734-8226. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m. No credit cards, no liquor. Sidewalk- 
level access. $2-$5. 

Slightly yuppified, take-out version of a 
Mexican fast-food stand, with most of the 
spirit and corn/chile flavors but perhaps too 
little grease. I thought the machaca (beef 
and egg) and carnitas (chopped. pork) were 
the most Mexican tasting of the seven fill- 
ings, and I recommend them on tostadas for 
the most corn taste. Where something miss- 
es, it’s mostly because the ingredients are 
too good. Don't skip the soups. About eight 
seats make this a restaurant, almost. (5/90) 
Tijvama, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884- 
7494; 290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., 
Somerville, 628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine (Chelsea only). 
Both locations up one step from sidewalk 
level. $7-$13. 

Two cheap Mexican restaurants with 
largely Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. 
The Tex-Mex food is mediocre, except for 
good chile con carne. Try the funkier and 
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Southerner dishes such as jalisco tamale, 
puerco adobado, molotitos, or the no-spice 
fried dishes like pollo a la tijuana done up 
in corn flakes. Chelsea is cheaper and has a 
little more sabor but both have uniformed 
mariachis playing and singing Friday 
through Sunday, and they’re a trip. (8/89) 


LUXURY 

Biba, 272 Boylston St., Park Square, 
Boston, 426-7878. Mon. Thurs, 7-11 a.m., 

11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 
p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m. All credit cards, Full 
bar. $16-$24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Boston’s best restaurant. 
Because it is so novel and large spirited it 
falls into its own category. Certainly the 
restaurant all Boston is talking about, with a 
vivid combination of bold decor and bolder 
food flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and 
frank in its love of fried.food, strange food- 
stuffs, and familiar foods done as never 
before. The jazzed-up classics are generally 
more fun than the Chinese cover versions, 
but it’s all tremendous fun. Don’t be over- 
awed, be happy. (9/89) 

Jasper’s, 240 Commercial St., Boston 

523-1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. (reservations 

ri AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $20- 
37. 

Luxurious and very expensive but a chal- 
lenging stew for those who equate quality 
with refinement. Old flavors contend with 
top-quality ingredients and techniques. All 
the great meals are illuminating — this one 
makes you define your own taste. Entrees 
ask questions like: “Lobster is a luxury food 
and you've paid to have it cooked in the 
best and most difficult way, but aren’t pep- 
per and smoke where it’s really at?” (8/89) 
Merton’s, 1 Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Boston, 266-5858. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-$23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 

steak house. Surely the last upscale restau- 
rant in Boston where one can smoke a cigar 
without objections (even from us: the venti- 
lation is*excellent). Bizarre presentation of 
cello-wrapped raw meat and a dying giant 
lobster. And despite it all, a custom-aged 
porterhouse steak of unimaginable flavor 
and tenderness. (9/88) 
Veronique, Longwood Towers, 20 
Chapel St., Brookline, 731-4800. Tues.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Sat. 4-11 p.m.; and Sun. 4-10 p.m. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full Bar. Wheelchair 
accessible via garage and lobby. Validated 
parking, two hours free. $10-$17. 

Beautiful room in a mock-Tudor castle 
with old-fashioned classic French food, but 
done in a style of geriatric blandness. Good 
wine list and simpler dishes will get you 
through to dessert, where there is a good 
selection. Dress up and let the romantic 
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(GREAT CHINESE BUFFET 
All You Can Eat 
$9.95 per person 

children aa 10-$5.95 


children under 5-free 
Sunday through Thursday, 5- pm 


Also available at our Cambridge location 


109 Brookline Ave. 


across from fenway park @ 1 block from Kenmore Square 
FREE PARKING IN RED SOX LOT AFTER 4 P.M. (not on ballgame nights ) 
DININGROOM NOW OPEN ’til 2AM Thursday, Friday, & Saturday 


ALEWIFE PARKWAY 
NEXT TO ALEWIFE 
JCT. RTES 2 AND 16 
AND ALEWIFE PKWY 
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atmosphere carry you along, or plan to go 
with aging parents, who will love this 1950s 
notion of a luxury restaurant. (7/90) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 
Centre Street Café, 597 Centre st., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri. 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Tues. 7:30 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; 
Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-9 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access over two 
bumps from sidewalk level. $7-$11 (lunch 
$3-$5). 

Headquarters for the fringes of Jamaica 
Plain’s burgeoning bohemia. Nine motley 
tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian 
cuisine. Some of the dinner items, such as 
the “jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as ele- 
gant as any in town. Entrees like Thai chick- 
en are funky but filling. Lunches, such as 
the holdover “Blackbird sandwich,” and the 
homemade desserts are the real treats, as 
are the overheard conversations. (8/89) 
Zuma, 7 North Market St., Faneuil Hall 
Mark. Boston, 367-9114. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
Wheelchair access via elevator only. 

The newest thing in Quincy Market 
offers tourists and local prom-nighters 
rather good tropical-beach food, in a rather 
awful mock adobe-deco setting. Hearty 
soups, novel salads, basic grilled entrees 
with innovative side dishes, excellent pasta 
platters. Don’t graze, dig right in. Fancy 
beers appropriate to the food, “neon mar- 
garitas” less so. (5/90) 


OTHER 
Dall, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 661- 
3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. (kitchen 
to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $8-$16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 
cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
of them, the original “grazing” food — from 
slices of potato omelette to meatballs in 
sauce to garlicky potato salad and exquisite 
tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a 
pop, you can afford to experiment. (5/89) 
Kereem’s, 600 Mt. Auburn St., Water- 
town (Cambridge line), 926-1867. Mon.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-9 p.m.; Sat. 8 a.m.-2 p.m.; Sun. 8 
a.m.-1 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Up 
three steps from sidewalk level. $5-$7. 

Cheap and delectable. Also authentically 
homemade with real lemon juice in every 
pa and plenty of red pepper and garlic. 

, but you may never lift your 
a from outstanding platters of felafel, 
kibbeh, humous, marinated kebabs, and a 
powerful sautéed chicken. Authentic foul 
medammas, an Egyptian bean stew, is only 
one of several dinners. Not open 
weekend nights, but a good opportunity to 
shop the Armenian specialty stores in the 
neighborhood. (2/90) 
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“The rewards were substantial: 
well prepared, slightly exotic cui- 
sine loaded with unusual spicy 
tastes and priced so modestly.” 


DINNER 


_ Sun.-Thurs. 5:00-10:00 pm 
i Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 pm 


PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE 
CALL FOR TAKEOUT 


45-1/2 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 354-1718 


Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.,; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from side- 
walk level. $3-$7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it’s positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 


SEAFOOD 
Beston Sail Loft, 1 Memorial Dr., 
Kendall Square, Cambridge, 225-3888. 
Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full 


. bar. $5-$12. 


Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous : platters, with 
calamari and clams the most outstanding. 
Good blackened tuna and some of the 


Appleton St., South End, Boston, 695-1229. 
Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. and on Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-midnight. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. Sidewalk-level access. Valet 
parking. Reservations accepted. $9-$15. 
Sharky’s is a larger, slightly gentler ver- 
sion of the Village Catch, still at its best with 
fried calamari, grilled shrimp, fish likewise, 
and al dente pasta. Everything else, even 
simple Italian sauces, is secondary and 
tastes like it. The only sharks are in the 
aquarium at the entrance. Some people 
won’t be happy until you can get fried 
squid on every streetcorner in greater 
Boston, and I am one of those people. 


(5/90) 

White Dove Seafood Restaurant, 
410 Providence Highway, Dedham, 326- 
1553. Tues.-Thurs. 4-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 4-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Access two steps up from 
sidewalk level. Parking lot on Washington 
St. off the rotary. $6-$11. 

Another recession dividend: people are 
again starting the kind of cheap,.generous, 
hyphenated-ethnic roadhouses that provid- 
ed what dining-out fun we had in the "50s. 
This one offers an expanding menu of sim- 
ply fried or broiled seafood (including spe- 
cials on monkfish and halibut), loss-leader 
lobsters, and some standard Italian fare. The 
ethnicity is Greek, and we had a hyper-gar- 
licked baked lamb we'd have welcomed 
downtown at triple the price. Three-genera- 
tion groups set a family, informal tone. 


6/90) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
Bangkek Bistre, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer 


“ ..Strikes us as a small miracle. kt 
is by far the best of the three Thai 
restaurants near HBS." 


The Harbus News 


Siam Garcler 


Siamese Kitchen 


LUNCH 
Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 pm 


and wine. $6-$10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 

food, though not so sophisticated 

as the very best Thai places. A few novelties 
such as stuffed, wrapped, fried “Bistro 
Shrimp.” Topnotch satay, pad thai, stir-fries, 
anda gg a chocolate cake. (3/89) 
Pho Hién Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston, 482-7467. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m. “i 
p.m.; Fri.-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. No credit 
cards. No liquor. $3-$5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 

soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner with- 
out touching alcohol. The core dish is pho, 
the North Vietnamese beef soup as satisfy- 
ing as the Jewish chicken soup and action- 
packed with dippable beef slices and stir-in 
salad. (5/89) 
Pho Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., China- 
town, Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. Access up three 
steps from sidewalk level. $3-$5. 

Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef 
or chicken based, with a variety of mix-ins. 
Also a line of drinks and desserts, and some 
like “avocado juice” (actually a luscious 
milkshake) that are both. Small, homy, 
clean place serving food like mama used 
to make, if your mama was Vietnamese. 


(9/89) 

Hewse, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-$13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 

with well-made Thai dishes such as a defini- 
tive satay and a crunchy-fiery Penang duck. 
Try fried rice with taro root as a variation on 
your usual pad thai. Notably generous: with 
shrimp and cautious with grease, two excel- 
lent signs. (5/89) 
Thai Classic, 92 Harvard St., Brookline 
Village, 731-3239. Sun.-Thurs. noon-3 p.m. 
and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. noon-3 p.m. and 5- 
10:30 p.m.; Sat. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. Street-level access. Private park- 
ing lot. Lunch $4-$6, dinner $6-$12. 

Not a classic, but a reliable Thai restau- 
rant that does a lot of things well, focusing 
on seafood. Don’t miss the satay, tod mun, 
curries laced with coconut milk, fish choo 
chee, or Phuket lobster. (7/90) 


THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 


If you bave bad a bad experience 
with one of the restaurants listed, let 


us know. Contact the Hot and Sour 
Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston 02215. 


























Give Thanks 


In Bountiful Fashion. 


Serving a Holiday A La Carte Brunch selection from 
9:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m and a sumptuous Thanksgiving Buffet 
from 1:00 p.m.- 6:00 p.m., featuring: ¢ Roast Duck with 
Rosehip Glaze ¢ Grilled Salmon with Sorrel ¢ Turkey with 
Apple-Cornbread Stuffing ¢ Smoked Fish * A Bouquetiere of 
Vegetables ¢ An Array of Colorful Salads ¢ Charcuteries 

¢ A Sinful Selection of Holiday Pastries and much more. 
Priced at $27.50 for adults; $15.50 for children 11 years and 
younger, plus tax and gratuities. For reservations call 661-5005. 





Serving dinner from 1:00 p.m.-6:00 p.m. our Holiday Prix 
Fixe dinner menu features Venison Terrine with Crab Apple 
Jelly or Steamed Crab Dumplings with Ginger accompanied 
by Roasted Butternut Squash Soup or Martha’s Vineyard 
Greens and Roast Native Turkey with Cornbread Stuffing, 
priced at $36.00 ($24.00 for children on request). In addition, 
we're preparing 4a la carte selections from our current Fall 
menu including: Plated Lobster Chowder, Grilled Salmon - 
Indian Succotash, Grilled Beef Tenderloin with Porcini 
Essence, Saddle of Lamb or Autumn Vegetables and 
Legumes, presented with an array of other delectable choices. 
For more information and reservations call 661-5050. 


One Bennett Street * Cambridge, MA 02138 ¢ 
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FIVE 


Brunch at Pentimento 


entimento of Cambridge is open for hearty and healthy 

breakfasts, lunches, and dinners during the week. But the 

weekend bruncher demands more. And it’s from among 
this constituency that Pentimento draws its most steadfast fol- 
lowers. 

Sadly, there are many. It’s not uncommon to find an hour’s 
worth of Cantabridgians sitting outside on the curb reading the 
New York Times during peak brunch hours. But if you can bear the 
wait (and Huron Drug sells newspapers next door), the meal is 
worth it, especially the French toast ($4.50; $5.95 with fresh fruit). 
The ample serving consists of five round pieces of two- to three- 
inch-thick challah that absorbs maple syrup (and the fresh fruit 
juice) like a sponge. Pentimento also boasts a wide and novel 
selection of omelettes, like ratatouille ($5) and sour cream and e 
caviar ($5.35). On the lighter side, try the cream scones (90 cents), 
the ginger apple muffins (90 cents), or the oniony hash browns 
($1). The coffee is robust and strong, but there’s no smoking 
allowed. 

For the non-bruncher, Pentimento has a variety of progressive 
lunch and dinner grub. On the sandwich front, try the turkey avo- 
cado on oatmeal bread ($5.25), or, in the Thanksgiving spirit, 
turkey, cranberry, and apple ($3.95). They do great things with 
baked potatoes (you can get one with vegetable curry for $4.80 or 
with Cajun beans for $4.50) and offer a range of salads, soups, and 
vegetarian selections. 

Pentimento is decorated with funky old furniture, photos, and 
floral-patterned wallpaper. The atmosphere is shamelessly erudite 
in a just-off-campus Cambridge sort of way, while contagiously 
relaxed in a brunch sort of way. (The name, by the way, is defined 
in the menu as “a reappearance in a painting of a design which has 
been printed over.”) 

Pentimento, located at 344-346 Huron Avenue in Cam- 
bridge, serves weekend brunch from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. on Sat- 
urday and Sunday. It's open from 8:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. during 
the week. 


— Mark Leibovich 








THANKSGIVING AT 
THE CHARLES HOTEL. 
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#733 
= Pi chart 


PUZZLE er 


Each of the segments at the right is part of a circular object 
familiar to all of us. 

Using the circumstantial evidence provided, try to identify as 
many as you can, in a clockwise direction, starting with the 
birthday cake. 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puz- 
zle Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office 
(addressed to Puzzle #733, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, November 23. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 
each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll 
have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle 
page. 

Name 

Address 

City/Zip 

T-shirt size (S, M, L, XL) 


Solution #731 


Although plenty of you weren’t confused at all, the solution 
to Math Confusion is as follows: 

=) 

1) 

~) 

2) 


=4+==- 

141=2 
--(44)=== 

— 24435=11 

+) (X4+)—x=((—-=)x=) 
3) 4745—7=(4—1)x15 
() =... ‘ 
4) 29.2-19.1=10.1 
») (4<4))= 

5) 44245.5= 

+) 


6) 


24124-12155 


T-shirts to the following: 


1) John Hirs, Winchester 

2) Michael Weinberg, Natick 

3) Leachim Mosbor, Brighton 

4) Suzanne Gagnon, North Reading 
5) Mary Beth Nagle, Norwood 

6) Don Board, Cambridge 

7) Daniel K. Welty, Boston 

8) Terri Hagelin, Boston 

9) Connie James, Brockton 

10) Todd Michalik, Chestnut Hill 
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COLOR LASER 
COPIES 


© Canon color laser copies to 
11 in. x 17 in. 


COPYING 

* High speed, high quality copying 

9900 and Kodak copies 

* Zoom lens enlarges & reduces 

© GBC and Velo binding 

© 7 days a week, while you wait. 
FAX SERVICE 

© Send and receive worldwide 


MULTI COLOR & 
BLACK OFFSET 
PRINTING 

Newsletters, manuals, pamphiets, 
envelopes, resumes, carboniess forms 

* Typesetting 

 Photostats 

© Folding, collating, cutting, binding 

© instant offset printing 


to8'h x 11 


transparencies 


DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 
260 Washington Street (near Schoo! St.) 367-3370 
Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30-10, Sat 9-5. 

85 Franklin Street (near Filene’s) 451-0233 
13 Congress Street (near State St.) 367-2738 
poy Bi 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. 


BOSTON/BACK BAY 
815 Boylston Street 267-9267 
(opposite Prudential) 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
Saturday 8:30-6 

601 Boyiston Street 267-7448 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9 

Saturday 8:30-5 

BROOKLINE 

1295 Beacon Street 731-6775 


(Coolidge Corner) 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
Saturday 8:30-6 


See our ad in the 
NYNEX Yellow Pages 


CHESTNUT HILL 
Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 
(opposite Star Market) 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10 
Saturday 9-5. 


FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 


© Color laser overhead transparencies 
* Brilliant color Cibachrome prints and 


MR BIG™ 
GIANT COPIES - 
© Copies, to 3 ft. x 25 ft. 
Enlarged and reduced 
© Bond, vellum or colored paper output 
© While you wait service 
© Blueprints, engineering drawings, line 
work precisely reproduced 


© From artwork, 35mm slides, chromes, 
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PIANO 
LIQUIDATORS 


GrandseConsoles 
Spinetse Uprights 


PIANOS BOUGHT? SOLD» 
REBUILT* MOVED*RENTEDs 


REFINISHED 


J.D. FURST 


PIANO LIQUIDATORS 
185 COREY RD. BROOKLINE 
(617) 738-0044 












Save On 
Every Tarkett 
No-Wax Floor 
Featuring 
Scuff Guard 
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SCURRGUARD 


Scuff Resistance That Even Stands Up To Scuffy! 
234 decorator colors in 55 high-styled patterns and every one featuring 
the incredible scuff, stain and wear resistance of Scuff Guard! 
Tarkett floors also come in 12’ widths for a beautiful seamless installation 
in most rooms. Hurry in and get a great floor at a great price. . . we'll even 
throw in a banana! Sale runs now thru Nov. 30, 1990. 


Tarkett <n 


Central/Western Massachusetts 


Thorndike Mills HA Knapp Hoskin Ru 
















8 Big D Carpets Holyoke Floor Covering 

Palmer, MA Greenfield, MA Feeding Hills, MA Springfield, MA Holyoke, MA 

Berkshire Carpet Derosier's Floor Covering _ Montileone's Floor Covering Suburban Linoleum seme and King 

Great Barrington, MA Chicopee, MA . Pittsfield, MA Florence, MA Chicopee, MA - 
The Rug Store Joel's Home Decorating. Lenox Carpet City Paint 

Hadley, MA Ware, MA Pittsfield, MA Holyoke, MA 

Hoar and Gould New England Floor Covering Pelissier Floor Covering Allied Distributor 

Springfield, MA Springfiel, MA * Hadley, MA Springfield, MA : 
Chap Delaine's Gromer's Linoleum” Holyoke Millwork Cote's og t7 

South Hadley, MA Holyoke, MA Holyoke, MA Chicopee, MA 





* Warranty limited to original purchaser continuously occupying the home. See’ the Tarkett Inc. Consumers Protection Plan for details 
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DAYS 


WEEK 


by Amy Finch 


& Theo (Nickelodeon, Janus) 
details the relationship between 
Vincent van Gogh and his brother, 
Theo. Diane Kurys’s latest autobi- 
ographical opus, C’est la vie 
(Nickelodeon), follows the break- 
up of her parents’ marriage. 
Rocky returns for what is report- 
edly the last time in Rocky V 
(Cinema 57, Fresh Pond, Circle, 
suburbs). And Teri Garr and 
Shirley MacLaine star in the come- 
dy Waiting for the Light 
(Charles), though in Shirley's case 
the light isprobably from the 
mother ship. 

If the films of the prolific and 
imaginative Chilean filmmaker 
Raul Ruiz have any point, it’s 
probably summed up in the title 
of his 1986 mindboggler, Life Is 
a@ Dream. This hypnotic, startling, 
difficult film weaves together the 
play of the same title by 17th-cen- 


HOT TIX 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're going 
to get the seats you want — here are some 
events you might consider buying tickets for 
in advance. You can get details by calling 
the numbers below; you may also be able to 
obtain tickets from the various agencies 
around town (remember that they charge a 
handling fee). Just don’t say we didn't wan 
you. 


Dance Theatre of Harlem, through 
November 18 at the Wang Center: call 482- 
2595. 

August Wilson's Two Trains Running, 
through November 25 at the Huntington 
Theatre Company: call 266-0800. 

Robert Morse in Tru, through November 
25 at the Wilbur Theatre: call (800) 382- 
8080 


Cocteau Twins and Mazzy Star, November 
18 at the Orpheum: call 931-2000. 

Boston Ballet presents The Nutcracker, 
November 23 through December 30 at the 


presents 
Harold Pinter’s The Homecoming, 
November 23 through January 19 at the 
Loeb Drama Center: call 547-8300. 
The Abbey National Theatre of ireland 
some The Playboy of the Western 


Gyra, 
at Berklee Performance Center: call 641- 
1010. 
The Lounge Lizards, December 5 at 
: Call 497-8200. 
The Tallis Scholars, December 5 at 
a Theatre: call 661-1812 or 262- 


ate Umbrella presents Africa Oyé!, 
December 7 through 9 at the Opera House: 
call Teletron at (800) 382-8080. 


Figaro, 
27, and 31 and February 2 at the Colonial 
Theatre: call 266-8989. 


tury Spanish playwright Pedro 
Calder6n de la Barca with the 
reminiscences of a Chilean revo- 
lutionary — who may or may not 
be dreaming the whole thing 
while watching old films in his 
hometown movie theater. Then 
again, you might be dreaming the 
whole thing yourself. Screening at 
the Blacksmith House, Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education, 56 
Brattle Street. Call 547-6789. 

Meret Oppenheim may not be 
exactly a household name, but the 
Swiss artist, who died in 1985, left 
quite a few legacies to the art 
world: the surrealistic Furlined 
Teacup, at MOMA in New York; 
the photos Man Ray took of her; 
and many paintings, drawings, 
works of sculpture, and poems. 
Her life is documented in the film 
Imago: Meret Oppenbeim, by 
Cambridge filmmakers Pamela 
Robertson-Pearce and Anselm 
Spoerri. It’s narrated by Glenda 
Jackson and gets its US premiere 
tonight at 7 at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston 
Street, Boston. Call 266-5152. 
MUSIC. Hot on the heels of 
Hope Chest (Elektra) and the simi- 
larly retrospective video Time 
Capsule, 10,000 Maniacs reveal 
whether they have anything new 
for us tonight at Salem State 
College’s O’Keefe Center auditori- 
um, Canal Street, Salem. The 
opening act is former Maniac John 
Lombardo with Mary Ramsey. Call 
745-4723 for information or 
Ticketmaster at 931-2000. Shows 
Starts at8 p.m. ~ 

Boston-based vocalist (and 
sometimes jazz radio DJ) Carol 
Sloane has just finished a tour of 
Japan with Mel Tormé and 
released a new album, 7he Real 
Thing (Contemporary). Tonight 
she’s at Scullers with a top-notch 
backing quartet — Gray Sargent, 
Whit Browne, Allan Dawson, and 
Mike Monaghan. Scullers is in the 
Guest Quarters Suite Hotel, 400 
Soldiers Field Road, at the inter- 
section of Storrow Drive and the 
Mass Pike, Boston. Call 783-0811. 

Remember “Nature’s Way,” “I 
Got a Line on You,” “Dark Eyed 
Woman,” and “Fresh Garbage”? 
Whaddaya mean, ‘No’? Longterm 
memory be damned, psychedelic 
blues jam band Spirit are back, 
with founding members Randy 
California (guitar) and Ed Cassidy 
(drums) and a new CD, Tent of 
Miracles (Dolphin). They’re at 
Citi, Lansdowne Street, Boston. 
Call 262-2424. 

Catherine Comet, who is 
music director of the American 
Symphony Orchestra and has 
waved the directorial wand from 
Grand Rapids to Paris, makes her 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
debut, conducting the BSO in 
Wuorinen’s Machault mon chou, 


. Ravel's Valses nobles et sentimen- 


tales, and Shostakovich’'s 
Symphony No. 1. Austrian cellist 
Heinrich Schiff also makes his 


FRIDAY: Arlington’s Regent Theater has the perfect twin bill for those of you 
suffering the pangs of unrequited love. Jean Cocteau’s Beauty and the Beast 
(1946) transforms the fairytale into the urgency and surreality of a dream: The 
sets, the lyrical pace, and the performances of Josette Day and Jean Marais 
sustain a mood of melancholy, pathos, and passion that belies any happy end- 
ing. Things are a bit more melodramatic in William Dieterle’s spectacular 1939 
version of The Hunchback of Notre Dame (in photo), with Charles Laughton 
heartwrenching as the persecuted bellringer in love with the lovely Esmerelda 
(Maureen O’Hara). Programmed by Running Arts, Inc. Call 643-1198. 
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FRIDAY: The Dance Theatre of Harlem embodies eclecticism, the potpourri of 
races and classes that make up America. Often noted for its Balanchine aesthet- 
ic, the troupe is representative of American classical dance, and it transplants 
the setting of classical ballets to make them more accessible to the company’s 
dancers, most of whom are black. DTH is at the Wang Center tonight through 
Sunday, performing John Taras’s The Firebird, Auguste Bournonville’s Flower 
Festival in Genzano, John Butler’s Othello, atid other works. It’s a Bank of 
Boston Celebrity Series presentation; call 482-2595. 
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BSO debut, performing Saint- step from the world of sports to FRIDAY: New England pret- 
Saéns’s Cello Concerto No.1 and | the world of comedy. With that we BS. Cre 
ee ee in mind, the “Bob Lobel Sports ty much Dullsville when it came 
cert (today at 2 p.m. and tomor- Spotlight Live” is at the to beetles. A 
row at 8 p.m.) are $18 to $47.50. | Paradise tonight, featuring an ee June Wag Here, 2 
Call 266-1492. - impressive roster of yucksters: Japanese beetle there, but noth- 

Celebrated Anthony Clark, Kenny particularly outstanding 
chanteuse Carol O’Shaughnessy Rogerson, Frank ing 
presents Sing Your Way Home, | and Elon Gold. Oh, and that Then came “Beetlemania,” some 
a couple hours’ worth of songs by | guy Lobel. But before we say lanet’s weirdest, most 
George Gershwin and other show | another word, we ought to men- come : 
maestros, as well as a light dose tion the ticket price: $50, which impressive beetles, all selected 
of comedy. The singing starts at includes a cocktail reception and from three-and-a-half-mil- 
10:30 p.m. (tonight only; 7 p.m. hors d’oeuvre and benefits the ~ . on 
on i the Theatre Lobby | Genesis Fund. It poh begins at 7 lion-specimen collection of 
Cabaret, 216 Hanover Street, p.m. at the club, Comm Ave, Harvard’s Museum 
Boston. Tickets are $10; call 227- Boston, and is co-sponsored by why of 
re my Stitches Comedy Club. Call 254- Comparative Zoology. That was 
The newest addition | 2054. three . now bugs 
to the audience-participation MUSIC. Before Peter Shaffer's ; — S 
scene comes in the form of the Amadeus, there was Rimsky- are back. “The Return of 
new, improved version of Korsakov’s one-act opera Beetlemania!” recently opened at 
Dugan’s Wake, which reopens Mozart and Salieri. The Pro- *y b 4 oe 
tonight at Nightstage, 823 Main Arte Chamber Orchestra per- the newly renovated Friends 
Street, Cambridge. It’s a comedy- forms it tonight at Sanders . Even beetles 
mystery that bills itself as being | Theatre, with the Back Bay — FOE gh 
about “crime, honor, and saying Chorale and soloists Nancy on parade this time, many of 
goodbye Irish-American style.” Armstrong, Katherine Emory, 
Curtain is at 8 p.m., and tickets are | Gregory Mercer, and James ee ee 
$15.50 to $17.50. Call 720-3434. Maddalena. Also on the pro- such varied lifestyles as that of 
gram, which begins at 8 p.m.: the dermestid (which is used by 
Mozart’s Coronation Mass and 
the Overture to Lucio Silla. museum workers to clean skele- 
The theater is located at the cor- ligig : 
ner of Quincy and Kirkland eae wae am 
SATURDAY Streets, Cambridge. Call 661- face predator that never gets 
7067. dizzy). Live samples of the two 
THE MAGIC MAN. Like the | THEATER. Award-winning Irish ne 
concept of infinity, magic is one actor Donal Donelly takes on one are included in the show. Call 
of those things to be scrutinized of the stage’s greatest gabbers in 495-2463. (In photo: Kathy 
only by those with a hankering to | An Evening with George 
drive themselves nuts. With that Bernard Shaw, a performance Brown-Wing’s drawing of a leaf 
in mind, “world-class magician” culled from the iconoclastic play- beetle from the MCZ collections.) 
Peter Samelson presents “The wright’'s writings. It’s presented by 

Theatre of Ihision,” his mix of the Irish American Cultural PPTTTTTTITITITITITITITITITITITI LLL 

prestidigitation and poetic sym- Institute at Robsham Theatre, 


bolism. It’s happening at 8 p.m. in 
Newton Centre, at the Leventhal- 





Boston College, Chestnut Hill 
campus. Curtain is at7 p.m., and 


Street, Cambridge. Tickets are 
SUNDAY $7.50 (reservations are neces- 
} sary); call 969-5259." 
COMEDY. It's a mighty small. Continued on page 4 





FLICKS IN A FLASH 


FRIDAY: “Painting Between 


Sidman Jewish Community tickets are $10, $5 for students. Metaphor and Matter,” the current 
Center, 333 Nahanton Street. Call 596-2200. show at Brandeis University’s 
Tickets are $14, $12 for students AN AFTERNOON WITH 
and seniors, Call 965-7410. JANE AUSTEN, Marriage Rose Art Museum, hands over the 
MUSIC. The Greater Boston prospects, social mores, mar- limelight to nine artists relatively 
Youth Symphony Orchestra’s riage prospects, unbelievably 
Chamber Orchestra traveled to | clever repartee, and marriage unfamiliar on the Boston art 
Prague last spring, a visit honored | prospects infest the works of scene. This year’s Lois Foster 
in tonight's concert concert at. Bgston Jane Austen. But the topic of 
University’s Tsai Performance’: . "| ‘space? Well, her tales usually 4 ain Exhibition of Boston Area Artists, 
oc tale eee pees ogy eet | : 6 ay" id 
e ’s ma 3 
in D, as well as music by Mozart, | ed physical space is what they're explore the connection between 
Satie, and Hovhaness. Tickets for | getting atin “The Poetics of metaphor and ical properties 
Paar se x 5 call 353- | Space in Jane Austen's phys 
Novels,” an illustrated talk by in painting. Call 736-3434. (in 
7 sain College. It  cgeatmmoiel nasa 
te ege. #3 
SS happening at 2 p.m. at the Fingerprint.) 
wee raise House, 56 Brattle 
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ART. At first glance, Christian 
Anderson's silver prints appear 
to have come from an earlier 
century; but their quirky, contra- 
dictory groupings of images — 
manacled angels, celestial 
beings embracing mortals, for 
instance — speak of this centu- 
ry. And Anderson’s techniques 
— he juxtaposes, double-expos- 
es, and solarizes his charcoal- 
drawn and photographed 

works — are nothing if not mod- 
ern. His current work is now 
being shown at Chapel Gallery, 
60 Highland Street, West 
Newton. Call 332-7782 or 244- 
4039. 


ZO 
[TUESDAY 


THEATER. Iranian poet Iraj 
Jannatie Ataie was sent to jail 
under the Shah of Iran and has 
been living in London since 
Khomeini came to power. Now 
Ataie’s new play, Prometbeus 
in Evin, provides a glimpse of 
life in present-day Iran. The 
acclaimed drama uses language 
that swings “eloquently from the 
sharp rhythmic soliloquies of suf- 
fering to the lyricism of emotion 
recollected in tranquility.” Tina 
Packer, artistic director of 
Shakespeare & Company, is at 
the helm of tonight’s staged read- 
ing of the work. It’s part of a 
series of staged readings 
presented by New Voices, and it 
begins 7 at the Boston Public 
Library’s Rabb Lecture Hall, 
Copley Square. It’s free; call 357- 
5667. 

The friendship of four room- 
mates is tested when a real- 
estate speculator offers them a 
large chunk of money to vacate 
their basement flat. That’s the 
plot woven through Valued 
Friends , a comedy by Britisher 
Stephen Jeffreys, who's best 
known around here for his 
adaptation of Dickens’s Hard 
Times. Valued Friends won 
Jeffreys the London Evening 
Standard Award for most 
promising playwright and is 
directed by Robin Lefevre, asso- 
ciate director of England’s 
Hampstead Theatre. It’s at the 
Long Wharf Theatre, 222 Sargent 
Drive, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Curtain goes up at 8 p.m., and 
tickets are $14 to $16. Call (203) 
787-4282. 


aa 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Throughout her long life, 
Berenice Abbott has toted 
along a camera, capturing every- 
thing from New York in the 
Machine Age to the South and 
the West during the Depression, 
to shots taken along the length of 
US Route 1 in the ’50s. In the ’20s 
she worked as an assistant to 
Man Ray, soon establishing her 
own studio and taking portraits 
of James Joyce, André Gide, Jean 
Cocteau, and other writers and 
artists. An exhibit of 47 cityscapes 
and eight portraits by this 
quintessential American photog- 
rapher is now on display at the 
MIT Museum. It’s a fitting loca- 
tion for the show, since in her 
later works Abbott concentrates 
on scientific laws such as gravity 


and motion, and her interest in 
science brought her to MIT in the 
’50s, where she provided photo- 
graphics for high-school physics 
textbooks. The museum is locat- 
ed at 265 Mass Ave, Cambridge; 
call 253-4444. 


Ps 


1 THURSDAY 


COMEDY. How Native 
Americans make out when it 
comes to stereotyping and poli- 
tics provides the meat for 
Charlie Hill's skits. His insights 
run along the lines of “Isn’t that 
something? We got discovered by 
a guy who got fost.” He’s an 
Oneida Indian from Wisconsin, 
and his cultural heritage gives his 
routines quite an unusual bent. 
Hill’s been on Johnny’s show, but 
right now he’s at Catch a Rising 
Star (where he’ll be through 
Sunday.) The club’s located at 30 
JFK Street, in Harvard Square. 
Call 661-9887. 


PP es 


THEATER. Two brothers, their 
father, and a dejected uncle bring 
twisted meaning to the idea of 
“family” in Harold Pinter’s mas- 
terpiece, The Homecoming, 
which cuts into the heart of 
Britain’s sexual and class ten- 
sions. The play premiered in 
1965 in a production that ran for 
a year and a half at the Royal... .. 
Shakespeare Company under the 
direction of Sir Peter Hall. David 
Wheeler is at the helm of this 
local production, which launches 
the American Repertory Theatre's 
new season. At the Loeb Drama 
Center, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge. Curtain is at 8 p.m.,™ 
and tickets are $17 to $35. Call © 
547-8300. 

The Christmas Carol season 
is upon us, with the first of the 
inevitable deluge looking rather 
promising indeed. It’s Trinity 
Repertory Theatre’s version, 
with erstwhile artistic director 
Adrian Hall returning to helm his 
own and Richard Cumming’s 
adaptation of the endearing tale 
of beneficent ghosts, a large 
family, and a hefty turkey. 
Trinity Rep is located at 201 
Washington Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island. Curtain is at 8 
p.m., and tickets are $22, $14 for 
students and seniors. Call (401) 
351-4242. (See story on page 
12.) 

FILM. It may not be their best 
film together, but it might well 
have been their strangest — and 
it was their last. In The Story 
of Vernon and Irene Castle 
(1939), Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers play the famed couple 
who conquered Europe with 
American dance in the years 
before World War I. They do 
their best to jazz up such staid 
steps as the fox trot and bunny 
hug to chestnuts like “By the 
Light of the Silvery Moon,” but 
this film is unique among theirs 
in that the story rivals the 
dances for the spotlight. The 
Castles augment their good for- 
tune with tours and merchandis- 
ing and watch it dimmed by the 
looming specter of war. It’s a 
surprisingly contemporary para- 
ble of superstardom, publicity, 
and reality. At the Codman 
Square Branch Library, 690 
Washington Street, Dorchester. 
Call 436-8214. 


(Carolyn Clay, Jon Garelick, 


Peter Keough, and Charles Taylor 
helped out this week.) 


SATURDAY: A Greek-Arabic psychedelic New York City dance band? On their 
recent album In the Baths of Constantinople (Shanachie), Annabouboula give 
new meaning to the word fusion. Spine-chilling vocals (from the classically 
trained Anna Paidoussi), rock guitar, and a foundation of Greek rembetiko 
music (akin to American blues) make this Necco Place performance the Boston 
debut of the week. Shows at 8 and 11. Call 426-7744. . 
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SATURDAY: It’s time for the second annual “ARTrages,” Mobius’s benefit bash, . 
featuring a colorful hodgepodge of performance art, music, installation, and 
video works. Who's on the bill? A partial list of the 30-plus “Mobius superstars of 
the past and present” taking part includes performance artists Marilyn Arsem, 
Paula Josa-Jones (in photo), and Nancy Adams; tunesmiths Joe Morris, Tom 
Pisek, and John Damian; and installation artists Jeff de Castro, Bart Uchida, 
Meredith Davis, and Hannah Bonner, who create works specifically for the party 
site. It's happening at Mobius’s first floor loft; tickets are $15. Call 542-7416. 


SOOSSOSESSSSSESSSSSHSSESSSSSHSSSHSSSSHSSSHSSHHSHESESOSSSSSHSSSOSHESSEHSSESSOESEHESOEE 


TUESDAY: Travel may be more efficient these days, but it sure doesn’t make 
for as striking a picture as it did when sailing ships were the primary means of 
getting from Point A to Point B. “The Age of Sail: Ship Models and Marine Arts,” 
the new exhibit at the Museum of Fine Arts, features models of American and 
European warships from the 1600s to the early 1800s, and merchant vessels 
from the 19th century. The replicas are complemented by American marine 
paintings by Fitz Hugh Lane, Thomas Birch, and Robert Salmon; Currier & Ives 
prints; and wood carvings taken from old ships. Call 267-9300. (in photo: 
Donald McKay’s model of the clipper ship the Flying Cloud.) 
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FUTURE 
PERFECT 


Audiences don’t often have the opportunity to hear 
Mozart's orchestration of Handel’s Messiab, which 
throws in fortepiano, flutes, clarinets, 18th-century nat- 
ural horns, and even trombones, and is sung in 
German. But for five performances, the Handel & 
Haydn Society, conducted by artistic director 
Christopher Hogwood, presents just that version, at 
Symphony Hall. First concert is scheduled for 
November 30; call Ticketron at 720-3434. 











MICHAEL LUTCH/HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY 
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SECTION 


From the fierce rhythms of the Percussionists of Guinea 
(in photo) to the ineffably sweet singing of Mali’s 
Kandia Kouyate, “Africa Oyé!” offers a stunning glimpse 
into the heart of that continent. Those who missed 
Dance Umbrella’s first presentation of the troupe last 
year might want to mark the dates December 7 through 
9 on their calendars, because the compelling show is on 
its way back to the Opera House. Get tickets early by 
calling Teletron at (800) 382-8080. 


Nightstage celebrates local jazz with a five-evening - 
extravaganza beginning November 27. “Jazzstage 
90” opens with a program of mainstream: the Jay _ 
Brandford Septet (in photo), the Matt Gordy 
eee ee 
Double Quartet. Nights of fusion, . Z 
experimental/avant-garde, and Latin followon  -* 
November 29, December 4, and December 6, 
respectively. Bands will include Mozamba, Joe * 
Morris, Human Feel, Shock Exchange, Olga) 
Roman, and El Eco: A final showcase on December * 
13 feattires winners selected by panels of judges in 
all four categories. Call 497-8200. 


eee tu 


_ 








NEXT WEEKEND 





Ova Theatre Troupe 


hen non-Africans present traditional African perfor- 
mance art, they tend to offer spectacle without much 
cultural context. But when the Bini Club of 
Massachusetts, a local Nigerian organization, presents the Ova 
Theatre Troupe at the Strand Theatre on November 24, nothing will 
be lacking save Nigeria’s sultry weather. The piece Ova will per- 
form, Awua (“Taboo”), is a contemporary dance drama that com- 
bines old and new forms from the Edo, Igbo, Hausa, and Yoruba 
tribes. As such, it tells a complex and revealing story that speaks 
volumes about this country’s rich and fractured history and makes 
each of its spéctacular dances part of one coherent conception. 

The Ova Troupe, out of Benin City, comprise 19 adults and a 
10-year-old boy acrobat who at the height of the play’s central div- 
ination ceremony carries a pot of fire on his head. Six musicians 
play music that blends polyrhythmic percussion — gongs, bells, 
shekere, hand and stick drums — with Benin’s own haunting and 
passionate vocal style. 

Awua is a tale of “transgression and healing.” But the taboos, in 
this case theft and adultery, are transgressions not so much against 
individuals as against a whole society. And the healing that comes 
at the end helps not the transgressed or the transgressors — who 
fare rather badly — but the society, which emerges purged and 
purified. 

Within Awua’s three acts, characters with names like Born-in- 
the-Midst-of-Plenty and A-Child-Is-Better-Than-Money play out 
the drama mostly in mime, so that audiences can understand with- 
out having to follow dialogue. Victor Manfredi, a student of 
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Nigerian languages and adviser to the Bini Club, describes this 
play in the context of Nigeria's struggle to foster a national identity 
out of its tangled diversity of tribes. “Nigeria has experienced a lot 
of disunity among language groups. Now, people seem to be get- 
ting beyond that.” The society this play celebrates is not arcane 
but a new and fragile alliance. 

Awua unfolds through a series of dances. Manfredi says the tra- 
ditional opening glee is “sexy and showy,” whereas the pastoral 
dance of the farmers that follows is contemporary, “a chore- 
ographed ballet, ennobling the actions of honest labor.” Act two 
centers on a dance of possession in which a diviner reveals the 
name of the adulterous wife. Chalk-painted dancers are suspend- 
ed between the forces of gravity (earth and human beings) and 
divinity (spirits). This dance is especially vigorous because the 
possessing spirit is Ogun, the god of iron. 

Act three delivers judgment in grand ceremonial style,. high- 
lighted by a riveting dance in which the chief throws a spinning 
iron sword high in the air and catches it every time. Punishment, 
explains Manfredi, comes “not in a spirit of vengeance and cruel- 
ty, but serenely, with clarity and resolve, affirming positive val- 
ues.” And when it’s over, the company engage in an anarchic vil- 
lage dance, becoming not possessed people but actual spirits, 
costumed from head to toe in colorful cloth and floppy raffia 
fiber. 

Awua provides a rare opportunity to get beyond the pageant of 
African music and dance and explore its deeper resonances, the 
play of ancient and modern ideas in a brave new world. 

The Ova Theatre Troupe of Benin City, Nigeria, perform at the 
Strand Theatre on November 24; call 282-8000. 

— Banning Eyre 
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Fellowships 


December 3 is the deadline 
for submitting applications to 
the Massachusetts Artists 
Fellowship Program, which 
awards $10,000 Fellowships and 
$1000 Finalist awards bi-annual- 
ly in 19 categories of the visual, 
literary, and performing arts. 
The awards are funded by the 
Massachusetts Cultural Council 
and administered by the Artists 
Foundation; and they include 
the following categories: artists’ 
books, choreography, crafts, 
drawing, film, interarts, music 
composition, new genres, pho- 
tography, printmaking, sculp- 
ture, and video. Applications are 
available at the Artists 
Foundation and at 12 other dis- 
tribution centers throughout the 
state. For more information or to 
find out where these centers are, 
call 227-2787. 


Show off - 
your writing 


It’s short notice, but there 
must be quite a few poets and 
writers out there sitting on 
ready-to-go-public works of art. 
WUMB (91.9 FM) wants to 
broadcast stories and poems by 
Boston-area residents on 
Thanksgiving day. Those who 
are confident about their diction 
and the mellifluousness of their 
voice can visit the station’s stu- 
dios and make their own record- 
ing; bashful types can just send 
in stories or poems to the station 
to be read by a staff member. 
Either way, tales and such 
should not take more than two 
minutes to recite. Call 287-6900 
for more information. 

















How to 
be funny 


Some people just aren’t funny, 
no matter how diligently they 
work at it. But if these failed 
clowns were given the proper 
training, could they make people 
laugh? Can funniness be learned? 
“How to get the laugh,” a 
StageSource Workshop on comic 
acting techniques, might supply 
the answer. It’s run by Davis 
Robinson of Beau Jest Moving 
Theatre and Judy Holmes, who 
talk about everything from comic 
falls to techniques for playing 
high and low comedy. And it’s 
happening on November 19 
from 7 to 10 p.m. at the 
Huntington Theatre Company 
Rehearsal Hall, 264 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston. Admission is 
$15 for the general public, $10 
for students, and $5 for 
StageSource members. For more 
information: or to register, call 
423-2475. 


— AF 








- Saving the world 


Down Under 


Rescuers is Disney 
with a conscience 


Bernard, Bianca, and Jake: a Disney movie that's politically correct without being didactic 


THE RESCUERS DOWN UNDER. 
Directed by Hendel Butoy and Mike 
Gabriel. With the voices of Bob 
Newhart, Eva Gabor, John Candy, Tris- 
tan Rogers, Adam Ryen, Wayne Rob- 
son, and George C. Scott. A Walt Dis- 
ney Pictures production. At the 
Copley Place and the West Newton. 


be Rescuers Down Under is 

‘ Disney’s first animated sequel, but 

it couldn’t be more different from 

1977’s The Rescuers. It has an action- 

adventure feel, little music, and (some- 

thing one hardly expects from light Disney 
fare) even a social conscience. 

Back from the original are Bernard 
(voice of Bob Newhart) and Bianca (Eva 
Gabor), premier agents of the all-mouse 
International Rescue Aid Society. Here, 
they’re called upon to rescue a nature- 
loving Australian lad from the evil poacher 
McLeach (George C. Scott), who has kid- 
napped the boy in order to learn the 
whereabouts of a 40-foot eagle and her 
hidden eggs. With the help of albatross 
Wilbur John Candy) and Jake, a Crocodile 
Dundee-like kangaroo mouse (General 
Hospital’s Tristan Rogers), the dram-sized 
heroes rescue the boy and the eagle, not 
to mention saving a menagerie of crea- 
tures captured by McLeach from becoming 
luggage. There’s also a nice little subplot 
that has the meek Bernard vying with the 
cocky Jake for Bianca’s affections. 

Part of the fun, for adults, is seeing how 
Disney’s animators have incorporated the 
personas and traits of the human actors 
into their animated incarnations. McLeach 
is drawn to look like Scott; the animators 


told me that they based him on General 
Buck Turgidson, Scott’s funny but scary 
character in Dr. Strangelove. But even the 
more anthropomorphic animals also 
resemble their actors. Wilbur has Candy’s 
waddle, Bianca has Gabor’s long lashes, 
Bernard has Newhart’s nervous blinks and 
tics. 

The most enchanting thing about the 
original, which was inspired by Margery 
Sharp’s children’s stories, was the 
resourceful way that the mice, insects, and 
other small creatures operated in a world 
meant for much larger folk. They got along 
by building Rube Goldberg devices out of 


scavenged human-sized objects. Some of 


Film 

that cleverness is present in the sequel, 
particularly in the sequences in which 
mouse medics try to repair Wilbur's 
strained back. 

But for the most part, Down Under's 
world is too vast for the mice. Not just the 
scale of the Outback landmarks, the ma- 
jestic eagle, or the sea of clouds, which 
dwarf the human characters and make the 
mice even more insignificant. The story, 
too, is bigger even than the humans. The 
Outback, with its many teeming eco- 
systems, is the movie’s true protagonist, 
and the film gains most of its appeal from 
the setting’s novelty. The animators make 
vivid characters out of an exotic assort- 
ment of Australian animals: kangaroos, 
kookaburras, frill-necked lizards, flying 
squirrels, koalas, wombats, and platy- 


puses. The sweeping, ochered landscapes 
(introduced during the opening credits in a 
stunning, high-speed overhead tracking 
shot that easily ranks among the top 
achievements in all of animation), which 
look like a fantasy version of John Ford’s 
Monument Valley, shape the story as 
surely as the American frontier shapes a 
Western. 

Like some Westerns, Down Under has at 
its heart the theme of civilization versus 
nature. The boy, Cody, can talk to animals, 
and he has a relationship with nature that 
is positive and inspiring without being 


‘annoying. The contrast between him and 


McLeach is clear, but it should also be 
apparent even to young viewers that 
McLeach is a villain grounded in reality. 
When Cody earns the eagle's friendship at 
the beginning of the film by freeing her 
from a trap, she rewards him with a ride 
on her back, in a sequence that will 
astound you, whisking him through the 


_ animal realms, of which he realizes he is 


only the tiniest part. 

What’s happened at Disney that the 
studio is releasing a movie that’s politically 
correct without being didactic? Disney 
executives and animators say that the 
movie’s social conscience is a happy 
accident, a by-product of an entertaining 
story; that their goal was simply to make 
an animated action-adventure film. 

The action-adventure imperative also 
explains why there are no original songs 
here; there was one, but it was cut because 
it supposedly slowed the movie’s pace. 
There is a John Williams-y instrumental 
score and some vocal snatches — a lizard 
croaks a few bars of “Waltzing Matilda,” 


by Gary Susman 


and McLeach changes the lyrics to one 
verse of “Home on the Range” into an ode 
to poaching. That’s it. 

Complaining about a lack of original 
tunes may seem like nitpicking, but the 
first Rescuers had several, one of which 
was nominated for an Oscar, as did 
Disney’s recent smash The Little Mermaid 
and countless Disney features before that. 
So something seems missing without new 
singable tunes. When you consider the 
filmmakers’ professed desire to entertain, 
as well as Disney’s usual ability to 
integrate music into ‘a plot, it’s hard to 
understand this absence. - 

Still, the film is a lot of fun, if not as 
much fun as the first Rescuers. And if 
you're not careful, it might even teach you 
something. 

* * *# 

Opening for The Rescuers Down Under 
is a 25-minute featurette, The Prince and 
the Pauper, which Disney bills as Mickey 
Mouse’s first in almost a decade. (I guess 
seven years is almost a decade; that’s how 
long ago Mickey’s Christmas Carol was 
released.) Mickey plays the dual role of 
Twain’s protagonists, and Goofy and 
Donald Duck are along for the ride. 

It’s an unexpectedly original footnote to 
the late-’80s epidemic of body/role-switch 
comedies from Disney and other studios, 
with a playful, anarchic spirit and a rich 
visual sense that recall classic Mickey 
cartoons of the early '40s, like The Brave 
Little Tailor and Fantasia’s “Sorcerer's 
Apprentice” segment. It serves as a 
delightful complement to the main feature. 
Both should please adults as much as 
children. Q 


Of mice and men 


Why you don’t hear the sound of music 


since The Rescuers was released 13 years ago that 

have had an impact on Disney’s decision to make 
The Rescuers Down Under, the studio’s first animated 
sequel. The action-adventure genre has become more 
popular, audiences have become fascinated with 
Australian characters and settings, and Americans have 
become more environmentally conscious. Also, 
animation has enjoyed a renaissance, thanks largely to 
computer-assisted animation techniques, eager new 
artists entering the field, and such Disney hits as Who 
Framed Roger Rabbit and The Little Mermaid. 

“The Little Mermaid showed that these do not have to 
be just kids’ movies,” Disney studio chief Jeffrey 
Katzenberg says of Disney’s recent animated features. 
“They’re well-told stories. Most of all, there’s a level of 
sophistication, of satire, of irony. Lots of nuances in it, 
which we're just doing to amuse ourselves.” 

Hence the decision to make.a less comical, less 
musical, action film. “As much as we would like to make 
a film that has a lot of heart, real Disney ladled-on 


L OS ANGELES — Many changes have occurred 


sentiment, this film just didn’t lend itself as much to that 
because it’s an action-adventure picture,” says Mike 
Gabriel, one of the film’s two directors. 

That’s also why, in another Disney departure, the film 
has no original songs. “We actually tried to fit a couple 
songs in there. But we found they slowed down the 
pace of the film,” adds co-director Hendel Butoy. “You 
would think the Disney hierarchy would try to force 
songs into it,” Gabriel acknowledges, “but they are so 
good about letting the film form its own identity.” 

Key to the film’s identity is its Australian Outback 
setting, which animators say brings some of the most 
remarkable artwork ever to a Disney feature. Art director 
Maurice Hunt and six of his animators spent several 
weeks in Australia to study settings and animals. Hunt 
explains, “We took 11 flights around the continent. Each 
time we got off, it was a totally different environment, 
different color sense, different everything. Parts of 
Australia felt Western, parts felt surreal, felt like a 
jungle.” 

The Outback is also responsible for the movie's strong 


environmentalist subtext, with the heroic mice rescuing 
a kidnapped boy, a giant eagle, and several species of 
trapped animals from a ruthless poacher. “This picture 
does have more social comments than any film ever 
done in animation, except maybe Bambi,” animator 
Glen Keane points out. 

“Obviously the ’90s are a time of the environment and 
we had to do our bit,” adds Australian-born actor Tristan 
Rogers (General Hospital), who does the voice of a 
Crocodile Dundee-like mouse in the movie. “Without 
being overbearing or boring, we got the message across. 
It’s not the central issue, but there’s enough of it there.” 

Katzenberg says that the environmentalism is not 
intentional, that he did not divine the audience’s 
readiness for animal-rights themes. “I’m not a psy- 
chologist. I’m not even an artist. We make entertain- 
ment.” 

Nonetheless, Keane argues that “artists are not 
corporate people. Artists are guys who feel indignation. . 
Animating this eagle gave me more of a sense of how 
these eagles are an endangered species.” 

“I would be very happy if children around the world 
would realize they need to have a special relationship 
with nature and respect for the world around them,” 
concludes the film’s producer, Tom Schumacher. “I 
would also hope these children are coming to the movie 
primarily to be entertained and have a good time.” 

— GS 





NOVEMBER. 16, 1990 


VINCENT & THEO. Directed by Robert 
Altman. Written by Julian Mitchell. 
With Tim Roth, Paul Rhys, Johanna 
ter Steege, Jip Wijngaarden, and 
Wladimir Yordanoff. A Hemdale 
release. At the Nickelodeon and the 
Janus. 


here are two touchstone scenes in 
; Vincent & Theo that may explain 
: why Robert Altman’s examination 
of the relationship between Vincent van 
Gogh and his brother Theo (who kept him 
solvent and died shortly after Vincent's 
suicide) feels so compellingly personal. 
The first is an argument, early on, where 
Theo (Paul Rhys), who works for a pair of 
Paris art dealers, has to defend his 
brother’s choice to make art that doesn't 
sell. In the second, Sien Jip Wijngaarden), 
a whore Vincent (Tim Roth) has hired to 
pose for him, takes a break in mid-session, 
stoops to urinate in a chamber pot, and is 
appalled when he continues sketching 
her. “You can draw me if I model, not if 
I’m myself,” she protests. 

I can’t think of anyone in the history of 
movies, with the possible exception of 
Bertolucci in Last Tango in Paris, who's 
stretched the boundaries of naturalism as 
far as Altman has — in the wintry impres- 
sionism of McCabe & Mrs. Miller, the 
seemingly random goofball exchanges in 
Nashville between stars pretending to be 
real people and real people yearning to be 
stars, the self-reflexiveness of his camera- 
mad HBO mini-series Tanner ’58, where 
there’s more to the presidential candidate’s 
media image than there seems to be to the 
man himself. Altman has dedicated his 
career to blurring the line between created 
and found realities, script and impro- 
visation, on-camera and off-camera — in 
Vincent & Theo's terms, between “model” 
and “self.” And I can’t think of a great film 
artist who's been more severely punished 
at the box office for his independent- 
mindedness and drive to experiment. No 
wonder he identifies with Vincent van 


It’s the implicit bond between the 
director and his subject (which translates 
into obsessiveness), as well as Altman’s 
representation of van Gogh’s struggle to 
put the reality he perceived in the world 
onto his canvas, that gives Vincent & Theo 
its fascination. Visually and conceptually, 
this is a remarkable piece of work. Altman 
and his photographer, Jean Lepine, reduce 
Paris, mecca of the art world but a desert 
for van Gogh, to a series of drab exteriors 
and underlit interiors. When Vincent 
moves to Arles, where he produced his 
most impassioned paintings and then 
Auvers, where he ended his life, Lepine’s 
palette catches fire. It’s not enough to say 
that the Expressionist sequences of the 
artist waist-high in the wheat fields, 
painting savagely, capture the look and 
feeling of van Gogh canvasses — they also 
make sense of his increasing exasperation. 
If this is the reality his imagination created 
of the world around him, more intensely 
vivid than any actual landscape, how could 
he ever be satisfied he’d done it justice? 

Dramatically, though, Vincent & Theo is 
lackluster. The screenplay (by Julian 
Mitchell) has too many overexplicit 
passages. “Don’t make art your religion, 
Vincent.” Or “The world is a bad painting. 
He [God] should have destroyed it.” And 
the Theo sequences are shrill and maso- 
chistic. The movie works much better as 
an exploration of van Gogh’s art than it 
does as a chronicle of the brothers’ 
relationship, because the scenes between 
Roth and Rhys are overwrought, actorish 
— too much like the work Altman got 
from his cast in the hypertense Streamers. 
Rhys can be infuriatingly self-conscious, 
and you can admire Roth’s commitment to 
his role (and God knows he has the right 
looks for it) without enjoying his acting 


very much. 
I had no reservations, though, about the 
women — the Dutch actresses Jip 


Wijngaarden and, as Theo's wife, Johanna 
ter Steege. Both give haunting, sensual 
performances; when they're off screen, 
afterimages of them burn in your head — 
an effect the female figures in the paintings 
of some of van Gogh’s contemporaries 
(Manet, Degas, Lautrec) often have. 
CWijngaarden, as the model van Gogh 
lives with for a while, isn’t on screen 
nearly long enough.) 

Vincent & Theo is one of the handful of 
movies I've ever seen that drove me crazy 
while I was watching it (two months ago, 
at the Boston Film Festival) but also left 
me with enough tantalizing unanswered 
questions to make me want to try it again. 
The best scenes in it — the first between 


Sien and Vincent, and the sequence where 








Tim Roth: you can admire his commitment without enjoying his acting. 


Love letters 
Robert Altman’s ambitious Vincent & Theo 


by Steve Vineberg 


he takes her and her little daughter to view 
a panorama that’s part 3-D, part trompe- 
l'oeil — are really audacious. 

At the moment, though, I have the same 
response I had to Altman’s one-man Nixon 
movie, Secret Honor: that the lengths to 
which the director takes the material are 
infinitely superior to the material itself, and 
that the resulting tension is almost more 
interesting than the film. Altman makes 
radical choices throughout, and certainly 
the extreme emotional states of the two 
leading characters justify them; the 


Paul Rhys: infuriatingly self-conscious? 


problem, is that I was never convinced the 
movement toward those states, in the 
writing and the acting, had either the 
clarity or the potency of the corresponding 
visual coups Altman is able to pull off. 
Vincent & Theo has the feeling of a work 
in progress. But for Altman, the most 
instinctual great filmmaker now living 
(with the possible exception of Chris 
Marker), that’s what movies ought to be — 
lingering presences that complete 
themselves in your mind. Possibly the dust 
of this one just hasn’t settled yet. QO 














The price 


of fame 


van Gogh, Altman, 
and recognition 
[Ie tempting to think that Robert 





Altman, who stunned America 

with films like M*A*S*H and 
Nasbviile in the '70s but toiled in 
comparative obscurity in the ‘80s, 
chose to direct Vincent & Theo 
because he identified with the 
tortured painter who is the film’s 
subject. Like van Gogh, Altman has 
been acclaimed, reviled, misunder- 
stood, and ignored. He works outside 
the system, scrounging his own 
financing and refusing to alter his own 
vision for the sake of popular taste. 
And in recent years, his tireless efforts 
have met with the sort of critical and 
commercial indifference that can drive 
artists to madness or despair. 

Although he says he chose the 
project primarily because it seemed a 
challenge to film the biography of 
someone audiences know about, or 
think they know about, Altman does 
acknowledge that he shares some of 
his subject’s agony. “I certainly know 
the pain and the frustrations. I’m 
aware of those feelings and that 
arena. Consequently, I empathize 
with him, with a person like that.” 

But there are important differences 
between Altman and van Gogh. “I've 
been very lucky, and I've been very 
persistent. There have been artists out 
there who were 10 times better than 
Bertolucci, or Renoir, or John Huston, 
but they weren’t lucky. They just 
didn’t make it. The timing was wrong 
and they died. But there’s always 
someone who slips through. 

“A perfect example of this is van 
Gogh. He never had any inkling of 
success. He never had the satisfac- 
tion of, after he was dead, someone 
saying, ‘Gee, I was wrong about the 
little. bastard. He painted pretty 
good.’ Nobody that lived while he 
was alive knew that he was good.” 

But Altman doesn’t seem bothered 
by this lack of recognition. “The real 
joy, the real fun, is in the process of 
doing the work. When you finish, 
sure, you want the recognition, and 
you cry if you don’t get it, and you 
get arrogant if you do get it. And 
that’s all wonderful. But that gets 
tired very quick. It doesn’t mean any- 
thing ultimately. It puts a big smile 
on my face, but looking back on 
where’s the pleasure in my life, it’s 
always been when I was doing the 
work. Even the pain is a little sweet, 
when the thing is a failure, if there’s 
five or six people out there who 
really loved it. I see it in their eyes. I 
think if I did something and nobody 
liked it, I'd quit. 

“Vincent did quit. He killed himself 
very passively. He felt he was wrong, 
he wasn't a part of it. When he cut his 
ear, he did it as a cry for attention. But 
when he shot himself, it was because 
he didn’t want to be here anymore. I 
think I understand tHose emotions. I’m 
sure I’m wrong, that my supposition 
can’t be correct about anybody else. 
So maybe what I’m showing you is my 
feelings that I know. I don’t analyze 
them, but I feel them. So maybe what 
you see there is a look at my soul, and 
I'm using him as a pseudonym. I’m 
sure that happens. 

“All art is is showing a point of 
view, what J see. Here’s my view, my 
distortion. This is the way it looks to 
me. All directors are like painters. 
Everybody has a different style. They 
shouldn't be the same. I look at 
things differently than David Lynch 
does. Nobody is going to deliver the 
same thing. That’s why it’s art.” 

Altman hopes next to make a film 
called L.A. Short Cuts based on some 
Raymond Carver stories. “A lot of 
people, 27 or 28 actors. It’s on the 
Nashville stracture. It’s lot of stories that 
criss-cross, that kind of canvas.” The 
artist pauses to consider the usual 
obstacles he faces in bringing such a 
canvas before the public. “Maybe I 
won't get it done. But I'm going ahead.” 
— Gary Susman 
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ROCKY V. Directed by John G. 
Avildsen. Written by Sylvester Stal- 
lone. With Stallone, Talia Shire, Burt 
Young, Burgess Meredith, Tommy 
Morrison, Richard Gant, and Sage 
Stallone. A United Artists release. At 
the Cinema 57, the Circle, and the 
Fresh Pond and in the suburbs. 


ocky V opens with a reprise of 

R= IV’s climax — Rocky’s defeat 

f Dolph Lundgren’s bruising Soviet 

boxer — and when the audience went 

wild at what they’d presumably seen 

before, the colleague next to me muttered, 
“Civilization is near its end.” 

Maybe not civilization, but perhaps 
popular movies, at least as many of us had 
long thought of them: as a shared 
pleasure, an occasion for audience 
solidarity. As Rocky V (reportedly the last 
in the series) continued through its 
melodramatic twists and turns, each one 
more ludicrous than the last, the cheers 
got louder, but they were only half the 
story. The other half was the low 
murmuring, the frequent titters, the 
derisive laughter. The audience ate the 
movie up, but they didn’t believe a frame 
of it. 

As a result of high-tech special effects, 
and the studios’ hard-sell techniques and 
high-concept premises (designed to set off 
a Pavlovian response in moviegoers before 
we've even brought our tickets), it seems 
audiences no longer expect to believe in 
the films they see. Just as moviegoers 
laugh at the gore in a horror film because 
they know it’s fake, they laugh at the way 
blockbusters are set up to lure them into 
the theater, and to bowl them over once 
they're inside. They laugh even if they’re 
the ones lining up to buy tickets. 

Their gut tells them that most big 
commercial movies have become nothing 
but a sales pitch, and part of the 
willingness to be taken in may simply have 
to do with not wanting to feel left out. But 
more likely it’s because there are so few 
good popular movies to serve as alter- 
natives: they can’t conceive of anything 
else. (Often the good films aimed at a mass 
audience end up doing so poorly at the 
box office that calling them popular 
movies seems a contradiction.) Audiences 
at big movies have less reason than ever to 
have a stake in the picture’s outcome, 
since they know, while they’re watching, 
that a sequel is probably in the works. 
Emotion and surprise drain out, and all 
that’s left is stimuli, something to stamp 


Trailers 


CHILD’S PLAY 2 


robably the silliest thing about 

resurrecting Chucky, the obnoxious- 

looking red-haired doll possessed 
by the soul of a serial killer, is that his 
sense of humor hasn't improved. He’s still 
out to get young Andy (Alex Vincent), the 
boy from his debut film who knows 
Chucky’s true identity. As the sequel 
opens, Andy’s been placed in a foster 
home, and Chucky’s been reassembled by 
the unknowing folks at the Good Guys 
doll factory. Chucky finds his way to 
Andy’s new residence, and the old trouble 
(much of it filmed with that inimitable 
Chuckycam) begins again. But the crinkly- 
faced critter snorting:and growling in Brad 
Dourif's angry voice isn’t one bit scary. It’s 
just ridiculous. Ol’ Chuck riding piggyback 
on his victims — his tiny legs flailing in the 
air — is no Freddy Krueger. He’s more like 
a large tick. At the Cheri, the Fresh Pond, 
and the Circle and in the suburbs. 


— Robin Dougherty 


HOME ALONE 


ohn Hughes’s latest effort isn’t a 
movie, exactly. It’s an ineptly paced 
slapstick cartoon that actors Kathleen 
O’Hara, John Heard, Joe Pesci, and Daniel 
Stern can’t redeem. Macaulay Culkin 
(Uncle Buck) plays the youngest kid in a 
huge family who accidentally gets left 
behind when his folks go off to Paris. As if 
that weren’t bad enough, he then has to 
fend off two bumbling cat burglars (played 
by Pesci and Stern), which he does with 
ingenious Rube Goldberg devices a kid 
might think up and assemble if\he had the 
resources of . . . a movie-production crew. 
Culkin is no actor, but he does have a 
certain cloying charm. Alone in the house, 
he runs through the halls waving his ams 
and screaming with anarchic joy. He 
makes himself huge bowls of marsh- 


Rockabye Rocky 


Stallone punches himself out 
br canton 


Sylvester Stallone: has the bum done in the honest scrapper? 


your feet and cheer at, or a logo to wear 
on a T-shirt. 

All this came into focus watching Rocky 
V because the first Rocky, made for under 
a million dollars in 1976, was just the type 
of popular movie that’s become rare. Sure 
it was melodramatic and manipulative, but 
it had some genuine grit, and Sylvester 
Stallone’s extremely likable, oddball 
imitation-Method approach. And unlike its 
progeny, Rocky wasn’t totally geared to 
winning, merely to going the distance. It 
was the story of a man who knew people 
saw him as a clown trying to salvage the 


mallow fudge sauce, turns on the TV, and 
screams, “Mom, I’m watching rubbish, you 
better come out and.stop me.” And there’s 
an exuberance to the burglars’ onslaught 
of the house, and to some of the chase 
scenes Hughes puts them through before 
the plot strays over into schmaltz and stale 
routine. Still, Home Alone is a one-joke 
movie, and you're you're likely to tire of it 
well before the relentless antics and oft- 
ted gags come to an end. 

It’s bad enough that John Hughes, who 
once put his stamp on heartfelt films about 
teenagers (and got fresh performances out 
of young actors), abuses kids’ worst fears 
of abandonment. But here he can’t even 
mine the comic possibilities of Kathleen 
O'Hara getting stuck in the back of a 
moving van filled with musicians led by 
John Candy — the Polka King of the 
Midwest. Next time we make a movie, 
how about leaving Hughes home alone? At 
the Copley, the Fresh Pond, and the Circle 
and in the suburbs. 

— Robin Dougherty 
CELIA 
ineteen fifty-seven wasn’t a great 
year for anyone in the Western 
world, least of all for the nine- 
year-old title heroine of Australian 
writer/director Ann Turner’s inventive first 
feature, Celia. The Cold War was freezing 
everything, even in balmy Melbourne, 
Australia, where Celia is mourning the 
death of her beloved, left-leaning 
grandmother. And Celia’s father, doing his 
bit to fight the Red Menace, torches all of 
Granny’s Marxist literature. 

Meanwhile, Celia has become pals with 
a red family who have moved in next 
door. But these new comrades are 
threatened by the attacks of Celia’s evil 
cousin Stephanie and her gang of thugs-in- 
training. Even the government gets into 
the act when Celia’s bunny Murgatroyd, 
along with the rest of the nation’s pet 
rabbits, is impounded by the Prime 
Minister, who fears they'll band with their 
oppressed feral brothers and overrun the 
countryside. 

First Sputnik, now Thumper — will the 


dignity he had left. Rocky Balboa’s train 
may have left him off in the streets of 
Philly, but that beat a one-way ticket to 
Palookaville. Rocky was a sentimental 
movie unsentimentally made. 

Rocky V opens with Rocky announcing 
his retirement and being forced to move 
back to his old neighborhood when an 
unscrupulous accountant bankrupts him. 
Having been told by doctors that another 
fight could be fatal, he resists the attempts 
of a sleazy black promoter (read: Don 
King) to lure him into the ring. Instead, he 
sees a new way to the top: managing a 


West survive? And what about Celia — will 
she find a place for herself despite the 
injustices meted out by the adult world? 
Fortunately, she has an ally in the 28-year- 
old director of this film. Turner 
understands Celia’s world, her struggles 
with authority and her desperate need to 
find sympathetic adults who love her. This 
director also is hip to the crossover that 
takes place in a kid’s mind from storybook 
to movie screen to and real life. Her 
children aren't Hollywood clichés; they're 
willful, powerful individuals, full of spunk 
and intelligence. No wonder Celia has 
won tons of awards Down Under and has 
drawn raves at New York’s New 
Directors/New Films series. At the ICA. 


— Liz Galst 

PATENG FOR 

LIG. 
here is something insidious at the 
: core of Waiting for the Light, the 
American film debut of British 
director Christopher Monger. Set against 
the backdrop of the 1962 Cuban missile 
crisis, when everyone felt the very real 
threat of total annihilation from nuclear 
war, Waiting for the Light pretends to be a 
fable of faith in miracles but is really a 
lesson in mass marketing. That is, profits 
are found in prophets. 

Shirley MacLaine is Aunt Zena, a crusty 
ex-vaudevillean who lives in Chicago with 
her niece Kay, played by Teri Garr, and 
Kay's children Emily (Hilary Wolf) and Eddie 
(Colin Baumgartner). Life in the big city 
has become too troublesome, so when 
Kay inherits a diner in a small town in 
the Northwest, the family pack up to 
find fortune and peace of mind at “Henry’s 
Grill.” 

The new homestead turns out to be a 
broken-down truck stop complete with an 
ill-tempered neighbor named Mullins 
(Vincent Schiavelli) who brutalizes the 
kids. In retaliation, Zena devises a trick 
intended to make Mullins think he’s seen a 
ghost. The trick backfires, and Mullins 
imagines that he has been visited by an 
angel, whereupon “Miracle Fever” sweeps 
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promising young brawler named Tommy 
Gunn (Tommy Morrison). But Rocky’s son 
(Stallone’s own son, Sage) grows 
estranged by his father’s lack of attention, 
and when Tommy starts winning, the 
sleazy promoter seduces him away. Still 
not taken seriously after winning the 
championship, Gunn feels the only way to 
prove himself is to fight Rocky. 

When the whole movie hinges on the 
possibility of its beloved hero dying when 
he’s gotta do what he’s gotta do, you can 
imagine how rigged and manipulative it is; 
and after the Karate Kid movies and Lean 
on Me, John G. Avildsen, who directed the 
original Rocky, no longer knows how to 
get an bonest emotion on screen. Each 
emotion has been designed to pummel 
you, like the sound of thé Dolby-amplified 
punches on the soundtrack. And he seems 
to have directed the actors to scream their 
lines (Richard Gant, as the sleazy pro- 
moter, is the worst offender); people don’t 
know how to talk to each other in this 
movie. But the meager, junky fascination 
that it does hold has to do with what it 
reveals about Sylvester Stallone’s self- 
image. 

Stallone’s career has resembled nothing 
so much as a heavyweight champion’s 
checkered rise. He’s gone from being a 
come-from-behind underdog you were 
happy to root for to the type of embar- 
rassing showboater who sets up the easiest 
opponents he can in order to stay on top 
(in Stallone’s case, sticking to the same few 
characters for his big successes). Stallone 
must have sensed this; that’s why he 
returns Rocky to the streets here, and why 
his opponent is a Rocky clone who 
succumbs to the glitz of show biz (but 
even Stallone is a clone here; he acts like a 
man doing a Rocky Balboa imitation). In a 
sense, Rocky V pits Rocky against the bum 
Stallone has become, his worst nightmare 
of himself. 

But in the context of another sequel, 
one whose “Go for It!” ethos contraverts 
what was appealing in the original Rocky, 
it doesn’t matter who's victorious in the 
final bout, the showboater wins either 
way. The original script Stallone submitted 
to United Artists had Rocky dying in the 
end, and that may have been Stallone’s 
way of acknowledging that the bum had 
done in the honest scrapper. Rocky V 
heads straight for Palookaville, but it's.a 
measure Of how, the times and the movies 
have changed in 14 years that Palookaville 
is no longer necessarily in the same neigh- 
borhood as the poorhouse. 


the area. 

It’s an engaging premise, but neither 
cast nor filmmaker is up to the task. 
Shirley MacLaine seems bored; Teri Garr 
wanders about futilely trying to invest Kay 
with some smarts. And director/screen- 
writer Christopher Monger populates his 
film with stereotypes. Unlike Australian 
Bruce Beresford, who has excelled in 
capturing the true flavor and character of 
small-town America, Monger is a mere 
tourist, portraying America like a bad 
Hollywood B-movie. 

But maybe it’s encouraging that he’s 
chosen to release this capricious tale of 
faith, magic, and wish fulfillment at a time 
when, once again, the world is poised on 
the brink of war. Forget diplomacy, the 
film suggests. All we need to keep gaso- 
line prices down is two thrill-seeking kids, 
a jar of magnesia powder, and a box of 
matches. Talk about miracles! At the 
Charles and in the suburbs. 

— Michael Rausch 


THE RETURN 
OF SUPERFLY 

Superfly movie in 1990 is the type 
Ae unlikely joke that In Living 

Color might come up with. But The 
Return of Superfly — which looks as if it 
had been shot on the same three pastel- 
colored sets, and which has its strutting 
hero (Nathan Purdee, taking over from 
Ron O’Neal) outfitted in a series of 
designer dacrons and talking about “the 
Man” — is its own joke,-albeit a 
disconnected, ultimately boring one. The 
only thing here that doesn’t belong to a 
blaxploitation picture circa 1972 is the 
Curtis Mayfield soundtrack. The title song, 
with Mayfield’s distinctive, effortless 
falsetto, starts off sounding like an outtake 
from his soundtrack for the original film; it 
takes a leap of about 20 years when Ice-T 
enters rapping. With Mayfield paralyzed in 
the hospital following a recent backstage 
accident, the vitality of his music is tonic. 
Every time it comes on, it reminds you that 
you're watching a relic. At the Beacon Hill 


and in the suburbs. 
— Charles Taylor 
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Divorce 
French 


style 
Diane Kurys 


by Gary Susman 


Julie Bataille: she finds levels of curiosity, 





C’EST LA VIE. Directed by Diane 
Kurys. Written by Kurys and Alain Le 
Henry. With Nathalie Baye, Richard 
Berry, Zabou, Jean-Pierre Bacri, 
Vincent Lindon, Valeria Bruni- 
Tedeschi, Didier Benureau, Candice 
LeFranc, and Julie Bataille. A Samuel 
Goldwyn release. At the Nickelodeon. 


ith C'est la vie, writer/director 
We Kurys completes her semi- 

autobiographical trilogy-about 
her parents’ divorce, but she chooses to 
view it again from the children’s 
perspective, as in the first film, Peppermint 
Soda. C'est la vie takes an expanded look 
at that parental break-up that ended the 
second film in the trilogy, Entre nous, with 
an emphasis on how the incident shattered 
the children’s innocence forever. Aud- 
iences dissuaded by the melodramatic ex- 
cesses of Entre nous or the campy 
awfulness of A Man in Love, Kurys’s last 
film, should put aside their misgivings 
about the director, who gets everything 
right emotionally this time. 

The story covers the entire summer 1958 
beach vacation that culminated in the 
parents’ split in the last scene of Entre 
nous; in C’est la vie, the specter of 


- imminent divorce hangs over even the 


lightest moments in Kurys’s recollections. 
Kurys was only six when her own parents 
divorced, but the character who speaks 
with her voice is 13-year-old Frédérique 
Qulie Bataille). She and eight-year-old 
Sophie (Candice LeFranc) have gone 
ahead to the resort town, with the maid, 
Odette, but without their parents. 

They spend their days with family 
friends, Léon and Bella Mandel, who have 
four children, including Daniel and René, 
who are the same ages as Frédérique and 
Sophie. The girls’ mother, Léna (Nathalie 
Baye, in the Isabelle Huppert role from 
Entre nous), eventually appears but 
spends her evenings with a young artist- 
biker paramour, Jean-Claude, whom she is 
indiscreet enough to let the girls glimpse 
as she leaves the house. Frédérique hears 
the adults whisper of lawyers, Paris, 
apartments, boarding schools, all but the 
dreaded d-word. 

Most of the film focuses, however, on 
the kids, who are wonderful. As they play, 
fight, and explore together, they become 
the sort of vigorous, sprawling, stable 
family, with Frédérique and Daniel at the 
helm, that both sets of grown-up parents 


| lack the time to lead. 


In particular, the two sisters form an 
adult-like bond of friendship, like the one 


puts it all together 


knowledge, self-deception, and agony 










| i 


that only a girl her age could bring to the surface. 





between Isabelle Huppert and Miou-Miou 
in Entre nous. It’s as natural as if the 
children had formed their own family in 
real life, which is nearly the case. Kurys 
explains that during filming, the child 
actors, amateurs who ranged from ages six 
to 14, “lived a totally different life together 
for two months, in a house together, by 
the sea, without their parents, with a nan- 
ny and a cook and a teacher. They had 
fights and they had games and they 
slashed tires at night, exactly the things 
that kids do.” 

Such preparation pays off handsomely. 
Kurys and her young actors depict an 
accurate childhood of tumultuous tan- 
trums, unwarranted cruelty, joyous laugh- 
ter, and innocent sexual discovery (which 
Frédérique and Daniel, and Sophie and 
René, pursue in their own inadvertent 
fashion). One of the most remarkable 
aspects of Kurys’s film is the way it re- 
members what we've all long buried: what 
it felt like to blow the first soap bubble, to 
learn to tie your shoe, to play doctor, to 
hear your parents fight. The film could be 
a scrapbook of innocent moments but for 
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Candice 


ranc, Richard Berry, Julie Bataille 





the remembrance that it was all wiped 
away in an instant. 

Not that the adults are villains. In their 
clumsy manner, they muddle along, 
groping with feelings they don’t under- 
stand any better than the children do. The 
harm they do results from fecklessness, 
not malice, as when Léon, Bella, Léna, and 
Jean-Claude return from a night on the 
town and run over the family cat. 

Trying to satisfy Jean-Claude (who's 
begging her to flee to New York with 
him), her attention-starved children, and 
her well-meaning but clueless husband, 
Léna seems especially at sea. The pre- 
ternaturally jovial Léon is at a loss to help 
her with any serious dilemmas. Jean- 
Claude (Vincent Lindon) is insensitive to 
any needs but his own. And Bella (Zabou), 

with the couple’s fifth child, sees 
Léna and wonders whether she’s not 
missing out on something herself. 

With their fair-minded, businesslike 
attitudes toward play, the kids seem 

truer (or at least more mature) 
than the giggling, playful, and occasionally 
violent adults. Léon (Jean-Pierre Bacri, 






: no child accepts her parents’ divorce. 
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Miou-Miou’s irresponsible husband in 
Entre nous) is not above making locker- 
room practical jokes at Odette’s expense. 
When the girls’ father (Richard Berry) 
finally arrives, he destroys Léna’s car and 
her mobility (the way the husband 
character destroyed Léna’s boutique in 
Entre nous). Later, the parents get into a 
horrifying fight that drives Frédérique to 
desperate lengths to stop it. 

It helps that Kurys’s untrained kids are 
more natural actors than her adults. Baye, 
in particular, is not the actress that Isabelle 
Huppert was in this role, though she does 
bring more maternal presence. Bacri is 
charming as everybody’s favorite uncle, 
but he’s “on” all the time, always con- 
scious that he’s performing. Zabou has the 
radiance of an expectant mother (she was 
actually pregnant during filming) but is not 
asked to do much more than glow. Lindon 
and Berry also have little to do. 

On the other hand, Julie Bataille finds 
levels of curiosity, knowledge, self-de- 
ception, and agony that, it would seem, 
only a girl her age could bring to the sur- 
face in this painful situation. Frédérique’s 
feelings for Daniel, from unrequited pining 
to first-kiss exhilaration to growing dis- 
enchantment and boredom, are read 
in voice-over from her diary, which is 
almost unnecessary; you can read them in 
her face. Despite Frédérique’s growing 
self-knowledge, Bataille keeps her 
unaware of the parallels between the arc 
of her relationship with Daniel and that of 
her parents, with that willful disbelief 
common to children of failing marriages, 
until a tearful, screaming Ocdipal 
epiphany, in which she can’t help but see 
the truth, though she would rather tear her 
eyes out. 

It’s a moment that will be familiar to any 
child of divorce, one which changes you 
forever. It’s also the key moment in the 
film. As Kurys told me, “It’s very poignant. 
Because you know that a child, no matter 
what, will never accept the divorce of her 
parents, never ever. That’s what it is about, 
finally. So making the film is an accep- 
tance toda”, It’s sort of a catharsis.” Watch- 
ing the scene should prove a catharsis for 
anyone who has shared this experience, 
even for anyone who hasn't. 

Maybe the inversion of adult-child roles 
is part of Kurys’ kid’s-eye view, a view she 
captures better than any film about kids 
since Louis Malle’s Au revoir, les enfants. 
But it’s this indelible climax that makes the 
film a must-see. Children and parents of 
divorced families should watch C'est la vie, 
preferably together. Q 









Stanford Makishi, Martha Gray, Dawn Kramer: when the collaboration does work, it takes your breath away. 


Pipe dream | 


Dance Collective’s construction p 


by Thea Singer 


successful artistic collaboration 

can be likened to a chemical reac- 

tion: individual elements combine 

to yield a new, often volatile product. Out 

of the marriage of carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 

gen, and nitrogen, for example, blooms 
the explosive TNT. 

So too should an aesthetic whole tran- 
scend the sum of its parts. We were 
promised no less from Pipe Dream, 
Boston Dance Collective’s one-hour move- 
ment-installation event presented last 
weekend by Dance Umbrella beneath the 
vaulted dome of the Boston Center for the 
Arts Cyclorama. 

Initially inspired by the architecture of 
the Back Bay train station, the piece — 
jointly conceived and choreographed by 
Dance Collective artistic directors Judith 
Chaffee, Martha Armstrong Gray, and 


Dawn Kramer — is, at its most concrete 
level, an exploration of a three-dimension- 
al, thousand-pound scaffolding environ- 
ment constructed by Déug BeVille, of 
Lynn Ladder Company — an intricate 
weave of sleek bars”and rafter-high poles 
rooted by five ladders ascending to the 
sky. Enveloping the two is an original 
score by Caleb Sampson, whose Reichian 
harmonics, lyrical saxophone solos 
(played by Ken-Field), and percussive 
electronics run like a carpet beneath the 10 
dancers’ feet. 

And how those feet fly and fibrillate and 
fend. The dance takes place in turn on 
bars and ramps and five-foot-wide plat- 
forms suspended on four levels — the 
lowest at three feet above ground, the 
highest at 13 (not to mention the light grid, 
21 feet above floor level). Theirs is a world 


PHOTOS BY PETE WISHNOK/DANCE UMBRELLA 
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lece isn't site-specific enough 


of cages and warrens, private rooms and 
public corridors, doorways that confine 
and windows that open into the world. 
The creators have posited within this 
labyrinth a play of opposites: constriction 
(the sense of “wings beating against a 
cage,” according to Gray) versus the free- 
dom to surpass limits; territoriality versus 
hospitality; three-dimensional bodies ver- 
sus two-dimensional shadows awash on 
the brick walls (huge and black, the latter 
at times upstage the former, dwarfing their 
progenitors by their sheer mystery and 
weight). 

Multi-dimensional, too, is the move- 
ment, which ranges from earth-bound 
crawls and creeps to gravity-defying flights 
and swings; cacophonous kicks and spins 
to unison voguing; languorous rolls and 
elastic arches to gestural flicks of hands 
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against face; slow-motion turns that spiral 
like churned butter to shifts so jolting 
you'd swear the dancer was lit by a strobe. 

The intention is not just provocative but 
ambitious. And there’s the rub. For the 
completed dance falls short of its mandate, 
presenting us with more an investigation 
than a realization. With notable exceptions 
(most prominently, the long opening sec- 
tion on a three-foot high ramp), what’s 
missing is an imtermeshing of the scaffold- 
ing and the choreography. We are left with 
more a mixture than a unified compound. 

Perhaps the fault lies in the limited 
opportunity the dancers had to dive 
wholeheartedly into the fray. The set was 
not fully in place until Monday evening, 
which left only four days to integrate 
choreography and construction. Hardly 
enough time to become intimate with 
one’s partner. 

When the collaboration does work, it 
takes your breath away. Witness Stanford 
Makishi’s opening tour de force of rattling 
limbs, clanging rolls, and hovering still 
points. He catapults over a row of nine 
dancers, packed tight as a row of Oscar 
Meyer wieners, only to crash-land in a flurry 
of bone against mat. Then he clatters up and 
down the ramp in rolls that bring to mind 
roiling hemp. Knocked off-kilter from a sit, 
his flexed wrists chest high, he tucks into a 
high-powered roll, then shoots skyward as if 
propelled from the spout of a whale. 

A woman abandons the pack and 
careers'toward Makishi, slamming to a 
dead halt as they smack belly-to-belly. The 
10 transmogftify into ricocheting billiard 


Dance 


balls, then into.a menagerie of climbing, 
clawing, leapfrogging creatures. Jamie 
Huggins falls out of the group, a lone inch- 
worm looping up the ramp. Ann Brown 
Allen crawls over the others’ cascading tor- 
sos; she’s like water tripping over rocks. 

A team of intrepid scouts, they greet the 
upper levels with the wonderment of chil- 
dren chancing upon a giant jungle gym. 
Although individual phrases in this second 
segment are technically more delineated 
than those in the first (the characters have 
evolved from quadrupeds to bipeds), the 
choreography as a whole: is less decisive, 
occasionally lackluster, and more repeti- 
tive; the dance loses focus. At times-it 
takes on the look more of a structured 
improvisation than a choreographed work 
whose every move grows out of necessity 
from the one preceding it. 

Still, from amid the abundance of activi- . 
ty streak slices. of light. It’s now a dance of 
doers. and watchers;.couples and trios 
come to the fore: The cells become battle- 
grounds as the players go literally head-to- 
head, ene planting a kick.to buckle a_part- 


a <4 


-oner’s knees. Allen squashes: Chaffee ott 
“as df she .were no. more ‘than<a.cigdrette 


butt; Carlo Rizzo spirals round a horizontal 
pipe like a spring, swings.about a post like 
a streamer on a maypole. The trestles 
erupt into a jamboree of clambering mon- 
keys. : 

And-then the kliegs go on ina single 
cage, pinpointing a trio for the choreogra- 
phers, the first time in Dance Collective's 
17-year history that Chaffee, Gray, and 
Kramer havé made a piece together for the 
three of them. A treatise on bursting 
through constraints, the section includes a 
lovely tableau with the three hanging from 
the box’s ceiling, one arching deep and 
long, another crouched like a spider. A 
physical manifestation of the trust that binds, 
they become a human chain, with Gray, at 
the end, stepping into space like an astro- 
naut hooked by a lifeline to a shuttle. 

Also compelling for its structure and 
craft is the slow and deliberate ascent — a 
kind of airborne adagio — of all 10 up the 
ladders to the 13-foot platform. Once 
there, they melt in unison from the sit to 
the tucked roll that Makishi introduced, 
their torsos the hub of a wheel, their arms 
and legs the spokes. Huggins, alone again, 
goes where even angels fear to tread: from 
the 21-foot grid he hangs suspended light 
as wind, his legs poised in a diamond. It’s 
as if he had risen by sheer will. 

Some of the most moving moments in 
this almost nonstop dance are the freezes. 
During one such point, four dancers dan- 
gle by an arm, thread themselves to the 
bars by their ankles. Their forms, as etched 
lines, become part of the set; the lines of 
the performers, along with those of the 
scaffolding, become the lay of the land. 
How much more of an awakening Pipe 
Dream would have been had the perform- 
ers related symbiotically to the architecture 
more often. =) 
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More like a Homeric odyssey than one of Kerouac’s cross-country jaunts 





One for the road 


Doug Lipman makes Hopping Freights a worthwhile trip 


by Gail Ross 

HOPPING FREIGHTS, written and per- 
formed by Doug Lipman. Presented by 
Storytellers in Concert at First Church 


Congregational, Saturdays 
through November 24. 


opping Freighis, Doug Lipman’s 
latest storytelling venture, is about 
a boxcar-jumping, hitchhiking 


journey from to New York that the 
performer made in 1968. If this sounds like 
another beatnik travel guide, it’s. not. 
Thanks to Lipman’s flair for creating myth- 
ic characters and his inability to get where 
he’s going, Hopping Freights plays more 


like a Homeric odyssey than one of 
Kerouac’s cross-country jaunts. One differ- 
ence, though: whereas so many of 
Odysseus’s run-ins were with femme 
fatales like Circe and Calypso, women play 
only bit parts in Lipman’s yarn. Center 
Stage is reserved for men — their friend- 
ships, filial conflicts, and the draft. 

. We first meet Doug the son.-He is remi- 
niscing about his boyhood and the many 


urg- 
ing him to be “the captain of my soul, the 
master of my fate” and telling of Abou Ben 
Adhem, a good man whom God rewarded 


Seeing clearly 


San Francisco Mi ime ’s vision thing 


by Bill Marx 


SEEING DOUBLE, by the San. Francisco 
Mime Troupe. Directed by Daniel 
Chumley. Music by Bruce Barthol, 
Randy Craig, and Dan Hart. Lyrics by 
Barthol, Craig, and Isa Nidal Totah. Set 
designed by Kent Mathieu and Ellen 
Callas. Lighting by Gregory Tate. 
Costumes by Callie Floor. With Totah, 
Dena Martinez, Jeri Lynn Cohen, 
Arthur Holden, Ed Holmes, Michael 
Sullivan, Rebecca Klingler, Maya 
Sedgwick, and Elliot Kavee. At the 
Strand Theater. (Closed.) 


iven its 30-year tradition of farce- 
(y= agitprop, it took a lot of 

chutzpah for the San Francisco 
Mime Troupe to take on the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict, an anguished: and 
bloody tug of war nobody thinks is a 
laughing matter. When it comes to Israel, 
the left, as well as the right, sees red. 

So Seeing Double’s fine-tuned sympa- 
thies, its across-the-board stereotyping of 
both camps, are as much a testament to 
rancor in radical circles as they are an 
admission of the tragic intractibility of the 
crisis. Instead of serving up their usual ide- 
ological Punch and Judy show, the Mimers 
take special pains to prick all of the Middle 
East’s bedeviled participants, from fanati- 
cal Israeli settlers to stone-throwing 
Palestinians, with a satiric pitchfork. 

There’s no need to fear the troupe’s 
becoming the MacNetl/Lebrer of political 
theater. The bits of turbulence, swirling 
around assorted points of view, that greeted 
veteran SFMT-member Arthur Holden’s cur- 





tain speech seemed: to indicate that some 
audience members wished the company 
had seen quadruple rather than just double. 

Of course, political theater at its best is 


‘about more than catering to the prejudices 


of fellow. travelers — sometimes the loyal 
troops have to be served their own sacred 
cows hot off the grill. And Seeing Double's 
tragicomic analysis of a sticky situation 
bespeaks a dramatic maturity that was last 
observed in SFMT’s Steeltown, a moving 
picture of the trials and tribulations of 
American unionism that was filled with 
pathos as well as pratfalls. More free- 
wheeling than fevered, Seeing Double 
hasn’t much emotional depth, but it’s a 
wild and hilarious romp that conveys a 
sensible message about halting the blood- 
shed, by hurling barbs at the various 
polemical and Biblical lunacies that fuel 
the Israeli/Palestinian fracas. 

Using a “comedy of errors” plot (with a 
touch of Bill and Ted's Excellent Adven- 
ture), the show revolves around two 
young American look-alikes — David 
Goldberg, a Jew, and Salim Razali, of 
Palestinian heritage — who visit Israel and 
get picked up by the wrong families. 
David, a uter genius, 
has found scriptural proof that some 
Palestinian land belongs to the Jewish 
state. Salim has an ancient deed proving 
the opposite. The mistaken-identity hook 
razzes misconceptions by poking fun at 
cultural assimilation and racial phobias; 
the script nimbly jumps from Palestinian- 
Americans who swear McDonald's is 
Jewish because it serves burgers and 
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for loving his fellow man above all else. 
When we meet Doug the graduate stu- 
dent, he has just been drafted and is apply- 
ing for conscientious-objector status. And 
now Dad's not reciting poetry; he’s spew- 
ing Outrage at his son’s decision. Still, 
Doug continues the application process 
until stumped by a question asking him to 
define his spiritual beliefs. Lacking an 
answer, he slings his guitar over his shoul- 
der and hits the road, trying to find one. So 
begins Lipman’s odyssey, which is slated 
as a bus trip to New York to catch a flight 
to Germany, where his Saher fought in 


‘World War IL 


Jewtalt-American yuppies who eat take-out 

cys mr to.a Berkeley radical who thinks 

the rifle-slinging Hebrew settlers look like 
“Amish guys with guns.” 

There’s something to offend everyone 
here. Americans are indicted for their 
spacy innocence (“I didn’t realize there 
were so many kinds of Jew dudes,” muses 
a confused Salim, who's the lead singer for 
the rock group Ten Inches), or ideological 
fervor (“Every nut in America comes here,” 
says an Israeli soldier, “they feel at home”). 
The more inflexible Israelis are raked over 
the coals for their dedication to aggression: 
Seeing Double’s funniest song is easily 
“Settler's Rap,” which is sung by two 
brawny rabbis waving machine guns 
(“We're here by order.of holy writ/If the 
Arabs don’t like it, then it’s just tough 
shit”). And the Palestinians are parodied 
for rampant paranoia — though the show, 
with its roughhousing Israeli army types, 
gives them plenty to be afraid of. 

Add the song “Handful of Stones,” a 
grimly admiring ditty about the Intifada, 
and it’s hard to ignore the impression that 
Seeing Double hands the Palestinians the 
ethical high ground — which, given the 
show’s desire to encourage dialogue and 
compromise, is a strategic mistake.-As 
Israeli novelist and Peace Now member 
Amos Oz writes in The Slopes of Lebanon: 
“We must not grant a ‘moral certificate’ to 
the Palestinian National movement. By the 
same, token .. . we do.not ask Arafat to 
convince his people that Israel is just and 
deserving of sovereignty. The matter is not 
one of gradations of morality, but of the 
decision of two enemies to choose life.” If 
peace is the goal, why share the game of 
moral one-upmanship with all the pundits? 

Aside from astutely negotiating thorny 
political dilemmas, Seeing Double suc- 
ceeds as an out-and-out burlesque, with a 
crackerjack cast handling costume and 
scene changes with speedy aplomb, run- 
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Doug is never master of his voyage, 
however. He allows traveling partner Eddie 
Wand (as in “wanderer”) to convince him to 
thumb it, since “Chicago to New York is the 
easiest hitch in the country.” And it seems 
Eddie’s right — until the travelers get hung 
up and shot at in Indiana, the first of their 
many misadventures. The trip gets hairier 
still when they are picked up by Jimmy, 
who tells them that hopping freights is the 
easiest way to get to New York City. They 
believe this tattoo’d, beer-swigging charac- 

Lipman shifts gears and roles handily — 
from Doug to Eddie to Jimmy. You'll even 
believe in him as Papa Mario, an eccentric 
small-town patriarch who forces Doug, at 
gunpoint, to pick the same folk tune on his 
guitar — again and again. Unfortunately, 
the re-enactment’s just as monotonous, 
and you’re more relieved than Doug when 





Papa finally sends him on his way. Still, 


Theater 


the image of the loopy old coot pinging 


bullets into the air for a song lingers. And 
later, even an ornery railroad yardmaster 
you barely glimpse rises to mythic stature 
as Lipman describes him, “across 20 rows 
of tracks . . . standing under a buge spot- 
light — the pole it was on must have been 
a hundred feet high; it shone 200 yards in 
each direction!” 

But Lipman not only paints bold pic- 
tures of male characters; he also shows 
insight into male character. When railroad 
cops unknowingly lock them into a freight 
car, Doug and Eddie choose to remain hid- 
den in its recesses rather than yell. This 
self-destructive response, Lipman says, is 
rooted in the same psychosis that leads 
men to circle neighborhoods for hours 
when lost rather than simply stop the car 
and request directions. Preferring “the 
impersonal threat of imprisonment” to the 
personal threat of confrontation, Doug 
comforts himself: “This wooden boxcar is 
my coffin and I am safe in here.” 

How Doug and Eddie’s friendship 
grows through such trials is more plausible 
than how Doug makes peace in the end 
with his spirituality, and with his father. 
Whereas all the signposts point to a com- 
ing-of-age story, Lipman’s tale jumps 
tracks to one of spiritual awakening at the 
finish. But, like so many voyages, the des- 
tination is not as important as what hap- 
pens along the way. And Hopping Freights 
is worth the trip. QO 


(Doug Lipman also performs Friday, 
November 16, at the Firebouse 
Multicultural Arts Center in Jamaica 
Plain; call 522-7522 for information) 


ning or ranting about the stage with well- 
nigh perfect timing. Nicely balancing wise- 
cracks and broad slapstick, director Daniel 
Chumley keeps the evening bouncing 
along; he hits a wrong note only at play’s 
end, when David and Salim, briefly united 
in bonds of friendship, are blown up by a 
bomb. After all the horseplay, the sudden 
descent into tragedy is so abrupt it doesn’t 
have much emotional impact. For the shift 
to work, an air of dark threat, rather than 
the current aura of serene silliness, would 
have to waft over the comic complications. 

But who would want anything too 
heavy hanging over this expert cast? As 
David and Salim, black actor Michael 
Sullivan creates an endlessly amusing split 
personality, a sort of teenage Jekyll and 
Hyde. Delightfully repressed and nerdy as 
the electronic whiz, he’s absolutely con- 
vincing as an MTV-brained rock-and-roller. 
Also providing fine comic support are Ed 
Holmes as a crazed settler who insists that 
nothing counted in the Holy Land before 
Moses and Arthur Holden as a wonderfully 
wishy-washy Israeli liberal. 

For those who, like myself, lament the 
lack of cutting political theater, this 
evening wasn’t heartening only because of 
the SFMT’s enjoyable performance. The 
Strand Theater, which hosted the show for 
two nights, was packed (at least on 
Saturday evening) with a sizable audience 
of what looked like every left-winger in 
the Boston area, The lobby, a festive 
Bartholomew’s Fair’of tables covered with 
buttons, T-shirts, petitions, and tracts, 
resounded with heated discussion. 

Despite the nay-sayers, there's clearly an 
appetite for stage work that comments on 
contemporary conundrums, as.long as it’s 
performed with imagination and intelli- 
gence. And with Seeing Double, the San 
Francisco Mime Troupe proves it can han- 
die one of the world’s hottest potatoes in a 
spirit of militant compromise. Q 
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Adrian Hall 


talks about Trinity 


by Carolyn Clay 


“It’s hard to believe the little house you built could collapse so quickly.” 


nine lives, it would be the one bent on 

getting Adrian Hall’s tongue. Neither 
time nor age nor getting axed by the 
Dallas Theater Center (following some 
injudicious remarks to the Globe's Kevin 
Kelly 18 months ago) has mellowed, or 
muzzled, the former artistic director of 
Trinity Rep — who’s back in Providence, 
to direct his own adaptation (with Richard 
Cumming) of that holiday staple A 
Christmas Carol, and to finally put in his 
two cents (well, maybe a few hundred 
dollars worth of verbal change) about 
what’s gone down, in flames and 
otherwise, since he left. 

Frankly, just talking to Hall makes you 
miss him all over again. At 62, reduced 
from two artistic directorships Che led both 
Trinity Rep, which he founded, and the 
Dallas Theater Center from 1983 to 1989) 
to none, he remains a committed, 
impassioned artist with a kamikaze mouth. 
And a full dance card: at first fearful in the 
wake of stepping down at Trinity and 
being ousted by Dallas that “no one would 
offer me a job,” he has continued to work, 
on retainer, at Dallas and has also directed 
at San Diego’s Old Globe Theatre (Mea- 
sure for Measure and Rebel Armies Deep 
into Chad) and at Los Angeles’s Mark 
Taper Forum, where his third theater piece 
drawn from the writings of Robert Penn 
Warren opened in September to trans- 
ported reviews. 

Next he goes to the Yale Repertory 
Theatre, to direct the American premiere 
of Underground, by Israeli dramatist 
Joshua Sobol. And spring will bring him to 
Cambridge, where he will stage King Lear, 
starring Jason Robards, under the auspices 
of the American Repertory Theatre. 

Old Trinity Rep artistic directors do not, 
Hall fiercely points out, “just fade away.” 
And they don’t die either — evidently 
what they do is go to Robert Brustein 
heaven. Ironically, Hall will be preceded 
there by his Trinity Rep successor, Anne 


[: ever there were a cat who needed 


io 


Bogart, who lasted just one year warming 
that seat (she resigned last May and was 
replaced by Richard Jenkins), but whose 
revival of Once in a Lifetime opens at the 
ART in December. 

Hall wishes Bogart no harm, but he’s 
not shy about contending that, in her 
inexperience, she abused his baby in 
Providence. And he really bristles at being 
tarred by the same brush — by those who 
maintain that Trinity Rep, which finds itself 
in dire financial straits at present, had 
already started to hemorrhage subscribers 
during the years he divided his time 
between Providence and Dallas. “It’s just 
not true that the audience was dribbling 
away before I left. I can’t be too mean or 
too firm about that. Why, we did some of 
our best work during those years — 
Passion Play, Richard Jenkins’s Tartuffe, 
The Wild Duck, The Marriage of Bette and 
Boo, All the King’s Men. It was really good, 
solid work, and people were coming in 
droves.” 

As far as the founding and longtime 
honcho’s concerned, he left a healthy 
institution in Providence and came back to 
a very sick one. “It’s hard to believe the 
little house you built could collapse so 
quickly,” he frets. And goes on to point out 
that the collapse isn’t occurring without a 
few kicks by passersby at the clapboards. 
“There’s a great deal of anger and 
unhappiness in this town,” Hall says in 
response to a question about the modest 
houses for this season’s first two shows, 
Golden Boy and Juno and the Paycock, 
despite favorable reviews. “I can’t walk 
down the street without being stopped by 
people who want to tell me how mad they 
are about what happened, how they hated 
the plays that were done, and why they 
stopped going. And, unfortunately, the 
attendance figures bear that out.” 

Bogart, he sniffs, was “an unknown,” 
not only on this coast but on the western 
one as well. In fact, the young female 


hope brought in to rejuvenate Trinity had 


done much of her work in academic 
settings. And, according to this regional- 
theater pioneer, she had no idea what she 
was walking — or swimming — into. “She 
kept saying, so many times it got grating; 


that she felt like a kid in a candy store.” © 


Which is true — Bogart not only said that; 
she brought all of her friends into the 
emporium of jujubes and jawbreakers, 
compiling her ambitious first season by 
calling favorite colleagues and just asking 
them what they'd like‘to direct. But, 
maintains Hall with fervor, “this is no 
candy store. It’s deep water, full of sharks, 
and you try to keep from getting your 
head chopped off.” 

Even given her naiveté, says Hall, “if 
Anne Bogart had employed professional, 
competent people, she might have had a 
shot. But she didn't. She was very anxious 
to get rid of [managing director] Tim 
Langan, and he was a bit of a sleaze. But 
then she went and hired a banker who'd 
never been inside a theater [board member 
Ward Mooney, who Hall says was known 
around the theater, during his brief tenure, 
as “Dan Quayle”). She brought in a highly 
paid head of the conservatory [fre- 
quent composer-collaborator Jeff Halpern] 
who’d never run one before.” And, 
Hall says, “she wanted no advice from 
me.” 

As for his successor’s heady choice of 
the difficult theater works that so alienated 
the Providence audience, Hall says simply, 
“To think you could create a daring new 
theater, and they’d just rise to the 
occasion, was so naive and so dumb.” If 
you ask him, it wasn’t even admirably 
foolhardy. “If something angers two-thirds 
of the audience to the point that they 
won't participate, then, conceptually, 
you're wrong.” 

Running a theater, Hall will tell you, is a 
balancing act — especially in these dire 
times dominated by Jesse Helms and his 
sort (“They want to eliminate us, not to cut 
us”). And nothing makes him madder than 
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the suggestion that his commitment to 
Trinity's continued equilibrium was less 
than complete. When, during ‘his 
penultimate season, the Providence 
natives grew surly atthe juncture of 
Wallace Shawn's controversial Aunt Dan 
and Lemon, Jenkins’s gutsy but walkout- 
inducing revival of Camino Real, and 
Franz Xaver Kroetz’s brutal domestic- 
implosion drama, Mensch Meier, then- 
managing director Langan whispered to 
the Providence Journal-Bulletin that Hall 
was pursuing his own artistic agenda at the 
expense of the theater. Hall’s still mad. “I 
always insisted,” he explains, “on a certain 
toughness and a certain spread, from the 
most commercial comedies to Moliére, 
Shakespeare, Ibsen, Strindberg, and 
Kroetz. I mean, we weren’t untainted, for 
God’s sake; we did Nunsense. So don't 
tell me I don’t care whether the theater's 
full.” 

The erstwhile artistic director is even 
less sanguine about the board of directors 
— who (leaving him out of the loop) 
selected Bogart and then, a year later, 
pulled the rug out from under her — than 
he is about his defunct successor, the 
bygone managing director, and the 
Providence Journal-Bulletin put together. 
“The board made so many horrendous 
mistakes,” he sighs, loath to opine on 
whether they did right or wrong in the last- 
ditch budget slash that prompted Bogart to 
resign. But, clearly, what makes him 
craziest is that the theater’s decision- 
making body voted, during the over- 
budgeted and financially draining Bogart 
year, to spend the theater’s half-million- 
dollar endowment to meet operating 
costs. 

Says Hall with measured fury, “If I could 
have been a fly on the wall, when the 
board voted to spend the endowment J 
crawled through fire to build, 1 would 
have come down in flame and put curses 
of extreme proportions on all of them. I 
would have screamed, ‘You assholes, how 
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can you be so glib?’ * Of course, Hall — 
who in the mid '70s fired a board that tried 
to fire him — has always maintained that 
theaters should be run by artists, not the 
corporate and managerial types who had 
started to proliferate at Trinity Rep (and 
who are notably missing from the 
stripped-down Jenkins administration). 
“The sad thing,” he shrugs scathingly, “is 
that, if theater had died in Providence, the 
board would just have walked away — 
with regret.” 

Fortunately, there’s life in the Rhode 
Island invalid yet, and, according to Hall, 
there couldn’t be a better respirator on the 
scene than Richard Jenkins, the low-key 
actor/director who took over last summer. 
“Trinity really is so special — for 10 years, 
it was considered one of the five or so 
most important theaters in the United 
States — that there’s almost a kind of glee 
around the country that it got slapped 
down so hard,” the peripatetic director 
(who ought to know) maintains. “And 
there is a modesty and strength about Dick 
Jenkins that’s so perfect for this situation. 
He’s a courageous, strong man with a 
commitment to quality.” 

Moreover, he’s still.young, but not 
without a grip on history. Says Hall, “I 
don’t think any of the old buzzards [his 
generation] could pull this place out. But if 
one is to accept the past, regardless of 
how terrible, and use it to build the future, 
one has to be of that past.” Jenkins, unlike 
Bogart, is of Trinity’s past — a company 
member for 17 years, who had abandoned 
stage for movie acting (Sea of Love, Little 
Nikita) but kept a directorial hand in. Hall 
would love to see Jenkins on stage again, 
reviving the actor-manager tradition of the 
19th century. But most of all, he just hopes 
the rescuer-honcho (who has committed 
to only one year) sticks with the job. “If he 
leaves,” muses Hall, then stops, “I don’t 
even want to think about that.” 

Obvious question: would the old 
emperor come back? “Oh, I don’t think so. 
The last few years have been such an 
extreme, frightening upheaval in my life, 
and I'd really like just a few selfish years. 
I’d rather not worry about whether 
[Journal-Bulletin critic] Bill Gale has heard 
of Franz Kroetz, or whether the board likes 
me. And unless you’re insensitive, it can 
be terribly painful being an artistic 
director. I was not above coming into 
another director’s show, if it was not going 
to make it, and doing surgery so the 
patient wouldn't die.” 

Now Hall is free to doctor his own 
patients, even his artistic Frankensteins — 
such as the living, breathing creatures he 
has forged from the writings of Penn 
Warren. Clearly it is at the bedside of Hope 
of the Heart, the latest of these, that bis 
heart currently resides. The piece, which 
began as a “prologue to Ali the King’s 
Men” being workshopped in Dallas, just 
got a full-scale production in Los Angeles. 
It fuses material added to Brother to 
Dragons (following Hall’s 1969 stage 
adaptation of the poem) with the “Cass 
Mastern’s Wedding Ring” segment of Ail 
the King’s Men (which the director had to 
excise from his staging of that. work to slim 
it from a five-hour opus to “a nice, three- 
hour, short little comedy”). And it elicits all 
the ardor one remembers in Adrian Hall, 
adapter/director. Now he’d like to “find 
someone rich or crazy enough” to produce 
a three-evening compendium of his Penn 
Warren works (which run the gamut from 

Thomas Jefferson's appointment of 
Meriwether Lewis as governor of the 
Louisiana Territory to the author's Pulitzer 
Prize-winning gloss on Huey Long). 

Meanwhile, there’s A Christmas Carol, a 
fitting if hardly new gray mare for the old 
artistic director to ride home on. Says Hall, 
who with composer/collaborator Cum- 
ming adapted the Dickens novella 15 years 
ago in order to solve Trinity's holiday-box- 
office longueurs: “In terms of attendance, 
money, and actor employment, A Cbrist- 
mas Carol is the greatest hit Rhode Island 
has ever seen; it surpasses even Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” Not one to rest on those 
laurels, the director's back in the Scrooge 
saddle again, “going back to the source 
material to see if there’s still juice in parts I 
haven't dealt with.” 

Last year, of course, the long-running 
Hall-Cumming adaptation was scrapped in 
favor of Bogart protégée Tina Landau’s 
darker, Handel-laden take.; Now.the 
ultimate Christmas-conversion saga is back 
in what, for Providence, is its traditional 
warm and bustling form. But don’t look for 
Hall to be doing a holiday about-face, 
sending plump Christmas. turkeys to either 
Anne Bogart or the Trinity Rep board. 
That, he’d probably tell you, would be like 
carrying coals to Newcastle. Q 
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Elaine Spatz-Rabinowitz, Dry Reflections (1990) 


Shock of the new 


The sixth Fuller Triennial goes for the untested 


by Rebecca Nemser 


“BOSTON 1990: THE SIXTH TRIENNIAL 
EXHIBITION.” At the Fuller Museum 
of Art in Brockton, through January 
13. 


. 


he first thing I saw at this year’s 
k Triennial Exhibition at Brockton’s 
Fuller Museum of Art was a 
sculpture by Daniel Wills — a bulbous 
piece of carved wood pierced by small, 
knotted bits of wire. It's called Diminished 
Expectations, and, unfortunately, that 
would have been a good title for this 
show. 

Brockton’s Triennial is an eagerly 
awaited event. For artists, selection for the 
show means a rare opportunity to exhibit 
in a real museum. For viewers, it’s a 
chance to see an overview of the current 
art scene. But this year, the museum chose 
not to include any artist who has shown 
work in any of the last three Triennials. 
This decision was made with the best of 
intentions, but it seriously weakened the 
show. 

Art is not fashion; new is not necessarily 


Bri 


better. It’s essential and exciting to be alert 
for new talent, but it’s just as important to 
watch older, more-established artists as 
they change and grow. There are artists 
here — like Elaine Spatz-Rabinowitz and 
Gerry Bergstein —--whose work has been 
shown many times before and will be 
shown many times again, because it keeps 
getting better. Richer. Deeper. More 
complex. And there are artists here for 
whom this Triennial is the 15 minutes of 
fame that Andy Warhol predicted they 
would have someday. 

Most of the art here — good and bad — 
presents a vision of a world threatened by 


loss, disintegration, and decay. 


Elaine Spatz-Rabinowitz’s fragments of 
landscapes painted on: bricks and mounted 
on mirrors look like the ruins and rem- 
nants of a smashed-up but still luminous 
world. Gerry Bergstein’s paintings of fruit 
and gourds) are contemporary variations 
on those sumptuous Dutch still-life 
paintings that displayed abundance as an 
admonition to contemplate mortality. 
Bergstein’s unfinished, unfinishable 
paintings are called Entropy #2, #3, and 
#4, Ars longa, vita brevis: art is long; life is 
short. ia 

Domingo Barreres’s paintings look 
faded, like frescoes where most of the 
paint has peeled away. A.L. Drezner’s 
Field is a garden of dead roses attached by 
metal clamps to a cold metal ground. It’s a 
cold, sad piece.that speaks.of vanished 
dreams and, hopes. that -never materialized 
and loves that never grew.,- 

One of Christopher Barnes’s photo- 
graphs of Ellis Island shows an old desk 


and chair in a room with peeling walls, on 
a floor strewn with plaster. People once 
stood here, trembling with fear, trying to 
come up with the right answer while some 
official interrogated them and changed 
their names. What once seemed vast and 
powerful now looks old and frail — a 
phantom, a cobweb you could brush 
away. Sic transit gloria mundi: how swiftly 
worldly glory fades away! 

Some artists here seem to foresee a 
horrifying Mad Max world of the future. 
Marilu Swett created a collection of strange 
tools. Alexa Thayer’s wall sculptures look 
like shields and weapons. Jane Erlich’s 
painting Pyre, Privation shows burning 
logs and bones surrounded by rocks, as if 
in preparation for some ritual sacrifice. 

Lorie Hammermesh’s The Window looks 
like a suburban bedroom mutated by toxic 
waste into some ominous, oozing or- 
ganism. Its surface is thick with gloopy, 
gloppy paint that clings to the curtains and 
crumbles off the walls. Joyce McDaniel’s 
small steel sculptures sprout animal fur. 

Postmodernism prevails in lots of 
bizarre juxtapositions and unlikely 
combinations. Suzanne Vincent's untitled 
still life includes an ant farm, skeletons, a 
picture from a bondage magazine, and a 
skull with cherries in its eye sockets — all 
very beautifully painted, with a smooth, 


Elaine Spatz-Rabinowitz, Beaver Pond (1990) 








still surface that intensifies the turmoil 
underneath. Timothy Harney’s small 
portrait drawings on top of antique 
engravings create an interesting dream- 
like effect that hints at psychological 
depths. 

Most of the work here is tactile, but 
there are a few more conceptual pieces, 
designed to provoke thought and raise 
questions. One of Cameron Shaw’s rusty 
boxes lists its ingredients as “acid-free 
cardboard, ink, ideas.” It’s a set of bottles 
joined together by a clamp. One set 
contains ink; inside the other bottles are 
passages of writing on scrolled-up pieces 
of paper. Are there really ideas in there? Or 
do they just /ook like ideas? 

Decay, disintegration, scarcity, decline, 
unnatural growth. The Sixth Triennial 
meanders down hallways, crawls into 
corners, and finally splatters out into a 
badly lit auditorium, where interesting 
work by Spatz-Rabinowitz, Arnold 
Trachtman, Frank Egloff, and others shares 
the space with gigantic masks trailing 
mylar ribbons — the set for a children’s 
Halloween play. Maxine Yalovitz- 
Blankenship’s drawing of a thistle growing 
out of the black earth, radiant and strong, 
is one of the few signs of life in this dark, 
depressing show. 

Afterward, driving back to Boston in the 
twilight, I saw lots of signs saying 
ELECT KAFKA. I thought of the 
beginning of The Castle. 

“It was late in the evening 
when K. arrived. The village was 
deep in snow. The Castle hill 
was hidden, veiled in mist and 
darkness, nor was there even a 
glimmer of light to show that a 
castle was there. On the wooden 
bridge leading from the main 
road to the village K. stood for a 
long time gazing into the illusory 
emptiness above him. . . ‘What 
village is this I have wandered 
into? Is there a castle here?’ ” 

I didn’t know what Kafka was 
running for, but I was ready to 
vote for him. 

* * * 

Chriss Holderness is leaving 
the Institute of Contemporary 
Art, where she has been the 
ICA’s-Curator of Education since 
1983. “My goal was to relate 
issues of contemporary art 
directly to the concerns relevant 
to the people being served by 
those programs,” she explains. 
And indeed, she developed an 
impressive program of outreach 
= -/and education; including work- 
4 shops for schools and families; 
-’ symposiums and lecture series, 
“videotaped irterviews with 
artists, and collaborative projects 
between ICA artists and com- 
munity groups. QO 
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Live and on record 


JOE ELY: 
COOL ROCKIN’ DADDY 


o here we have Joe Ely, a toughened, restless 
troubadour with a taste for butt-kicking rock and roll, 
singing a tender phrase in Spanish — and butchering 
it. He does okay rolling the r’s, but that’s about it. 
Otherwise, he’s the ultimate gringo, his diction stiff and 


shaky, : 
Damned if he doesn’t make it work, though. The song, 


“Where Is My Love?” (from the MCA release Joe Ely Live at 
Liberty Lunch, taped at the Austin venue), is a lament 
about missing the woman he loves, and this odd little 
phrase is the pinch of salt that saves the ballad from 
becoming saccharine. Ely, normally the self-assured tough 
guy, doesn’t care whether his Spanish is textbook-perfect. 
It’s as though he were trying to speak the language of his 
inamorata, a language that isn’t his own. He'll make a 
complete fool of himself if that’s what it takes to break 
down the barriers. 

Ely can getaway with this boyish and endearing act if 
only because he swaggers away with the rest of the 
record. Live at Liberty Lunch practically trembles with his 
bravado, starting with the opener (which he penned), “Me 
and Billy the Kid.” This narrative about a not-so-friendly 
rivalry shows Ely at his boldest, beginning with the simple 
declaration “Me and Billy the Kid never got along.” Part of 
the reason, Ely states plainly, is that “We shared the same 
girlfriend/And he never forgot it/She had a cute little chi- 
huahua/"Til one day I up and shot it.” Needless to say, 
Ely’s charm wins out, and he gets the girl (after replacing 
her dog). 

His voice, earthy as early a.m. beard stubble, shows no 
sign of fatigue right on through the last track — and he 
rocks mighty hard. His crackerjack band (featuring Davis 
McLarty on drums and Jimmy Pettit on bass) do more than 
just keep up, and lead guitarist David Grissom supplies 
plenty of spiny lines and power chords fat as happy hogs. 

Ely bounds through “Musta Notta Gotta Lotta (Sleep Last 
Night),” in which he tears a page (most likely with his 
teeth) from the Jerry Lee Lewis school of singing/songwrit- 
ing. He and his band turn the crackling “Cool Rockin’ 
Loretta” into a lazy stretch of a song: During this extended 
jam, Ely pits his own singular charm against Grissom's 
beefy guitar lines, as he purrs, “Baby, what's gotten into 
you? Whatever it is, it’s rabbing right off on me.” 


DAVE STEWART 


| AND THE SPIRITUAL COWBOYS: 


HEAD SHOP ROCK 


t wasn’t all that long ago that Eurythmics siren Annie 

Lennox was on the cover of Newsweek, Exhibit A in the 

thesis that a whole new rock and roll had overtaken 
the planet: 

Although vocalist Lennox — titian-haired and fearsome- 
ly sexy — was the frontperson of Eurythmics, it was her 
partner, composer/guitarist/producer Dave Stewart, who 
was the musical conceptualist behind their success. “Sweet 
./teams,” brooding and ominous, was their first smash, 
propelled by a video that included the crew-cut Annie in a 
business suit and Dave playing cello in a herd of cows. 

Eurythmics became FM staples with their sometimes- 
uneasy combination of Stewart’s emotionally distanced 
arrangements and Lennox’s inclination to be a soul singer. 
In the past few years, however, they have not been auto- 
matic chart-toppers, and the formula has been wearing 
out. Lennox has gone on hiatus to- re-charge; Stewart has 
kept busy producing for superstar rock acts, most notably 
the Travelling Wilburys. And now he’s fronting his own 
band, the Spiritual Cowboys. 

The last Eurythmics LP was a tiresome mess: poky, aim- 
less songs and distracted playing. Dave Stewart and the 
Spiritual Cowboys (Arista) features better playing, but at 
the service of some very lame compositions. As a produc- 
er, Stewart should know that you can’t make a meandering 
number snap to by tarting it up with reverb and “atmo- 
sphere.” He should know that, but he must have forgotten, 


because that’s what he and co-producer Chris Thomas fall : 


back on. 
Or perhaps Stewart is taking this “spiritual” stuff to 
heart. The cover artwork, dominated by Stewart’s Christ- 


His charm wins out. 


And when Ely isn’t singing his own splendid songs, he 
shows terrific taste in material — as well as loyalty to his 
former Flatlanders bandmates. “Row of Dominoes” (writ- 
ten by Butch Hancock, who also makes a brief guest 
appearance on the record) gallops along like the TV theme 
from Rawhide. Ely’s reading of Jimmie Dale Gilmore’s 
“Dallas” pumps harder than the Flatlanders’ original ver- 
sion but manages to retain most of the song’s wistfulness. 

Live at Liberty Lunch proves that Ely is one of those 
rockers who just get more dangerous with age. From the 
sound of it, he’s the sort of guy who'd show up at your 
apartment at 3 a.m., with mud caked on his boots and the 
other sefiorita’s lipstick still on his collar — and you 
wouldn’t waste a second hustling him in the door. 

— Stephanie Zacharek 


like visage, is ablaze with poorly rendered doodles of 
hands and pyramids with eyes, peace signs, and other stuff 
last seen on black-light posters. Rather than an authenti¢ 
spiritual seeker, Stewart comes across a$ the guy whd 
oma the localvhead shop and has a band (“Really deep, 
). Maybe he wants to diminish expectations, but it 
would be difficult to imagine how any level of expectation 
could be less than this record delivers. 

Want fifth-rate Dylan impersonations? You got it. “Party 
Town” manages to trundle all of Dylan’s worst tics into 
one stultifying song: the run-on fake-speedfreak lyrics, the 
drone, the pointless pseudo-clever twists. Supposedly thé 
big move for Stewart on this venture was that he’s doing 
the singing. No one expects him to make people forget 
Lennox, but Stewart is strictly amateur hour. No range, no 
phrasing, no technique, and no personality. When he tries © 
to emote, on “On Fire” (not to be in any way confused 
with Springsteen’s “I’m on Fire,” where Bruce’s reined-in 
vocal approach makes sense), he comes across as consti- 
pated. At least that's better than the longish, preachy stuff 
like “Spiritual Love,” and “Love Shines”; listening to these 
is akin to being trapped next to a doddering cult member 
on a packed Green Line car. 

The music —- Stewart's previous strong suit — tries to be 
moody, but it’s just bland. In his recent years with Lennox, 
Stewart has tried to step more often into the spotlight as an 
energetic bandleader and a flashy guitarist, but those 
moves appear beyond him now. The Spiritual Cowboys 
chug and churn along, anonymous players spewing out 
forgettable music. 

The pop-music business isn't terribly amenable to 
lengthy runs of inspired creativity. To judge by the decline 
of Eurythmics’ last few works and now the Spiritual 
Cowboys, Stewart is fortunate to have established a career 
as a producer. He could have done far worse. Consider 
Exhibit B from that Newsweek cover: Boy George. 

—~ M. Howell 


rene than an authentic spiritual seeker, he comes across as the guy who owns the local head shop and has a band. 
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something of a reluctant pop 

superstar, at least ever since the 
blow-up of Blind Faith a musical lifetime 
ago. When a Great Woods crowd two 
summers back gave him a spontaneous 
seven-minute ovation near the beginning 
of his show, he seemed more embarrassed 
than emboldened. And the pattern of 
Winwood’s solo career in the modern era 
suggests discomfort with success; after 
making each of his two breakthrough 
albums, 1979's elegiac Arc of a Diver and 
1986's expansive Back in the High Life, he 
seemed to have lost his edge on the 
follow-ups. This was especially apparent 
on his last LP, Roll with It, the first of a 
megabucks deal with Virgin Records. It 
was as if he needed adversity, like 
somebody threatening to foreclose on his 
house, to come up with the goods. 

That’s not going to happen any time 
soon now that Winwood’s become a 
bankable pop attraction. In fact he’s got 
two homes now, one in England and one 
in Nashville, Tennessee (where his new 
American wife, Eugenia Crafton, hails 
from). And both are probably paid for in 
full. No, he isn’t facing a lot of adversity; 
but the release this week of his latest 
album, Refugees of the Heart (Virgin), 
suggests he may survive success after all. 
In fact, he may even be starting to get 
comfortable with the idea. 

Mature rock artists are often afflicted 
with two pitfalls: self-quotation and 
slowed tempos. Winwood certainly has 
these problems, but on Refugees of the 
Heart he meets them square on. Both 
sides of the album open with mid-tempo 
rock numbers, which might be politely 
called “stately” and impolitely called 
“somnolent.” The second song on each 
side picks up the pace but injects some 
very familiar Winwoodisms. On the third 
cut of each side, all hell then breaks loose; 
that’s followed, in each case, by a long, 
reflective, closing track that is a stylistic 
departure for Winwood. The old (42) high- 
heeled boy may not have re-invented 
himself, but he’s done enough re- 
interpreting on Refugees of the Heart to 
keep our attention. 

Will Jennings’s lyrics spotlight one overt 
change: a more explicit sense of religious 


Gs: Winwood has always been 


A former pimply British kid who's now a classic R&B shouter 


Rolling with it 
Steve Winwood keeps the faith 


by Jock Baird 


faith. What High Life's ” “Higher Love” 
hinted at, new tunes like “Every Day (Oh 
Lord)” and “In the Light of Day” make 
manifest. The message comes in a soft 
focus rather than with a hard pitch, and it’s 
interwoven with the album’s second major 
lyrical theme, which you could sum up as 
“The beat goes on, the fast train to 
Memphis keeps on rolling, and how’s 
about you and me going dancing, baby.” 
Not exactly innovative material, but its 
conviction and delivery carry it through. 
Another big help comes from the band 
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and the recording atmosphere in 
Nashville, where much of Refugees of the 
Heart was cut. These funky, fatback 
grooves, sent north from Muscle Shoals 
and east from Memphis, have a ’60s 
looseness that further reunites the English 
Winwood with his American R&B 
influences. Some of the snappiest drum- 
ming is done by ex-Traffic stickman Jim 
Capaldi, who has clearly won back most of 
the playing prowess he lost in the '70s: he 
ignites the record's four punchiest songs. 
The album opens with the brooding, 
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controlled “You'll Keep Searching,” builds 
into “Every Day (Oh Lord)” (probably 
Refugee’s most harmonically interesting 
song), then catches fire with “One and 
Only Man,” a development of that catchy 
keyboard figure on the bridge of “Higher 
Love.” Finally, in a kind of first-side 
catharsis, Winwood convenes a church 
service for “I Will Be Here” and promptly 
invites Al Green and King Curtis to 
preside. Inside the song’s slow, steadfast 
construction, Winwood makes one of his 
most intimate and reaffirming vocal 
statements. 

The second side starts the groove rolling 
again with “Another Deal Goes Down,” a 
simmering “Superstition”-flavored tale of 
drug dealing and lost souls that features a 
walk-on from Beelzebub himself. It’s from 
here that the album’s title comes, in the 
line, “On the street, the refugees from a 
war that was lost in the heart.” Winwood 
follows with “Running On,” perhaps the 
album’s most ordinary cut, and then drops 
the Big One, “Come Out and Dance.” This 
is a page from the Roll with It songbook — 
that is, Winwood belting over an authentic 
Stax/Volt arrangement, with full horn 
section, natch. 

It’s a potent formula, because his voice 
has always had a close resemblance to 
Dave (Sam & Dave) Prater’s, and putting it 
into an exact duplicate of a Sam & Dave 
track produces a potent chemical reaction. 
Steve Winwood, former pimply British kid 
copying classic American R&B shouters, 
now himself becomes a classic R&B 
shouter, with all the vocal maturity and 
depth that implies. 

Refugee concludes with a sharp left tur, 
“In the Light of Day,” which is dominated 
by chiming Afro-Caribbean rhythms and 
synth washes. It’s not the strongest song 
on the album, but after hearing Winwood 
mine traditional R&B for much of the 
record, it’s a relief to hear him work on 
more of a world-music, Peter Gabriel-type 
approach. The lyric finds him calling, “Oh 
Lord, hear us cry . . . Help us feel the light 
inside us,” and perhaps it’s this sense of 
luminescence that keeps Refugees of the 
Heart from sounding ordinary. Some of 
Steve Winwood’s refugees may have lost 
the war in their hearts, but he seems to be 
winning his. Q 
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I: glad that M.C. Hammer’s “Pray” is 





climbing the charts right now. His 

mushed-up version of the Chi-Lites’ 
“Have You Seen Her” was driving me 
bughouse. When rappers start croonin’ — 
the general idea of Hammer’s schmaltzy 
update — the results are usually pretty 
lame. 

Remember what happened to L.L. Cool 
Js Walking with a Panther \ast year? You 
had to skip a handful of dumb-ass ballads 
to get to the six or seven decent-plus jams. 
No great rapper in the first place, Hammer 
will give anything a shot — one of the 
reasons that Please Hammer Don’t Hurt 
‘Em is making such a major dent on the 
mainstream. It sounds as if someone took 
L.L. aside, however, because the new 
Mama Said Knock You Out (Def Jam) isn’t 
at all spoiled by the corny sensitivity of his 
last record, And it’s not because he got 
smart about love songs; it’s because he 
dumped ’em. 

Mama Said Knock You Out is Cool J’s 
brightest move, which isn’t to say he’s a 
smart guy. Topic-wise, the disc is 
crammed with the same old same old. 
“Give me the pussy, the money, the mike, 
and I’m straight,” he has bluntly confided 
in the past, and it’s a quote that echoes 
throughout 90 percent of his work. But 
even though the rap stage has been 
mounted to forward a variety of agendas 
— some deem it a pulpit, others see it as a 
lectern — most of the back-and-forth is 
coffee klatch stuff: gossip gets dished, 
problems are aired, jokes are chuckled at, 
and jealousies rear their heads. 

Rap was born in part because street folk 
can’t throw for a shrink; for better or 
worse, their analysis of self — hashing it 
out to the beat — began on the corner. 
Having been shit on ever since they 
arrived in this country, blacks realized that 
nobody was ever going to lobby for them 
but themselves. Because their assessments 
of lifestyle hold no topic taboo, hip-hop 
and rap can be heard as one of the most 
candid, and therefore one of the most 
educational, pop styles to come along. 

L.L. leaves the groundbreaking to 
others, but Mama is a superbly crafted, 
old-school excursion through the streets, 
rife with an articulate B-boy point of view. 
Compared to Cool J’s past discs, progress 
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Stoopid cupid 


LL. Cool J has a knockout 


by Jim Macnie A 










A platinum dude 
with a Jersey spread 


is made. The rhymes he puts out this time 
are intrepid, and the way that producer 
Marly Marl accents their boasting 
observations is astute. The disc rocks by, 
spinning with well-drawn imagery, 
confidence bursting out of every couplet. 
Of course, L.L. is no longer the 
homeboy he once was. He’s a platinum 


dude with a Jersey spread and 

™~ he ever wanted, But the 
car phone and jacuzzi 
haven’t marred his item- 
izing of particulars. From 

“Boom-in’ System,” which 

describes the ritualistic 
back-and-forth driving that 
goes down on the boulevard 
(“headlights blinkin’, ‘cause your 
battery’s drained/Armor All on your 
tires and a big gold chain”) to the 
rousting of overeager cops in “Illegal 
Search” (L.L. keeps his “paperwork 
up to par” so he'll never get snagged 
by John Law), the essence of the 
street is being essayed. 

He even goes back to his 
neighborhood and picks the MCs he 
first hung with — Bomb, Big Money, 
Grip, and Hick — and gives 'em a 
fapportunity to wield the mike. Taken in 
toto, this all seems much more real than 
the conglomeration of atrocities that 
gangster hip-hop claims to perpetrate. 
Cool J’s rude but benign: he sees the girlies 
in “slammin’ outfits,” views his dick as “Mr. 
Goodbar,” makes the stage “hot like 
pastrami,” and realizes that when you’re 
out of cash in this country, “they treat you 
like an ashtray.” 

Competition? “Your rhymes are 
cheesy/You found ’em in a mouse trap,” 
Cool J disses at one point, and despite 
spending most of “To Da Break of Dawn” 
raking Ice-T over the coals (Power sold 
only because Mrs. Ice wore her undies and 
toted an Uzi on the cover), he shrugs his 
shoulders and says “let KRS-One stop the 
violence.” The boasting is sharp, but in a 
wild move, L.L. inverts the braggadocio to 
concoct a scene where he’s busted his last 
move. “Cheesy Rat” depicts him on the 
bottom, where neither the rhymes nor the 
money flow, and all his pals and fans 


all the materialistic goop: 


throw him overboard. The only job he gets 
busy with is “putting holes in doughnuts,” 
and he’s so down and out that he might 
have'to “rob some Blake Carrington 
sucker”; “I want to fall off, but don’t know 
where the edge is/I’m so hungry that I eat 
the neighbors’ hedges.” You don’t hear 
many raps by top-of-the-chart artists about 
being a loser. 

Maybe I shouldn’t have said that L.L. 
completely 86ed the love songs — there 
are plenty of hard references to the wild 
thing on Mama Told Me To Knock You 
Out, and, at a few points, whispered 
promises of passion. The punches thrown 


‘on “6 Minutes of Pleasure,” a tribute to 


afternoon delight with no strings attached, 
are feather soft. And in the chorus of 
“Around the Way Girl,” the cooing of the 
Singers suggests a Stevie Wonder 
production. 

Yet Cool J’s voice, a mix of the sensuous 
and the steely, is always cocky enough to 
stay away from ear candy. This is where 
Marly Marl is crucial: when L.L. cuts time 
to tell the mixmaster to “run the jewels,” 
he’s dead on. Marl’s sample constructions 
are smart, precise, and, as L.L.. says, 
“fawnky.” Marl doesn’t steal hooks, the 
way Vanilla Ice does with his 
Bowie/Queen “Under Pressure” rip-off, or 
2 Live’s blatant cop of Santana’s “Oye 
Como Va” organ lick. He aligns genuine 
fragments: sounds, licks, beats. The 
references are seldom overt; it takes a def 
ear to find out where they’re from. 

All this adds up to Mama Said Knock 
You Oufs being a huge artistic leap for L.L. 
Through 14 tracks, the disc never lets you 
go; that’s a major leap for any kind of 
record these days. As the Replacements 
did with “Gary’s Got a Boner” and 
“Tommy Gets His Tonsils Out,” most of 
Mama takes decidedly ordinary events 
and turns them into action that you'd like 
to understand further. (He even turns 
breakfast into the sexiest meal of the day.) 

No big fuss made about such things, no 
pretense offered about their importance. 
Cool J raps like he’s down with the way it 
is, and he does so with irresistible 
inventiveness, cocky but righteous — in a 
word, fresh. Such moves remind us of how 
woefully stupid he once was, and how 
wonderfully stoopid he is these days. Q 


Ron Silver ¢ Hector Elizondo ¢ Roger Daltrey 
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Raging 
spleen 


Morrissey turns from 
self-pity to satire 


by Stephanie Zacharek 


Wallowing in his favorite themes: society’ s inflexibility, sexual politics, the joys and woes of being a sniveling misfit 


s leader of the Smiths and in his 

solo projects, Morrissey spent most 

of the 80s earning his merit badge 
in self-absorption. He became a hero 
among the insufferably hip, even as more 
sensible types wondered how he could 
sell heaps of records just by wearing a big 
“Kick Me” sign on his back. 

But though self-pity seemed to be the 
essence of his routine, it was his 
capriciousness that really made it work. 
With Bona Drag (Sire), Morrissey shows 
that he has no plans to relinquish his 
crown as the pissing-and-moaning champ. 
We all know how good he is at moaning; 
what's really marvelous is his ability to piss 
farther than just about anyone, in a steady 
stream that sometimes lands right in the 
lap of the hipoisie who buy his records. 

On Bona Drag (Sire), a collection of 
singles, B-sides and miscellaneous material 
recorded between 1987 and 1989, Mor- 
rissey continues to wallow in his favorite 
themes: society’s inflexibility, the muddy 
stew of sexual politics, the joys and woes 


of being a sniveling misfit. By now, he 
knows these themes as well as the crevices 
of his own navel, but - he manages to 
dredge up some fresh, or at least amusing, 
perspectives. You never know what kind 
of curio he’s going to procure next from 
the recesses of his velvet-lined dressing 


' gown: it could be a wilted violet for the 


disenfranchised, or a joy buzzer to jolt the 
complacent. Then again, it could be just 
his own damp hanky, spotted with snot 
and tears of vexation. 

It’s amazing that, as a singer, Morrissey 
can tap as many emotions as he does. 
Especially when he’s basically an old- 
fashioned crooner — he rarely rocks out 
— who uses the same deadpan delivery, 
the same quaint and precise articulation, in 
every song, always maintaining the same 
restrained level of intensity. 

He generally teams up with songwriters 
who can craft catchy pop hooks (in the 
case of Bona Drag, it’s producer Stephen 
Street), but melodies nearly always take a 
back seat to his spiraling trains of thought. 


On Bona Drag, those melodies 
incorporate synthesizers, guitars that both 
jangle and buzz, and the occasional string 
section — pleasant enough, but never a 
distraction from Morrissey’s meandering 
musings. He spills out words as though he 
were afraid they won't all catch up with 
the melody. 

What makes Morrissey so hard to read is 
that he wears the same offhand in- 
souciance for nearly every song he does. 
He renders his “serious” songs (say, the 
ponderous title track from the Smiths’ 1985 
Meat Is Murder) with the same blasé zeal 
as his comic ones (“Heaven Knows I’m 
Miserable Now,” from 1987’s Louder Than 
Bombs). That's the frustrating and 
wonderful thing about him: we demand 
that singers attempt to make us feel what 
they feel, but Morrissey coyly hides behind 
his elegant and even-tempered style as 
though it were a Japanese screen. Still, it’s 
a pretty transparent screen, and if you 
listen to the lyrics (or read them), it’s easy 
enough to catch his drift. 
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In spite of all his mishegas, Morrissey 
does have a knack for writing a lyric, and 
that’s what shines on Bona Drag. This 
collection of odds and ends shows him 
less personally wounded — and funnier — 
than in much of the Smiths’ material, or on 
his 1988 solo record, Viva Hate. Here, you 
realize just how nasty his polite manner 
can be. He loads his quiver full of 
seemingly innocuous suction-cup arrows, 
but when he slings them, they stick. 

In “Such a Little Thing Makes Such a 
Big Difference,” Morrissey sends a double- 
edged and delicious insult to the louts who 
won't put up with his supersensitivity. He 
speaks in a self-parodied voice as the 
over-refined artiste to a bunch of thugs 
wielding bicycle chains. Pleading for 
civility, the song begins, “Such a little 
thing, but the difference it made was 
grave ... Oh why won't you change/ 
Change and be nicer?” Toward the end, he 
casually slings the barb that makes the 
song so delightfully slanderous: “Most 
people keep their brains between their 
legs (don’t you find?).” In one deft shot, he 
puts small-minded people — and their 
little things — in their proper place. 

Morrissey is often appalled by what he 
sees — but again, you can’t always tell 
solely from his delivery. In “The Last of the 
Famous International Playboys,” he tells 
the story of a man so infatuated with 
English gangster twins Ronnie and Reggie 
Kray that he commits a murder. From his 
cell, the man writes: “I am not naturally 
evil/Such things I do/Just to make myself 
more attractive to you/Have I failed?” 
Morrissey is fascinated and horrified by the 
celebrity bestowed on people who commit 
terrible crimes. His incredulousness seeps 
out through this seemingly casual 
observation: “In our lifetime those who 
kill/The news world hands them stardom.” 

Although he may seem disengaged, I 
think it’s safe to say that Morrissey never 
lets his detachment stultify him. He does 
take chances, most notably in “November 
Spawned a Monster.” On one level, this is 
Morrissey at his most annoying: since the 
poor boy is one of society’s whipping 
posts, he appoints himself champion of all 
the downtrodden. Then again, only he 
would dare write a pop song about the 
physically handicapped and point out that 
pity is what we give most freely, even 
though it’s what’s needed the least. 

Much of Morrissey’s material may be 
coy, but here he’s almost unbearably 
direct. He’s too angry to be tactful, and 
you have to appreciate his audacity when 
he sings: “One November spawned a 
monster in the shape of this child/Who 
must remain a hostage to kindness and the 
wheels underneath her.” It’s best to be 
prepared when he shoves this line in your 
face: “And if the lights were out/Could you 
even bear to kiss her full on the mouth (or 
anywhere)?” 

Other numbers on Bona Drag seem 
closer to Morrissey’s usual song and dance 
(two of them, “Every Day Is like Sunday” 
and “Suedehead,” appeared on Viva 
Hate). “Will Never Marry” and “Yes, I Am 
Blind” are affirmations of his loneliness 
and morose outlook — in that respect, 
typical Morrissey fare. And when he’s 
obtuse and artsy-fartsy (as on the cute, 
catchy “Lucky Lisp”), you can see why so 
many people want to punch his lights out. 

But Morrissey has his day with 
“Hairdresser on Fire,” one of the most 
wickedly funny songs he’s written. Here 
he directs his acid stream toward the 
trendies who think they can use Style to 
define themselves: “Here in London/ 
‘Home of the brash, outrageous and 
free’/You may be repressed/But you're 
remarkably dressed.” And he’s never been 
funnier than when he sings, “We're all so 
busy/Busy scissors/Busy. clippers,” in 
neatly clipped phrases, followed by an 
odd little gurgle (not unlike the Pee-wee 
Herman laugh) that comes from the back 
of his throat. He paints the “hairdresser on 
fire” as a lonely hero with the power to 
change the lives of bored socialites, 
standing all alone in Sloane Square. You 
can almost see this tonsorial wonder 
silhouetted against a fiery sunset, scissors 
in 

It's this scabrous wit that makes 
Morrissey special. And that’s the very 
characteristic that many of his detractors 
overlook, seizing instead upon his dour 
affectation. Perhaps he is just too hip, too 
detached, too much a symbol of his 
generation's ineffectualness to be an 
important artist. But you have to give him 
some credit. Bona Drag makes it clear 
that Morrissey’s sneer comés not 
from Urban Outfitters but from a-deeper, 
darker place. One that doesn’t také charge 
cards. QO 
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Sweet November | 


Sanderling, Harbison, Sandor 


by Lloyd Schwartz 
am 4 et that things go round and 


again go round/Has rather a 

classical sound,” or so says 
Wallace Stevens in “The Pleasures of 
Merely Circulating.” Some of last 
weekend’s choice. concerts bear out 
Stevens’s homily. 

At the Boston Symphony (November 8), 
Kurt Sanderling was leading a program of 
Mozart and Shostakovich. Sanderling, now 
78 years old, was one of the German 
musicians who headed East instead of 
West before the Second World War. In 
1942 he shared the Leningrad Philharmonic 
with the great Russian conductor Yevgeny 
Mravinsky. He returned to Berlin in 1960. 
In 1972, he was the first guest conductor of 
the Philharmonia after Otto Klemperer 
retired. With the Philharmonia, in 1981, he 
recorded the complete Beethoven 
symphonies. 

This visit was Sanderling’s third with the 
BSO. The week before he conducted 
Haydn, a Mozart piano concerto with Alicia 
de Larrocha, and the Beethoven Pastorale. 
I missed the concert but heard a broadcast, 
and I was quite struck with the rich, 
Klemperer-like expansiveness of the 
Beethoven (no one else’s Pastorale will 
ever be quite as expansive as Klemperer’s). 
So I was especially eager to hear him in 
person at last. 

I wasn’t disappointed. The Mozart 
Symphony No. 25 in G minor (the so-called 


John Harbison: mercurial, moving, understated 


“Little” G-minor, K.183, is one of the great 
Mozart performances and one of the most 
extraordinary BSO performances of my 
entire concertgoing experience. The G- 
minor is Mozart's first major symphony in a 
minor key, and though early (he was 17), 
it’s one of his symphonic masterpieces — 
beginning with a vigorous, dramatic 
Allegro con brio and an especially melting, 
tender Andante. And the last two move- 
ments continue the powerful series of 
emotional and tonal contrasts. 

Perhaps Sanderling’s greatest achieve- 
ment was that he made texture part of the 
structure. The slashing first movement had 
a strong, firm, energized sound. No 
mincing Mozart here (we'll leave that to de 
Larrocha, whose small-scale playing in the 
25th Concerto proved she had no 
conception of what Sanderling was up to). 
This was the BSO at its full-bodied best, 
with a rhythmic snap that turns up very 
seldom these days. 

But the slow movement was even more 
remarkable. It wasn’t just slower, more 
subtle, or more delicate. Sanderling had 
gotten the orchestra to transform com- 
pletely the quality of the sound itself. 
The tender music had a palpable soft- 
ness, a velvety baby-blanket of caress- 
ing, comforting warmth. I can’t remem- 
ber ever hearing a sound like it from the 
BSO. 

The Shostakovich 10th Symphony was 
also full of wonders (a much livelier and 
more varied performance than the one that 
Bernard Haitink brought with the London 
Philharmonic some years ago). Sanderling, 
who must know, takes a decidedly nasty 


view of the Scherzo, which some 
Shostakovich-watchers interpret as a 
wickedly satirical portrait of Stalin. But as 
in a lot of other Shostakovich, too much of 
this symphony is in high gear, and even as 
wise and architectural a conductor as 
Sanderling couldn’t get it all to sound 
convincing. 

Seiji Ozawa has been out of town since 
the middle of October. When the season 
began, nothing in the world could have 
convinced me the orchestra would pull off 
these weeks with Sanderling or the week 
before with Lutoslawski. It’s good to be 
reminded that an inspired conductor can 
get this often recalcitrant bunch of players 
to sound like great musicians. Things go 
round. 

The BSO Chamber Players repeated one 
of their hits of last summer, with the official 
Boston premiere .of John Harbison’s 
ambitious new piece, Words from Paterson 
(November 11). The text is two sections 
from William Carlos Williams’s topo- 
graphical New Jersey epic (Harbison is also 
a native Jerseyite) — passages about aging 
and the saving beauties of nature and the 
Unicorn Tapestries in the Cloisters, just 
across the Hudson. “I wanted to write a 
premature meditation on old age, the 
conflict between “art” and “life,” the uses of 
the past — so that I wouldn’t have to do it 
later on,” Harbison writes. 

It’s one of Harbison’s most mercurial, 
moving, and 
understated works. A 
baritone (here the 
extraordinarily eloquent 
Sanford Sylvan, who 
obviously understands 
the words and can 
convey that under- 
standing to-the audi- 
ence) sings the text as a 
kind of continuous 
recitative that blossoms 
occasionally into full- 
throated melody. Seven 
instruments _ (flute, ||- 

. oboe, and English horn; 
viola and cello; harp 
and piano) have 
equally important roles, 
and they keep re- 
combining to create a 
landscape of chirping, 
singing nature, a 
glowing meadow that 
may suddenly burst into 

Harbison’s compo- 
sitional method, he tells 
us, is based’on medie- 
val “voice-leading pro- 
cedures” (things go 
round and again go 
round). The piece is a kaleidoscope of 
complex pastels — continually shifting 
tone and mood, continually surprising, yet 
always natural and nothing merely for 
effect. So though both the poem and the 
music appear perfectly straightforward, 
they are also both insinuating and quietly 


Classical 


seductive, and full of surprises at every 
turn. I think it’s a masterpiece, a wonderful 
fulfillment of the Shakespearean impulses 
that date back to Harbison’s opera based 
on The Winter's Tale. It also makes me like 
Paterson better than ever. : 

There was a preview performance by 
baritone William Sharp and the New Jersey 
Chamber Music Society (the group that 
commissioned the piece) at MIT last spring. 
Sharp was dull, and the music seemed in 
dire need of a stronger performance. 
Sylvan and the Chamber Players, under 
conductor Bradley Lubman, gave it that 
performance. 

Visiting celebrities no longer seem 
interested in lieder recitals (things go 
round), so now this most civilized of all 
concert forms has had to be fed by our 
own artists (and again go round). And 
we've got great lieder singers in spades. 
Last year’s complete Schumann series at 
Emmanuel Church cou: i have been the 
envy of any Viennese salon; and this year, 
Sunday afternoons at Emmanuel are 
devoted to a Debussy cycle. 

I'd been hearing about the special 





Sanford Sylvan and the BSO Chamber Players: he obviously unde 


symbiosis between soprano Karol Bennett 
and pianist John McDonald, and rumor 
proved true at their concert in Harvard’s 
Dudley House Profiles series (November 
10). This was an ambitious offering: four 
Schubert songs ending with the great 
“Gretchen am Spinnrade” (the victim of 
Faust’s seduction singing at her spinning 
wheel of her betrayal and continuing 
desire); Schumann’s entire Eichendorff 
Liederkreis cycle, Opus 39; five Hugo Wolf 
songs; four Brahms; and three encores. 

Bennett, who also excels in contem- 
porary music (she’s wonderful singing 
with her multiply-taped selves on the new 
Tod Machover recording, Flora), doesn’t 
have a traditionally beautiful voice. It’s 
beautiful, all right, but very tightly focused, 
without a great variety of inherent color 
and with a little edge to it that emerges in 
her faster singing. 

But she is such an sensitive and 
intelligent artist that the drama of her 
phrasing, her alert sense of rhythm (and 
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phenomenal breath control), her under- 
standing of verbal and musical nuance, all 
help to convey an astonishing illusion (or 
is it?) of variety — unlike, say, Elly 
Ameling, who has a more conventionally 
pretty voice but who makes every song 
sound the same. 

McDonald, also a composer, is a lieder 
singer’s dream partner. Not only is he a 
technically gifted performer, but his 
sympathy and support for the singer is 
uncanny. I can’t remember an “accom- 
panist” with a more subtle or flexible sense 
of dynamics, of knowing exactly when to 
hold back a shade to allow the voice to 
shine, or when to push forward and 
encourage more brilliant, outgoing singing 
(never to push itself forward). In the 
extraordinary piano solos in Schumann or 
Wolf, Bennett seemed rapt, listening 
hypnotized to McDonald, not simply 
waiting for her cue. This is clearly a very 
special partnership, and I felt privileged to 
be allowed this glimpse of a profound 
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rstands the words and can convey that understanding to an audience. 


artistic intimacy. 

What first made me think of the Wallace 
Stevens lines I’ve been quoting was the 
gorgeous clarinet playing by John C. 
Fullam in the Boston Philharmonic’s 
performance of the Bart6k First Piano 
Concerto (November 11). When Benjamin 
Zander founded the Philharmonic 11 years 
ago, he had the greatest wind section in 
Boston. Gradually, his wind players lost 
their amateur status and began important 
professional careers. Great winds and 
shaky strings began to turn into impressive 
strings and increasingly disappointing 
winds (with the superb clarinettist Bruce 
Creditor, a paid professional, the major 
exception). Fullam made me think the 
Philharmonic was again coming round to 
having a first-rate wind section. 

But neither winds nor strings are at the 
center of the concerto. The pianist was 
Bart6k’s own student, Gyérgy Sandor, and 
his performance was a marvel of clarity, 
breathtaking speed, hair-trigger rhythmic 


life, and swirling imagination. 

The other crucial instruments are 
percussion. Timpani, snare and bass 
drums, and cymbals surrounded the far 
side of the piano, with Zander perched 
precariously on a high, double podium (so 
the rest of the orchestra could see him) at 
the edge of the stage. The interplay 
between piano and percussion was 
phenomenal, especially in the hushed and 
haunting slow movement. (Was that a 
ghostly Magyar circus band slowly 
marching toward us, then disappearing?) 
And the precision of the entire orchestra 
kept this fiendish score from becoming a 
mere tonal blur. 

This was One of the Philharmonic’s most 
exhilarating performances (that’s saying a 
lot!): a coup to have Sandor and a triumph 
over yet another set of apparently in- 
surmountable difficulties for this in- 
exhaustibly plucky orchestra and its music 
director who continues to keep things 
going round. 
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Distance 
& desire 


Rhino reissues 
doo-wop’s best 


by Tim Riley 


irst-generation rock and roll had 
more ties to its past than its early 


causeless rebels let on. When Elvis 
Presley cut his Sun sessions with a three- 
piece back-up group, producer Sam 
Phillips not only coaxed black R&B vocal 
styles out of him but down-scaled the 
instrumental backing as far from big-band 
blare as possible. Instead of a human- 
generated wave of sound coming from 
rows of brass players, rock began as a 
typhoon of reverb from as few as four 
musicians. It was the sound of the atomic 
age. 

But this model doesn’t account for the 
tradition of vocal groups, which continued 
from '30s and ’40s acts like the Mills 
Brothers and the Ink Spots into a style we 
now call doo-wop, a term that was as 
much an onomatopoeia for the 
Neanderthal wah-wah syllables the genre 
used as chirping back-up as it was the 
almost universal harmonic progression 
they sang it to (I-vi-IV-V). In much the 
same way that the 12-bar blues signals 
heartache and metaphysical doubt, the 
doo-wop chord sequence rings down 
through the ages as a siren call of desire. 
As innocent as it is unrepentant, it haunts 
the pop lexicon in such songs as the 
Beatles’ “Oh! Darling” (which siphons the 
introduction from the Chantels’ “How 
Could You Call It Off?”), John Lennon’s 
“God,” and Bruce Springsteen’s “Racing in 
the Street.” 

If you’re not a hardcore collector, you 
may prefer to listen to this material on one 
of Rhino’s recent multi-artist reissue 
packages: The Best of Doo-Wop Ballads, or 
The Best of Doo-Wop Uptempo. But if 
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you've 

got the bug, you can’t pass 

on the California label’s sound quality and 
packaging (aside from the generic liner 
notes) of some of the ’50s’ best doo-wop 
groups: The Best of... , featuring the 
Heartbeats, the Flamingos, the Cleftones, 
the Cadillacs, the Marcels, the Crests, the 
Chantels (a cookie-cutter girl group ), and 
the Duprees. Most of these group sets are 
available for the first time in stereo 
through Rhino’s acquisition of titles from 
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90404). 

With their individualized vocal colors 
and ensemble consciousness, doo-wop 
groups blueprinted rock’s group ethic. 
When John, Paul, and George huddled 
around one mike to sing “This Boy,” it was 
a bow to doo-wop song. styling 
(interrupted by an Arthur Alexander 
bridge) as well as a capsule of their 
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already dramatic four- cornered talent. 
Bands like the, Beach:Boys, and. in some 
ways the Byrds, were asically doo-wop 
descendants fiddling with electric 
accouterments. 

And there are doctoral dissertations to 

be written on doo-wop’s effect on 

Motown staples like the Temptations, the 

Four Tops, and the Miracles. In fact, you 

could argue that the doo-wop groups 

who made syrupy romance seem like 
an understatement didn’t just carry on 
the pop vocal tradition, they extended 
it into the electronic medium. The 
Cleftones may have covered Hoagy 
Carmichael’s “For Sentimental 
Reasons” in 1961, but they make it a 
rock: song as much through the 
screech-to-a-halt reverb effects on 
lead singer Herb Cox as they do 

through its mild surf backdrop. 
Doo-wop themes apotheosize 
three actions: to desire; to devote, 
and to apologize. If the singer 
. hasn't got the girl yet; the song is 
his trump card. If he’s got her, the 
song strengthens the bond. Even 
when the Duprees sing “Why 
Don’t You Believe Me,” the 
singer isn’t trying to convince his 
girl he loves her (she would 
probably chalk it up to purple 
prose) so much as he is taking 
his leftover affection and re- 
investing it in the song. Mostly 
these guys are so over- 
extended on pledges, you 
wonder whether over- 
heated allegiance shouldn't 
be credited as another 

musical instrument. 

But the great doo-wop moments tell you 
more than how ornate vocal styling 
became a metaphor for thwarted romantic 
ambition, or even its fulfillment. Whether 
these groups used instrumental backing or 
not, the best ones were experimenting 
with reverb and echo in ways that would 
soon preoccupy the better-known ’60s 
studio types. Choosing the best among 
these discs is a matter of taste among 
greats. The worlds these singers inhabit — 
with hearts-on-sleeve and reverential vocal 
ornaments — transcend conventions, 
turning formulas into ideals. 
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The Flamingos, from Chicago, are best- 
known for their 1958 hit, “I Only Have 
Eyes for You,” still a staple on classic-hits 
radio. But the Rhino discs are prizes for 
the songs you’ve never heard from these 
groups. The ghostly whistling that 
summons “Love Walked In” to life is as 
eery a sound as any guitar distortion that 
would soon rule the airwaves. The 
Flamingos perform this song in thrall to its 
possibilities — not just what the song 
might do for a love life, but how the music 
might transport their affection, and their 
voices. With invisible guitar and drum 
brushes gently shading the scenery, the 
verse is a duet, backed with oohs and ahs. 
The trademark vocal solo climax doesn’t 
sound as much like a finality as like a 
deeply inward pause. 

More than the link doo-wop represented 
between the big-band era and rock’s new 
minimalism, the doo-wop aesthetic was a 
magnet for songwriting talent. Sam Cooke 
liked the Flamingos so much he wrote 
“Nobody Loves Me Like You” for them, 
and Doc Pomus and Mort Shuman didn’t 
want to be left out of their catalogue 
either: they wrote “Your Other Love” for 
the group. So much for doo-wop’s image 
of dead-end, cliché’d material. 

If doo-wop is the apotheosis of desire — 
and fulfillment, then the Chantels’ Arlene 
Smith was the apotheosis of all doo-wop 
singing could be. Sure, she transcends 
genre right down to all the arguments 
about how a girl group can’t truly be 
lumped into a male-dominated category. 
No matter. Produced by Richard Barrett 
(who sang with the Valentines, produced 
the Teenagers, the Chantels, the 
Flamingos, the Isley Brothers, and Little 
Anthony & the Imperials, and managed 
the Chantels and the Imperials), Smith’s 
first three recordings with the Chantels — 
“He’s Gone,” “The Plea,” and “Maybe,” the 
first one.to hit — are rhapsodic testimony 
to female insecurities redeemed by their 
expression. That Smith never hit it when 
she went solo (even with Phil Spector’s 
help) only goes to show how much the 
idea of the doo-wop group meant to its 
audience. That this material sounds less 
dated than it did, say, 10 years ago, only 
shows that some romantic ideals can never 
go far enough. Q 









Love just out of reach | 
The best of the Fleetwoods 














































the late 50s and early ’60s before disbanding 
in 1966, on the eve of an era during which 
they must have struck many as hopelessly 
quaint. 

But their ethereal three-part close harmonies 
have hovered around the fringes of pop music 
like a ghost, and you can hear their influences 
and echoes in all sorts of unexpected places. 
There’s a hint of Chet Baker’s expressive 
flatness in Troxel’s vocals. The boy who sees 
his girlfriend with somebody else in “Outside 
My Window” embodies the vulnerability of 
John Lennon’s wounded, rougher lover in “No 
Reply.” And as Ken Tucker pointed out in 
Entertainment Weekly, David Lynch paid 
homage to the trio in a charming scene on 
Twin Peaks (though James Marshall's sensitive- 
biker image made it sound like the Fleetwoods 
by way of Chris Isaak). 

The Best of the Fleetwoods (Rhino CD) 
collects almost everything you’d want, and it’s 
thrilling to hear this delicate music in pristine 
sound (most of the band’s early songs were 
recorded a cappella with instrumental tracks 
added later, to preserve the quietness of the 
vocals), though the compilation errs on the 
side of variety. It omits two songs from the old 
Dolton Greatest Hits LP Cworth seeking out in 
the used-record bins, since it is more of a 
sustained mood piece), and it includes some of 
the later, over-orchestrated arrangements the 

Hs i: es ; group adopted to capture a larger audience — 

i om -< : ; =a a a move that only buried the vocal interplay 

The sound of “awful yearnings, quiet defeats” ; which defined them. 
There are some rediscovered chestnuts. It’s a 
t’s the voice you hear first. A high, plaintive young man’s pleasure to hear Christopher and Ellis take the leads (on, 
voice, singing as if every word were floating out ofhimona _ fespectively, “Imagination” and “Goodnight, My Love”). But the 
breath of longing. If you heard his voice coming over the ladies fare better as echoes to Troxel’s crushed and expectant 
radio late at night, you might think this lovesick boy had found vocals, as if they were spirits come to soothe and commiserate. 
a way of beaming his most private hopes and disappointments It's been said that every music has its soul if you bother to 
onto the airwaves in search of soulmates. “Confidential as a look for it. The music of the Fleetwoods — having less to do 
church at twilight,” goes one song, and true to those words, this with rebellion than with the conventional way most of us, if we 
music is the sound of a hushed confession: admit it, lived our teens — escapes sounding like whitebread 

Greil Marcus has described the Fleetwoods’ sound as that of mush by surrendering to the lushest scenarios of happiness and 
“awful yearnings, quiet defeats, of a love always just out of heartbreak. It infuses the simple prospect of holding hands with 
reach.” This Olympia (Washington) trio of Gary Troxel, tremulous passion. Soul indeed. 

Gretchen Christopher, and Barbara Ellis enjoyed a few hits in — Charles Taylor 
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Bill Morrissey's songs 
are proud and personal 


by Daniel Gewertz 


“A lot of my characters are going through things similar to what I’ve gone through. Let someone else write anthems.” 


with his wife in the middle of an 

empty Greek restaurant in Chicago. 
Bill Morrissey, the New England folk- 
singer, sauntered in and decided to 
introduce himself. 

“Where ya from, Bill?” Terkel asked. 

“New Hampshire,” Morrissey answered. 

Terkel’s eyebrows raised with interest. 
“You're the guy who writes those songs 
about mills!” he exclaimed. 

Morrissey remembers how stunned he 
was: “I couldn’t believe it. We sat and 
talked the whole evening.” 

Since that meeting, Morrissey is growing 
used to meeting famous people who know 
who he is and what he does. His critically 
adored Standing Eight (Rounder) has been 
creating a stir among an inner circle of 
fashionable writers. Book editor Gary 
Fisketjon, the founder of the seminal 
Vintage Contemporary series, has gone so 
far as to send copies of the album to his 
favorite authors, Richard Ford and Jay 
McInerney among them. 

“And I’m in a novel!”, Morrissey adds, 
with a wry smile. “Robert Olmsted’s new 
book, Trail of Heart's Blood Wherever We 
Go, has a character coming back from a 
funeral playing a song on his stereo by 
Merle Haggard, one by Patsy Cline, ‘and 
then a sad song by Bill Morrissey about a 
woman named Molly.’ ” 

Haggard. Cline. Pretty exalted company. 
Fisketjon takes it a step farther, writing in 
Smart magazine that Morrissey is the finest 
white bluesman since Hank Williams. And 
this shouldn't be a surprise. Although his 
thin, cracked-leather voice may always 
leave him in commercial obscurity, his 


L ast spring, Studs Terkel was sitting 


songs about grim yet worthwhile lives are 
bound to stick in the memory. 

It took a decade for Morrissey to write 
the songs on his 1984 homonymous debut 
album. Since then he has recorded only 
two more, Standing Eight being the most 
melodic and terse. 

“I work at writing every morning, but I 
don’t come up with something every day. 
I’m very critical of my work,” he admits. 
“I'm an album-every-few-years kinda guy. 
I throw out 90 percent of what I write. The 
lyrics need to move an audience, and feel 
right when I sing them. I shoot for each 
line pushing the story along.” 

Indeed, his lyrics are so graceful and 
compressed, they work as poetry on the 
printed page. Sometimes they are too 
compressed to grasp in a single hearing. 
The opening line of “Ice Fishing,” “The 
snow lay up against the curb finally beaten 
by the sun,” seems a casual chronicle of a 
rural morning; but in a cunning handful of 
lines, it becomes a meditation on the 
necessity to live life both in its dull daily 
details and in its largest scope. 

It’s not just the chiseled way he creates 
songs that makes Morrissey different from 
the rest of the folk-music crowd. He is a 
creature of difficult contradictions: a 
private, wary man who writes personal 
songs and sings them in public, a 
perfectionist who makes a living with a 
singing voice many would keep to 
themselves, a mournful balladeer whose 
between-song monologues are uproari- 
ously funny. (Although they seem like 
ad-libs, they are as carefully worded as 
his songs, and, unfortunately, they re- 
main precisely the same from show to 


show.) 

Morrissey’s stories are set either in the 
mill towns of New Hampshire where he 
has spent many of his adult years, or on 
the Western route he has wandered 
through. The drifters, grifters, hired hands, 
and drunks his songs favor are based on 
men he’s met, but also on his own 
nomadic life. The regretful narrator of 
“Barstow” says, “I can’t believe I pissed my 
20s away.” 

Morrissey’s own 20s were spent 
working chemical plants, mills, and 
highway crews. Although he was born, 38 
years ago, to a middle-class Connecticut 


family, the brave, diminished lives of mill ° 


towns and desert pit stops he sings of have 
become part of his own story. He’s been a 
dishwasher, a waiter, and an industrial- 
darkroom worker; he’s pumped gas in 
Philadelphia, New Hampshire, and 
Houston. In Ketchikan, Alaska, he worked 
briefly on a commercial salmon-fishing 
boat. And in LA, he lived in a garage with 
longtime friend Cormac McCarthy, 
surviving on the meager winnings of a 
weekly folk talent contest at a local bar. 
“Then I was a janitor at an Arby’s Roast 
Beef in Alhambra, but when they tried to 
force me to wear an Arby's uniform, I quit 
and hitchhiked back to Boston.” 

So when he sings of on-the-edge lives 
and itinerant ways, he writes from the 
vantage point of observer and participant. 
With his smirking, choirboy face, it's easy 
to think of his old man’s voice as a 
theatrical creation, the singing of a rural 
New England Tom Waits. Yet that dry, 
wrinkled voice is the only one Morrissey 
knows how to use, and he makes it 
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expressive. 

And in the small distance between 
Morrissey’s dual roles of observer and 
subject lies the key to his fictions. “I know 
college boys who work as roustabouts,” 
says the narrator of “Oil Money,” the 
Louisiana-stranded cargo-boat captain 
homesick for New Hampshire. Morrissey 
might have been one of those boys, but 
you know he’s the soused captain as well. 

“A lot of my characters are going 
through things similar to what I’ve gone 
through. They’re taking a beating 
somehow,” he explains with a rueful 
glance. “But even the musicians in the 
songs aren’t me exactly. I happen to be a 
musician, and I write about what concerns 
me, but when I write, I'm always thinking 
of a character.” How does that character 
differ from the singer? “He’s taller than 
me,” he cracks. 

The autobiographical bent may be 
stronger than Morrissey admits, however. 
On his first album, one gleeful, witty ditty 
is titled “Morrissey Falls in Love at First 
Sight.” The liner notes for “Texas Blues,” a 
song he still sings (it was the encore at his 
Sanders Theatre concert earlier this 
month), state plainly that it was sparked by 
some long-ago lonesome yearning for his 
then future wife, Lisa. (In the lightheaded, 
smitten ode “Darlin’ Lisa,” she’s undis- 
guised.) 

Morrissey was divorced a couple years 
ago, and the pieces that found their way 


_into “Standing Eight” were wrenched out 


of him. “The songs are more internal. I was 
forced to look at relationships. I couldn’t 
pull any punches. There were a lot of 
exposed nerves. I was trying to figure out 
my own life, and it was easier to do with a 
character. I néver want to write boring 
confessional songs, though. The danger 
there is self-indulgence.” 

One other genre Morrissey avoids is the 
political anthem. His politics don’t seem to 
be typical left-wing folkie. He has a large 
gun collection in his Northampton home, 
and he gets far more exercise hunting and 
fishing than marching and picketing. 

“Instead of writing about a cause, I like 
writing about how a cause affects 
someone's day-to-day life. Instead of 
writing about Seabrook, I wanted to write 
about the irony of the fellow building the 
plant, should something go wrong. Instead 
of an anti-development song, I'd write one 
about the carpenter on Cape Cod whose 
only work in the winter is building the 
condos that are ruining the land he loves. 
That's interesting to me. Let someone else 
write anthems.” 

At times, Morrissey is too subtle for his 
own good. Without the concert 
introduction, it’s impossible to tell that the 
narrator of “Pantherville” is a child 
molester. “The Driver’s Song” is a tranquil 
tribute to the beauty of lonely New 
Hampshire roads; the irony is that the 
trucker narrator is emptying illegal waste 
all over his beloved route. Morrissey never 
spells out the contents of the tank. 

For the most part, though, restraint 
serves him well. From the opening verse 
of his first album, which features a railroad 
hobo named Parks tipping a bottle “up like 
a trumpet,” everyone taking “a chorus on 
the bottle,” you know he can find the light 
in a scene most would consider de- 
pressing, that he can evoke the transitory 
peace of a quick slug and a peer to share it 
with. 

Now success, if not fame, may be 
around the corner. Major labels are 
expressing interest. The legendary A&R 
linchpin of Atlantic Records, Jerry Wexler, 
has become a fan and may come out of 
semi-retirement to produce him. (For 
sheer beauty, however, it would be hard 
to beat Darleen Wilson’s production work 
on Standing Eight.) 

In the liner notes of his first album, 
Morrissey writes that his “fondest memory 
of Ketchikan is getting snockered at a 
place that was a combination topless bar 
and laundromat.” On the cover of 
Standing Eight, he stands in front of a 
stripper, except that the dancer is framed 
in an oil painting, and Morrissey seems to 
be in an art museum. It suggests, perhaps, 
that the bleary and the damned are still 
much on the singer’s mind, but that his 
own life is a step removed. 

Years ago, Morrissey says, only “drunks 
in bars who didn’t know any better” 
danced to his music. Now, with the fine 
trio that backed him ateSanders, he is 
gaining a supple new electric sound, and 
“These days my time it seems is spent in 
motels and planes” runs one recent lyric 
that is undoubtedly autobiographical. 
“But,” he continues, “these were once my 
dreams. I've got no right to complain.” OQ 
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Lured by a desire to witness the last frontier 
before it vanishes, Union soldier John J. 
Dunbar becomes trapped between two 
worlds as he is slowly drawn into the loving 
and honorable fold of a Sioux tribe living in 
the Dakota territory, in the Orion produc- 
tion of “Dances With Wolves” starring 
Kevin Costner. 


“Dances With Wolves” was written by 
Michael Blake, based on his novel of the 
same name. Jim Wilson, Blake and Cost- 
ner’s longtime friend and former collabora- 
© tor, served as co-producer. The trio first met 
> in 1981 during the filming of “Stacy’s 
Knights”, a low-budget gambling adventure 
set in Reno, Nevada which marked Blake’s 
_ first produced screenplay, Wilson’s directori- 
al deta and Costner’s Rest starring role. 
Soon thereafter, Blake, an afficionado of 
> American frontier history, began sharing his 
+ ideas with Costner and Wilson for a story 
; about a white man’s adventure with Native 
"> Americans. 
" Costner and Wilson then agreed that Blake’s 
> stirring, richly visual story should be told on 


The film opens in the midst of the Civil War in Tennessee as Lieutenant Dun- 
bar (Costner), as a reward for an act of heroism, chooses reassignment to the { 
Western frontier. But when he arrives at Fort Sedgewick, he finds it has been J 

abandoned and he is its sole inhabitant. Dunbar soon comes into contact ib 

with the Sioux. Gradually, through Dunbar’s acts of bravery and honesty, he ja 

and the Sioux develop a mutual respect and admiration. The poignant and 

powerful film then traces Dunbar’s assimilation into the tribe including his 

stirring romance with a white woman adopted into the tribe as a child. His 

remarkable friendships with the Native Americans, and the crucial decision he must make as a man in search of himself 
ultimately determines his destiny. 


Costner, whose career had begun to sky rocket in films such as “The Untouchables”, “No Way Out”, “Bull Durham” and 
“Field of Dreams”,was looking for a property to direct and saw “Dances With Wolves” as the ideal vehicle, one in which 
he could also star. The film i features Obie Award—winning actress Mary McDonnell as Costner’s main love interest, 
and Robert Pastorelli, the wry Eldin from TV’s “Murphy Brown,” as Timmons, Lt. Dunbar’s rowdy traveling companion. 





From sets and props to costumes, hair and make-up, director Costner was meticulous in his efforts to accurately depict 
the people and the period. Perhaps the film’s boldest stroke of authenticity is the use‘of the actual Lakota language by its 
Native American characters, which will be translated on the screen with English subtitles. Lakota, the tongue of the. - 
Sioux tribe, is preserved in its original form by only a handful of historians and educators. «.: asec 
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tner, Jim Wilson, and location manager Tim Wilson, scouted nine states from Canada to Mexico, before deciding to shoot in 
South Dakota. The state’s access to numerous Native American communities for the many extra roles required in the film, as 
well as large herds of buffalo and horses, eventually became the most important elements in determining locations. 
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Carefully monitored to avoid any misuse or harm, various trained animals were brought in to handle some of the film’s more : 

; unusual effects Several domesticated buffalo were lent to the production for a stampede scene during which the buffalo are sup- [ 

posedly struck by spears, fall from a full run, and are trampled by other buffalo. Articulated buffalo, essentially look—alikes built 7 

from sculpted wire and fur coverings, were used to portray the animals falling and being “trampled” by the oncoming herd. i 
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Says Costner, “The steps I’ve taken in this movie— to set the 
Native Americans in an environment that looks authentic for 
the era, to give them the best costumes I could based on 
research, to give them lines to speak that make them sound like 
real people, to put them in situations that anybody can relate 
to— fulfill the obligation any filmmaker has when he enters 


into a world to give it as much honesty as he can.” 
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Children’s hour 


A subtler, quieter Buffalo Tom? 


' KATHY 


C S ome people think it’s quieter, 


but.I don’t think that’s true,” says 

Buffalo Tom frontman Bill 
Janovitz, discussing the band’s new album, 
Birdbrain (Beggars Banquet). “If you take 
the average noise level, it’s just as loud. It's 
just that some songs are really loud and 
some songs are quiet — but ‘you have 
more dynamics within the songs. There are 
songs that build.to a point where they just 
kind of.explode; if you will, in the middle. 
We do a lot more of that kind of stuff.” 

In spite of a more serene approach to 
noise production, Buffalo Tom have 
preserved the sense of electrified brooding 
that fills their earlier work. Birdbrain 
tumbles through a jagged sonic landscape 
with carefully planned recklessness. 
Dirges like “Skeleton Key” .and “Baby” 
compensate for their lack of velocity by 
cultivating a foreboding tension between 
Janovitz’s thick, evocative vocals and 
wailing guitar noise. “Enemy” ebbs and 
flows from spare, brittle moments to 
dense, gritty passages that threaten to 
erupt into hysterics. “Fortune Teller” 


establishes a deceptive calm that lapses. 


into periodic outbursts of distortion. 

Buffalo Tom’s second album (their 
debut, Buffalo Tom, was released by SST 
in 1989) and first for Beggars Banquet 
landed in record stores on November 6. To 
celebrate the occasion, the band organized 
a record-release party at the Children’s 
Museum on the Point Channel — 
something of a deviation from the norm. 

“Originally we were looking for an 
interesting place to 
have our party,” 
Janovitz explains. 
“Instead of having it 
at sOme crummy 
club, we’d have it 
someplace _ inter- 
esting. Somebody 
came up with the 
Children’s Museum, and we went and 
looked at it. It’s really a cool place.” 

Few bands can claim to have hosted an 
educational record-release party, but that’s 
pretty much what Buffalo Tom did. Be- 
tween soundchecks and sets, the crowd 
mingled among giant telephones, inves- 
tigated interactive exhibits, and explored 
the inside of the museum, which was 
designed to resemble a kind of inside-out 
Victorian house in the process of con- 
struction (or demolition), with a courtyard 


in the middle and four floors of rooms - 


surrounding it. A trip upstairs to the “attic” 
found people checking out an exhibit 
dealing with the experiences of 
handicapped children and_ adults. 
Murmurs of “This is the weirdest gig” and 
“This is so cool” drifted through the 
various rooms all meticulously decorated 
with vintage ‘30s furnishings. But the 








Cellars 
starlight 


Bill Janovitz prepares for another explosion. 





furnishings weren't the only vintage 
elements of the evening. 
their brief acoustic set, which 
included the wonderfully stripped-down 
rendition of the Psychedelic Furs’ 
“Heaven” that appears on the CD version 
of Birdbrain, Buffalo Tom turned the stage 
over to the DeMoulas Family, a quintet 
who seem to have dedicated their lives to 
Sat the very essence of what horrifies 
st people about °70s culture. The 
’ post-nuclear lounge act from 
Hell came. complete with lamé, sequins, 
bad hairdos, and tacky facial hair (the 
levely Donna DeMoulas excepted); and it 
abounded in /uyv and heavy-handed kitsch, 
actually driving people into the outer hall 
— when the quintet returned for an 
encore. After a pause, Buffalo Tom 
dispelled any lingering traces of polyester 
haze with a roaring, seething, squalling set 
heavy on material from the new album. 
Buffalo Tom are one of those bands 
who prove, ferociously, that music in the 
studio and music on the stage are totally 
different beasts. Tunes that seem merely 
ominous and exhilaratingly grungy on the 
living-room stereo loom up from the stage 
and clench you with a grip that only 
Marshall stacks cranked up to 11 can 
muster. Tom Maginnis’s muscular 
drumming and Chris Colbourn's staunch 


. bass lines intertwine to form a solid 


rhythmic continuum into which Janovitz 
spews his husky vocals and blistering 
guitar. Although Birdbrain may reflect a 
new concern with subtlety and i 
in the studio, at the 
Children’s Museum, it 
was obscured behind 
the exploding sound 
sculptures that the 
trio wrenched out of 
their instruments. 

s * * 
ODDS & ENDS. Fri- 
day the 16th: Jelly Fish and Maggie’s 
Dream at AXIS, Bim Skala Bim at the 
Paradise, the Lyres at the Rat, Arlo Guthrie 
at the Berklee Performance Center, the 
Go-Go's reunion at the Orpheum, Think 
Tree at the Channel, the Stompers at 
Bunratty’s. Saturday the 17th: Iggy Pop 
with Alice in Chains at Citi, the Neigh- 
borhoods at Grovers, the Titanics at 
Bunratty’s, Annabouboula play two shows 
at Necco Place. Sunday the 18th: the 
Cocteau Twins with Mazzy Star at the 
Orpheum, Acoustic Alchemy at Nightstage. 
Monday the 19th: Johnny Clegg & Savuka 
at Sanders Theatre. Tuesday the 20th: the 
Heart Throbs with the Railway Children at 
the Paradise, Miranda Warning and Plan 
9 at Necco Place, Blues Traveler at 
Nightstage. Wednesday: the 21st: Heretix 
at Grovers, the Dharma Bums at Ban 
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@ Crash course at the Museum. A zep- 4 
pelin sighting from the Museum of Science | 
observatory turned dramatic, when the 

blimp tried to enter the planetarium. “It 4 
was a communication breakdown,” stated a | 
a Museum spokesperson, “It’s always wel- 

come to join us. We just want it to use a i 
the door.” 3 
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oe ee em de oe es 


:30 p.m. PINK FLOYD-RETURN TO THE DARK SIDE-Friday and Saturday: 10:00 p.m 


















































THURSDAYS 5 pm - TILL 
Special 
“Beer of the Week!” 


Wed 1121 Nordic Wolf 
WZLX DJ from 7-9pm 
11/29 Portland Lager 


FREE Appetizers 5-7pm 
Give Aways 7-9 pm 
Live Music 8-12 
All you can eat Wings $2.99 


99¢ Drafts 
New Menu 





Brookline 
738-5635 


-299 HARVARD ST., CootinGe CORNER, BROOKLINE, MA 
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We print the 


Boston Phoenix 
every week. 


For quality 4 color web printing at 
competitive prices and incomparable service, 
Give Don Orciuch a call at 


508-832-5317. 
Pick up and delivery too. 


Ss 314 Washington St. 
" PO. Box 1275 
e Aubum, MA 
] 01501 


PHOENIX MEDIA/COMMUNICATIONS GROUP 
: - NEWPAPER 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX « WENOLFM THe E PHOENDCS 


KNOCK ’EM 
OUT! 


! 
fef-ym eis Best Value in Town: 


* 


Workout for 
less than 
per day 


-Take the best dance & fitness classes at- 


FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 
WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE ! 


KENMORE SQ. COPLEY SQ. 
266-5643 536-3377 


NEWTON °° 
965-7575 


»* You must be enrolled in our one year program./Prices, Veo Peat sea saiee ad 
facilities vary with location. °° Babysitting available 





Stanley 
does it 


right 
Mr. T. & 
COMPany g 


20 for what..«“@ 


they know 


bv Michael Ullman @ @ 


Stanley Turrentine: the easy-going leader of a classic riffing session 


rganist Jimmy Smith, tenor- 
saxophonist Stanley Turren- 
tine, guitarist Kenny Burrell, 


and drummer Grady Tate have been 
Smith on his early Blue Note albums. 
A single session 

and Burrell with Jamz 
drummer Donald 

Chicken Shack. Tate became Smith's 
drummer in the mid '60s, appearing 
recorded “Greensleeves,” “Blues for 
J,” and “Satin Doll.” 

reunited to record Go for Whatcha 
Know for Blue Note. Their current 


playing with one another, off and on, 
since the late 50s, when Burrell joined 
in 1960 featuring 
Turrentine, Smith, 
Bailey produced two albums, 
Midnight Special and Back at the 
on Smith's big-band albums and in the 
trio with Smith and Burrell that 
They went their separate ways until 
four years ago, when the quartet 
tour, which stopped by the Charles 
Hotel Ballroom last Sunday, is a 


belated spinoff from that disc, which. 


begins with a calypso and then, with 
the title cut, settles into the bluesy 
groove that these musicians are 
known for. The same easy-going spirit 
prevailed at the Charles, where the 
quartet again went for what they 
knew. — or in some cases, used to 
know: classic riffing blues, standards 
that they made sound like blues, and 
Ellington. 

They were certainly informal. 
When Turrentine called for his own 
composition and biggest hit, “Sugar,” 
Smith asked him what key it was in. 
“C minor, I think,” was the reply. (C 
minor it was.) At the end of the first 
chorus, Smith stalled while Turrentine, 
Mr. T as he is known, called out the 
changes. Later, Smith did his imitation 
of an inarticulate preacher, then 
started “Mood Indigo” one-handed 
because he had forgotten to replace 
the microphone in its stand. 

Smith’s popular albums from the 
60s brought the Hammond organ out 
of the chicken shacks and backroom 
bars and into mainstream jazz. With 
the agility of a great drummer, he 
produces walking bass lines with the 
pedals, thunderous chords with both 
hands, and runs with his right hand 
that are astonishing in their speed and 
accuracy. He’s got the fastest trill in 
the business. 

He began the first set with a mid- 
tempo rendition of a Jimmy Lunceford 
classic based on a children’s song, 


“Organ Grinder’s Swing.” Almost 
immediately, Smith launched into 
double time, spinning out a seemingly 
endless and breathlessly unphrased 
scalar passage that billowed upward 
and down again, like a roller coast- 
er, until it finally foundered on 
some. staccato 
chords. He 
ended: by stut- 
tering through 
some phrases 
that sounded like hiccups. His solos 
are full of technical exuberance, he 
likes to set up repeated patterns, and 
his trills can last a chorus. Too often, 
however, as on “Sonnymoon for 
Two,” at the Charles, his relish for 
effects results in incoherent solos. 
Jittery as Smith’s phrasing is and as 
intrusive as he can be — he'll 
punctuate the end of a Turrentine solo 
chorus with two chords that obliterate 
the saxophonist’s sound — he seems 
the perfect mate for the blues-driven 
hornman. Both revel in simple 
numbers such as “Back at the Chicken 
Shack,” which is based on a blues 


climax. Then he yielded to Burrell, 

As we can hear on “Go for Whatcha 
Know,” Burrell is, despite his cool 
guitar sound and contained manner, a 
master at the blues. (You don’t have 
to kill yourself to swing, Count Basie 
used to say.) Largely inaudible in the 
ensemble, he distinguished himself in 
two unaccompanied solos: “Spring 
Can Really Hang You Up,” which he 
delivered in a brilliantly allusive 
manner, and Ellington’s “Just a-Sittin’ 
and a-Rockin’.” For the latter, he 
played the innocent-sounding riff that 
is its main melody in strict tempo, 
then hesitated coyly each time he 
came to the "just a-sittin’ and a-rockin’ 
” phrase. Burrell offered a profusion 
of ideas and techniques — walking 
basses, passages in octaves, single- 
note lines — in a solo that never lost 
its rhythmic life. 

The final member of this reunion 
band, Grady Tate, is a lifelong 
drummer who wants to be a singer. 
He never soloed on drums in the first 
set, but he sang “My Funny Valentine” 
in a convincing baritone, with bluesy 


Kenny Burrell: a profusion of ideas and techniques 


melody that Muddy Waters used as his 
theme song. Turrentine has a breathy 
Ben Webster-tone, with’a hint of a 
honk added; he has something of the 
nonchalance of the earlier tenorman 
as well. Mr. T. began his “Chicken 
Shack” solo with a cleverly under- 
stated phrase, building, over the 

ly chords and riffs of 
Smith, toward a wildly exclaimed 


waverings and glissandos. No one 
who has heard Milt Jackson or Zoot 
Sims try to sing will complain too 
loudly about Tate’s pleasant 
vocalizing. It fit in with the informal, 
fun-loving tone of this group, which 
plays unpretentious music in a 
manner one would call thoroughly 
professional if it weren't also so 
joyfully effervescent. QO 
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by Clif Garboden 


SATURDAY 
Noon (5) Football. Syracuse versus West Virginia. 
Noon (7) Football. Texas versus TCU. 
3:00 (5) Football. Two exciting teams yet to be 


announced 
3:00 (7) Football. Mississippi versus Tennessee. 
4:00 (4) Basketball. The University of Las Vegas 
versus team USSR in an Olympic showcase match. 
7:00 (2) The Nat King Cole Show. Two revived and 
restored Cole variety shows from 1957 featuring 
guest stars the Van Horne Singers and Lulean 
Hunter. To be repeated on Sunday at noon, and on 
Tuesday at 9 p.m. on Channel 44. (Until 8 p.m.) 
7:25 (44) Royal Wedding (movie). Fred Astaire 
exploits his debonair cachet in this 1951 Alan Jay 
Lemer/Burton Lane musical. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) To Catch a Thief (movie). Cary Grant (or 
as the WSBK program-schedule blurb would have it, 
Grant” — Hire That Intern!) plays a possibly 
reformed jewel thief in love with French Riviera 
hauntress Grace Kelly. From 1955. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (44) In Performance at the White House: 


should live 


they might 
ing nights. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:45 (2) Meet Me in St. Louis (movie). Tired musi- 
cal classic from Vincente. Minnelli, with Judy Garland 


ter), Mary Astor, and June Lockhart. (Until 1:40:a.m.) 
3:00 a.m. (38) And God Created Woman (movie). 
Bet you never thought you'd see this on TV. Brigitte 
Bardot and Curt Jurgens star in this 1957 (scan- 
dalous at the time) film about a teen fatale from 
Saint-Tropez who moves in with a family of three 
horny sons. (Until.sign-off.) 


SUNDAY 
Noon (2) The Nat King Cole Show. Ri from 
Saturday at 7 p.m. and featuring the Van Horne 
ingers and Lulean Hunter. 
1:00 (4) Football. The Pats (barf-barf-barf-barf-barf) 
lose to the Buffalo Bills. 
1:00 (7) Football. The Detroit Lions versus the New 
York Giants. 
4:00 (7) Football. The Chicago Bears versus the 
Denver Broncos. 
7:00 (44) Sir Norbert Smith: A Life. Repeated from 
Friday at 10 p.m: 
9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Jeeves and Wooster, 
part two. It's great. Overcome your understandable 
reluctance to enter the dated world of Wodehouse. 
This series the humor as intended. / Love 
Lucy scripts ‘elevated to fine art by fine perfor- 
mances. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) Crash: The Myptery of Flight 1501 
(movie). Originally listed as The Mysterious Crash of 
Flight 1501, but fortunately “WBZ Changes & 
Additions Memo #96-90" corrected the title diction, 
thus no doubt ensuring at least 20 additional ratings 
points. Sounds as if it were about an airpiane. Cheryl 
Ladd stars. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Stephen King’s It, part one. And he can't 
catch us — nyah-nyah. Harry Anderson, Annette 
O'Toole, Tim Reid, John Ritter, and Richard Thomas 
star in the tale of seven-childfriends who reunite in 
Maine to do battle with a creepy force of evil. To be 
concluded Tuesday at 9 p.m. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) Moonstruck (movie). Cher bucks the odds 
of finding love among the socially unpleasant. Co- 
starring cage Cage and Olympia Dukakis, (Until 
11:09 p.m. 
10:00 (2) Mystery: Campion: Sweet Danger. 
Repeated from last week. The first of some new 
pion.dramas. Nothing this series does, 
however, will equal the just-completed three-part 
Mother Love starring Diana Rigg (too quick and too 
pat ending notwithstanding). (Until midnight.) 
11:00 (38) Ask the . Do you know where 
we can find, say, $20,000 under a rock? (Until. 11:30 
p.m.) 


MONDAY 
7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Toronto 
Maple Leafs. 
8:00 (25) Hairspray (movie). A 1988 John Waters 
thing spoofing teen movies and a bunch of other 
stuff. Stars include Sonny Bono, Pia Zadora, 
Deborah Harry, Jerry Stiller, Ric Ocasek, and Divine. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (56) The Big Chill (movie). Not as bad-as its rep 
implies. Hollywood, for sure, but not without its telling 
moments. Kevin Kline, Glenn Close, William Hurt, and 
Jeff Goldblum have a '60s reunion. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) The American Experience: The Crash of 
1929. How the crooks on Wall Street plunged the 
country into ruin. It all comes, he said naively, of peo- 
ple wanting a bit more. (Until 10 p.m.) 
on ee Harking back to 
“WBZ Changes & Additions memo #96-90,” this was 
originally scheduled to be a movie called Aftermath: 
The Mystery of Flight 1501, but we guess we're all 
going to miss that one. What's Thanksgiving Day 
about. Don’t know. Maybe football. Maybe turkey 
farming? (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Football. The Los Angeles Raiders versus 





OT 


, 4:00 (7) Football. The Washington Redskins versus 
Dallas S. 
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the Miami Dolphins. 

10:00 (2) Scotland Yard. You've heard of it, but you 
don't really understand it. Here’s the explanation. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (44) Mr. Robinson Crusoe (movie). A 1932 
movie about a man who bets he can sole-survive on | 
© Saath Sean Band. Sante ORS a 


Rukeyser. Two decades of misfortune_in review. 
(Until 12:30 a.m.) 


TUESDAY 
8:00 (2) Nova: Can the Elephant be Saved? 
To be repeated 


Perhaps, if he’s 


ow of Westover Air Force Base to sample 
mood as George Bush's oill-company cronies send 
young men to their deaths in the name of the $2 gal- 
lon. It would be far more sensible if we sent 500,000 
troops to occupy Exxon. (Until 10 p.m.) 
King’s It, part two. (Until 11 p.m: 

.) 


A 
i 


disastrous host of travel obstacles. doame at =": 
road. {Until 11 p.m.) ne 
9:00 (44) The Nat King Cole Show. from 
Saturday at 7 p.m. and featuring the Van Horne 
Singers and Lulean Hunter. 

11:00 (44) Son of Monte Cristo (movie). Son of 
Robert Donat? A 1940 starring 
ein tk eceatans tomes (Until 12:45 a.m:) 
11:30 (2) Antarctica: Frozen Ambitions. A specula- 


10 p.m.) 
8:00 (5) “Crocodile” Dundee (movie). Australian 
hick visits New York. Paul Hogan and Linda 


8:00 (56) Dragnet (movie). If nothing else, this Dan 
Aykroyd/Tom Hanks parody made sure that yet 
anothergeneration would be familiar with the musical 
phrase “dum-dee-dum-dum.” (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Perry Mason: The Case of the Musical 
Murder (movie). Still waiting for Perry to solve The 
Case of the Bachelor Barrister — is he ever going to 
marry Della? This one has the usual suspects, 
ee ae (Until 114 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Newport Jazz Performers include Tito 
Puente and Celia thay the Elvin Jones Jazz 
Machine, George Benson, and the Count Basie 
Orchestra. Simulcast on WGBH-FM (89.7) — some- 
thing Channel 2 hardly does anymore. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (44) The Iron Mask (movie). A silent sword- 
epic from 1929 starring Douglas Fairbanks Sr. as 
d'Artagnan. (Until 12:15 a.m.) 

11:30 (2) Nova: Can the Elephant Be Saved? 
Repeated from Tuesday at 8 p.m. 


LICE 1B CHADS. 
‘r trom 1 the deep end 


with " FACELIFT ” 

41, eit unflinching delevt v 

album, featuvivs 

We Die Yours ano 
9:00 a.m. (4) nave waoeme Day Parade. Maw lv The Bx. ; 
Boring. (Until noon.) 
9:00 a.m. (7) All-American Thanksgiving Day 
Parade. Tramping around the country. (Until noon.) 


12:30 (4) Football. The Denver Broncos versus the 
Detroit Lions. 


IN) YOUR FACE. 
TN TOVR. ON COW A. 


8:00 (5) Splash (movie). Cute stuff with Daryl 
Hannah as a fish-woman and Tom Hanks as the man 
who loves her out of the water. Also starring John 
Candy. (Until 10 p.m.) 

8:00 (38) Oliver (movie). They were going to show 
Fiddler on the Roof, but, apparently, slightly cooler 
heads (Until. 11 p.m. 

8:30 (2) Say, Brother..Featuring interviews with 
leading African-American women — writers Maya 
Angelou and Sonya Sanchez and sculptor Elizabeth 
Catlett Mora. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Mystery: Campion: Mystery Mile, part one. 
in which Campion is hired to protect an American 
judge from gangland terror. (Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Towers: “Gourmet Night” and “The 
Germans.” Two of the best episodes, with John 
Cleese as flustered and foolish hotel manager Basil 
Fawlty, (Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (44) King Solomon's Mines (movie). One of 
the genre-establish re movies, with 
Cedric Hardwicke and Paul Robeson hunting African 
treasure. From 1937, and deserving of its classic sta- 
tus. (Until 12:20 a.m.) 


FRIDAY 
2:30 (7) Football. Nebraska versus Oklahoma. 
9:00 (2) Harry Connick Jr. and His Orchestra: 
Swinging Out with Harry. A jazz concert from 
Dallas. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (44) National Geographic Special: Amazon: 
Land of the Flooded Forest. A friend of ours wanted 
to see this again. Weil, it's on. (Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) Precious Memories: Strolling 47th 
Street. That's 47th in Chicago, where jazz and blues 
greats prepped. Featured artists include Nat King 
Cole, Earl Fatha Hines, Dinah Washington, and Joe 
Williams. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (44) The Mark of Zorro (movie). Swish, swish, 
swish indeed.. Tyrone Power liberates 19th-century 
California. When you think about it, all these 
guys are a trifle peculiar in concept. 


Appearing with 


Iggy Pop 
November 17 








RECORDS -TAPES-CDs -VIDEOS 


WHEREVER YOU ARE...WE ARE! WITHA 
CONVENIENT LOCATION NEAR YOU! 





masked-avenger 
(Until 12:35 a.m.) 
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SHIPLEY LEWIS 
Appreciation on Party 


Friday, Nov.30, 1990 at the 
fig ang oe 


Cocktails 
ee ‘ean 


ie AL GUEST APPEARANCE | 


Every Sat sal rnoon 4- 8 p.n 
Jumpin’ Blues e Party w 


ROLL WITH IT 


Featuring Fine Jamaican Food 


Fri., Nov. 16 


DIGN IGNEY. FIGNUS 
MUSTERY. JONES 


ghapte, 


SILAS JR. 
& THE HOT 
RIBS BLUES 


JAM 
Every Sunday + 4-11 pm 
SKA'D FOR LIFE 
HI HATS 
Thurs., Nov. 22 « Metal Night! 


JACKS IN oe "tin 


INCREDIBLE LE CASUALS 


Sat, Nov. 24 


BIG BLUES MEANES 


METAL HORNS 12 ZULUS, 12/14 SHY 
FIVE, 12/15 HERETIX, 12/21 ULTRA BLUE, 
12/22 Christmas Party 


5 Boylston Place * Boston, MA 02116 
Hs 3-3832 


608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 


Fri., Nov. 16 « 18+ 
Bar None Records 


THE ORDINAI 


HAPPY CAMPERS « THE M 


Sundays 
Open 4pm-1am *« D.J. Dancing * $3.00 Cover 


Mon., Nov. 19 © 8:30 © 18+ 
as _ TRAV’LIN LIGHT SERIES 
= MARTIN SEXTON 
MARCIA HARNS 
BILL CUDDYER 


“Wed., Nov. 21 » 18+ 
THANKSGIVING EVE 


Fri., Nov. 23 » 18+ 


LEFT NUT 


IRON SAUSAGE 


11/29 KIMBERLY BONN BAND 11/30 coming TO ANIMALS 12/3 BRATTLE BENEFIT) | 
WITH ERIC MARTIN, KIRSTIN HIRSH, ANGELO & SKEGGIE & JIM RYAN 12/14 
“CHRIS POLAND (GUITAR PLAYER) MEGADEATH ADVANCED TIX ON SALE NOW 


The Lyres play at the Rat Friday. 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to 
Listings, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 


NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS 
DEADLINE IS THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. 
FOR THE FOLLOWING WEEK’S ISSUE. 
To be considered for “Hot Tix,” the 
deadline is a week earlier; to be 
considered for “Next Weekend,” two 
weeks earlier. 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 
BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 
CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 


BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from 
Brookline, 911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE-CAMBRIDGE: 
911 

SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 

POISON: Poison Control System, 232- 
2120 

SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498- 


BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 534-4075 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 
732-5636 

CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492- 
RAPE. Immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater 
Lynn and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for 
immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal information. 

ST. ELIZABETH'’S HOSPITAL: 789- 
2666 


ier 


FRIDAY 
ANTHONY'S (628-4220), 156 Highland 
Ave., Somerville. Export Samba Band. 
AVENUE C (423-3832), 5 Boylston PI., 
Boston. rock by DJ. 

THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Greek music by the 
Fantastic Firma. 


AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Jelly Fish, Maggie's Dream. 
BACK BAY HILTON (267-2582), Club 
Nicole, 40 Dalton St., Boston. Ellen 
O’Brien and Her Real Time Band. 
BOBO’S (322-3550), 296 Main St., 
Malden. Music by DJ. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB (227-9660), 300 
North Marketbuilding, Faneuil Hall 
. Modern Pladz. 


BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 
70 Rowes Wharf, Boston. In the 
Harborview Lounge: Peter Cover Jazz 
Trio; in the Rowes Wharf Restaurant: 
Back Makers. 


BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426- 
2000), 50 Park Plaza, Boston. Pianist 
Kevin Gibbs. In the Captain's Piano Bar: 
Rock King. 

BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM (290-5600), 
exit 27A off Rte. 128, Waltham. Music by 


Dus. 

BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard 
Ave., Allston. Parade, Testtube Tigers, 
Scatterfield. 


CAFE FLORIAN (247-0105), 85 Newbury 
St, Boston. Sandy Prager and open mike. 
THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco 
St, Boston. Think Tree, Cxema, Common 
Ailments of Maturity, Workforce, Instant 
Folk Death. 

CHRISTOPHER’S (876-9180), 1920 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Jennifer Johnston, 
Marcia Harris. 

CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Music by DJs 


CITYSIDE (742-7390), Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. Storm Dogs. 

CLUB 3 (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville. Digney Fignus, Absolute, 
Collectics. 


COLONIAL HILTON (245-9300), exit 42 
off Rte. 128, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., Matt 
Johnson 


COMMONWEALTH BREWING 
COMPANY (523-8383), 138 Portland St, 
Boston. Cail for information. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), 
Sq., Boston. James 
COPPERFIELD’S (956- 2833), 98 
Brookline Ave., Boston. Call for 
information. 
CRICKET'’S (720-5570), 101 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. At 5 p.m., Mark 
Clayton; at 7 p.m., a capella group Night 


ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Boogaloo Swamis, Miss 
Xanna Don't and the Willin’. 

EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old 
Concord Rd., Billerica. Call for 
information. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, 200 Boyiston 


St., Boston. At 6 p.m., Bert Seager; at 
8:30 p.m., Bob Winter. 

GREEN BRIAR (789-4100), 304-306 
Washington St., Brighton. Call for 
information. 


GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 
131 Green St., Jamaica Plain. Laughing 


Academy, Sob Story, Naked Age. 
GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St., 


Newburyport. Welch 

GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot 
St, Beverly. Tribe, Tats, Elements. 
HARBOR® CLUB (426-8600), 145 
Northern Ave., Boston. Dance music by 
Du. 


HARPER’S FERRY (254-9743), 158 
Brighton Ave., Allston. Little Charlie and 


the Nightcats. 

HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington 
St, Boston. “international World 

JAZZ HAUTE CAFE (508-922-2206), 148 


Rantoul St., Beverly. Call for information. 
pi perar balan 17 Holland St., 
Somerville. Brave Combo. 


KENDALL CAFE (661-0993), 233 
Cardinal Medeiros Ave., Cambridge. 
Richard DeMone and Patti O’Keete. 

LAI LA] RESTAURANT (876-7000), 700 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Call for 


information. 

LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin 
St., Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Trio. In Julien: pianist Geoff 


Hicks. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), Diamond 
Jim's Piano Bar, 710 Boylston St., Copley 
Sq., Boston. Call for information. 

LILY’S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, South Canopy, Boston. In 
the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian Walkley; at 
7 p.m., Mark Clayton. In the Cafe: at 5 
p.m., Bob Tallala. 

MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., 
Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music. Progressive music by DJ. 
ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 
28 Mugford St., Marblehead. Al & Emily 
Cantrell 


MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 
Washington St., Jamaica Plain. Phil Tawa 


Band. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354- 
8238), 472 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Robert 
Moore Quintet. 


MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk 

St, Boston. Call for information. 

NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE (864- 

1630), Zero Church St., 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St, 

Boston. Linda Chorney, Never So Few, 

Loiterers. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898- 

2231), 22 South St, Westborough. Chery! 

Wheeler, Nonie Johns. 

ON BROADWAY (623-9532), Cabot 

Farms Terrace Room, 880 Broadway, 

Somerville. Non-smoking and non- 

alcoholic club with dance music. 

PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm Ave, 

Boston. Bim Skala Bim, Hi Hats (18+ 

show). 

PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., 
is Smither 


Cambridge. Chris % 
PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Call for 


information. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Lyres, Voodoo Dolls, Brood. In 
the balcony: call for information. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Tony Williams 


Quintet. 
ROYAL SONESTA (421-5437), 200 


BRUCE HILLIARD 


ata St., Boston. Suzanne Davis 
tio. 

ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., 
Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White Heat 
Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Upstairs: Alain 

Downstairs: Herman Johnson Quartet. 
SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel 
(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston. Carol Sloane and Friends. 


SIT 'N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 
Main St., Maynard. Marilyn and the 
Monroe Brothers. 


THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Wildest Dreams. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St, Cambridge. Ordinaires, the 


Many. ; 
VENUS de MILO (421-9595), 11 
Lansdowne St., Boston. House, funk, 
hiphop, arid progressive music by DJ 
Jewels 


WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 
Mbonda Atrika. 


Westem Ave., Cambridge. 

WESTIN HOTEL (262-9600), 10 
Huntington Ave., Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. In 
the Lobby Lounge: us pm., Mary M. 


WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 
, Somerville. Donal Fox Trio. 

WINDJAMMER (969-1000), Marriott 
Hotel, 2345 Comm Ave, Newton. Amante. 
WINNIE’S PUB, (566-8651) 1691 
Tremont St., Boston. Miriam Hyman 
Quartet. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston Pi., 
Boston. Music by DJs. 


‘SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Forrock Band. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
by the Fantastic Firma. 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 

lig BEACH CLUB, Boston. Modem 


Ost ‘ON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 
Music by Dus. 

BUNRATTY'S, Allston. At 1 p.m., 
Malediction, Uber Alles, Carnal Camival, 
Not Our Dog, Ever Since Them; at 9 p.m., 
Titanics, Joe, Swingin’ Teens, Vouts. 
CAFE FLORIAN, Boston. Classical violin 
duet Syrinx. 

CAMBRIDGE BREWING CO. (494-1994), 
1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Earing George 
Mayweather. 


THE CHANNEL, Boston. Stompers, 
wae ren Big Town, Shivers, Ns & 


COWRSTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Jonatha 
and Jennifer. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Rick Russell Band. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. Mystery Jones, Lawn 


COLONIAL | HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 


COUMONWRALTII BREWING 
COMPANY, Boston. Call for information. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. James 


Badger. 

CRICKET'’S, Boston. Rob Rodgers. 

ED BURKE’S, Boston. Luther “Guitar Jr.” 
Johnson and the Magic Rockers. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Frequence, Too 
Cool for Humans, Static. 

EXPRESSION’S SOBER DANCE CLUB 
(326-3000), 350 Washington St., Dedham. 
Dance music by DJ. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
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p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 p.m., Suzanne 
Davis, with bassist Charlie La Chapelle. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 
Plain. Oho, Love Dogs, Vouts, Zen Hog. 
— Beverly. Neighborhoods, 


HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 


HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Kenny Neal, 

Lucky Peterson, Silent Partners. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Funky Dance Party 

with DJ Dale Charles. 

JOHN HENRY’S HAMMER 

COFFEEHOUSE (508-757-2155), 68 
St, Auburn. Paton Family. 





JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Lucky 7. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Cafe Fleuri: the 
Pade Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist 


Croham. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Call for 
information. 


the Cafe: at 10 a.m., Bob Tallala; at 5 
p.m., Sean Hurley. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music by DJ. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Black 
River Snakes. 


MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 


NAMELESS COFFEE " HOUSE, 


Cambridge. Kristin Kunhardt, Jim Murphy, 
Dave Elder, Helene Newburg, and host 


Chris Dunne. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. At 8 and 11 


p.m., 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, 
Westborough. Eric Weissberg, Caroline 


ON BROADWAY, Somerville. Non- 
smoking and non-alcoholic club with 
dance music. 

PASSIM, . Chris Smither. 
THE RAT, Boston. Gigolo Aunts, 
Jayhawks and Joe Henry, Pivnerts, 
Orangutang. In the balcony: call for 
information. 


REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Tony 
Williams Quintet. 


ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White 
Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 

ROYAL SONESTA, Boston. Bert Seager 
Jazz Trio. 

RYLES, "Cambridge. Upstairs: Alain 
Mallett Group. Downstairs: Herman 


Johnson Quartet. 

SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD 
(639-1969), Church of Saint Andrew, 
Lafayette St., Marblehead. Geoff Bartley. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Carol Sloane and 


Friends. 
SIT °N BULL PUB, Maynard. 


Perscriptions. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Premiers. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 

BBB, Acme Theatre Co., Subduing Mara 

VRWUS do BRL, Souter, eye susie 
DJ Jide Max. 


by 

WATCH CITY COFFEEHOUSE (647. 
1055), First Parish Church, 50 Church St., 
Waltham. Stephen Baird. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Mbonda 
Afrika. 


, WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. In 
the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Mary M. 


Morgan. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Donal 
Fox Trio. 


WINDJAMMER, Newton. Amante. 
WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Greg Lyons, 
Chris Voelker. 


SUNDAY 
pedis Auch for phone numbers and 


ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Amazonas 
Band. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
by the Fantastic Firma. 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Music 
by DJ Greg Gates. 

BUNRATTY'S, Allston. —_ Radio, 


CAMBRIDGE CENTER MARRIOTT (494- 
6600), 2 Cambridge Center, Cambridge. 


Singles night. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. New 
Moon 


CITYSIDE, Boston. Kris Wales. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. At 4 p.m., blues jam, 
ing Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 11 a.m., Bob 

Talalla; at 5 p.m., Brian Walkley Quintet, 

with special guest Bruce Bartlett. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 

DJ. 

HARPER’S FERRY, Aliston. R&B jam, 


featuring Stovall Brown. 
JOHNNY D'S, Somerville, At 5 p.m., 
bs jam, wih the Renagades at 9pm. 


Red Running. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O’Keefe. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Cafe Fleuri at 
11 a.m.: Tom Lindsey and Paul 


Schmeling. 

LILY'S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, 

Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. in 

the Cafe: at 10 a.m., Phil Harding. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
. Call for information. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Charles 


Brown. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, 
. Michael Johnson, Caroline 

Doctorow. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Chris Smither. 

RYLES, . Upstairs: comedy 

=e the Act. Downstairs: Heavy Metal 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Call for 

information. 


THE TAM, Brookline. R.D. Riddim. 
VERONIQUE RESTAURANT (731-4800), 


Longwood Towers, 20 Chapel St., | 
with classical guitarist 


Brookline. Brunch with 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Mitchell. 
Katsoumis and Ensemble. 


BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Music 
by DJ Greg Gates. 

BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 
Music by DJs. 
BUNRATTY'S, “Bun's 


CAFE FLORIAN, Boston. Open-mike 


CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield 
St, Cambridge. Madeleine Hall and Chris 


“Stovall” Brown. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Barmey Martin. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. Brian Walkley 
Quintet. 


FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Suzanne 
Davis. 


HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. Stratocats. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 
Moore. 


LILY'S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 


Allston. 


Cambridge. Orange Then Blue. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. “Bring Your 
Own Demo.” 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Baron's 
Tower. Downstairs: Robert Moore 
Quartet. 


THE TAM, Brookline. Big Train. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
“Trav'lin’ Light,” featuring Martin Sexton, 
Marcia Harms. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 
Fisheries Bar: Art Matthews Trio. In the 
Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Margie Hobbs. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Raphe 
Malik 


Group. 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. Second 


Avenue. 
ZANZIBAR, Boston. “Club Z,” dance 
music by DJs (18+ night). 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Freddy Elias 
and Ensemble. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. 
Calypso Hurricane. 
BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 
Music by Dus. 
BUNRATTY'S; Aliston. It's Hard To Gum 
pp 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Sender, Bay of 
Pigs, Logend, Miben- Rabie (Vis ste. 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Rick RusseltBand. ° - 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston:slames 


CRICK KET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Mark 
Clayton; at 8 p.m., a cappella group Night 


Magic. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8:30 p.m., Bob 
Winter. 


JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Spider John 
Koerner Steve Hurl. 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 


Du. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Acoustic 


Ir tenet Denton, in Sula shale 


Jeffrey Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., 
Ferdinando Argenti; at 8:30 p.m., jazz 
ensemble. 

LILY’S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. Run, wade Run; Cold Water 
Flat; Bad Thing; Bob Evans. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Miranda 


Warning, Pian 9. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Blues 
Traveler, Crash V 


SCULLERS, Boston. Ray Santisi Trio with 


Alan Dawson. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Mom over Dad, 
Young Rationals. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Steffaen Hagen Project, Dig Deep, 
VICEROY (354-0611), 567 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Jam session. 


Group. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Tuer 
Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. in 
the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Margie 


Hobbs. 
WHIPPERSNAPPERS ete 200 


Person Quartet. 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. Second 


Avenue. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Jimmy Pitsalis 
and Costas. 
AXIS, Boston. 


DJ. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Five 


Gone Mad. 
BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. 
Continued on page 34 
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$5,000 FRIDAY NIGHT 
BATTLE OF THE BANDS (18+ 


Friday, Nov. 16 
IVORY STONED ¢ BLACK OUT 
KID LOGIC 
Friday, Nov. 23 
Ist Semi-Finals! 

THE TEARS © DIRTY TRICKS 
DELAYED REACTION 
jocee adjacent to 

The Palace Entertainment Complex 
1500 wich i (Rte 99) ¢ Saugus 
For Tickets & Information call 


617+32261100 






Bo 





Nov 9 iat 


$4.50/5.50 


with SWINGING STEAKS © BIG TOWN 
THE SHIVERS ¢ N's & V's DJ Sim 





Voted Boston’s Best Blues Club -Boston Magazine 199( 


A Fire Relief Benefit for D.B. (Dave Berndt) 
featuring a reunion of 










HARPERS FERRY NOV. 
ds meee || '? THE DRIVE 
ive Rhythm & Blues All original members!! 
Pe $5 Plus, other special guests & bands. «DJ Mike 





A Rockin’ Benefit for the Homeless 


3 mMEFOOLS 


with PARADE ¢ NAUGHTY BITS ¢ THE HACKMASTERS 
Featuring a Rock & Sports Auction DJ Tedd 


THE TEARS 


with DIVER DOWN © CATHARSIS © HIGH VOLTAGE 
OUTTABOUNDS DJ Todd 










$7.50/8.50 





FRI. 
NOV. 


23 


$3.50/4.50 









THE A Record Release Party! 


NEIGHBORHOODS 


‘With JOE * VOODOO DOLLS © SMACK TAN BLUE 






Boston's Ory Atvde & fans lam 


STOVALL BROWN 


SiRATOCA ats 


HAWKWIND 


with ARCHITECTURAL METAPHOR 





u PTOWRN 
RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUB 


Sat., Nov, 24 « Funk 


MOZA 
W/BOB MOSES 
& STAN STRICKLAND 
Anny" Le ody 






$5.50/6.50 DJ Todd 





with MICHELLE MALONE & DRAG THE RIVER 
THE NOR’EASTERS DJ Todd 





~ 









GUveeen 
Honan 


—_— =e) uPriies—— 


Sun,, Nov.15 + 5-9 pm Blues Jam with 
THE RENEGADES 





C.J. CHENIER 


& THE RED HOT 
LOUISIANA BAND 






New Music 
MOLLY MEGUIRES 
Acoustic Series 


SPIDER JOHN KOERNER 
THE LOITERERS 


$7.50/8.50 









The 


Black Crowes 


with spedal guests 






BOBBY KING 
& TERRY EVANS 


MAXI PRIEST 

A TRIBUTE TO THE MUSIC OF ROY ORBISON 
THE GUESS WHO 

THE BAND/BELLA FLECK 

THE MIGHTY DIAMONDS/HUMAN RIGHTS 
ALL AGES! IPM SHOW!! LIZZIE BORDEN 
HOT TUNA 

THE SPECIAL BEAT 


DEC 5 
19) See) 
DEC 7 
DEC 8 
DEC 9 
DEC 12 
DEC 13 


Fri, a a 
Ex Muddy. Waters Plane Payer 


PINETOP I re ons 


Doors 8PM. Tickets available at all ! Strawberries 
lm Records & Tapes ¢ Ticketron * Teletron 720-3434 + 
y Concertcharge 497-1118 * The Channel Box Office 





3:0 

7 HOLLAD DAVIS SQ. SOMERVILLE 
LOTS 0° Soa» ACROSS DAVIS 1 RED LINE 
PARKING CONCERT LINE 776-9667 
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Continued from page 33 

Music by DJs. 

BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Dharma Bums, 
Beggar Butchy Does. 
CITYSIDE, Boston. North Shore A 


Cappella. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. Ska'd for Life, Hi 


Hats. 
10 a COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. James 
Yo Co, z Badger. 
THORS SAL NGS MZ | CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Phil 


faomezoseosi| | 133 BATTERYMARCH ST., BOSTON 
(OFF MILK ST. IN THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT) 


ExOUNTERS 350-7975 
.. I) BF 6 | 50 Merimack St Mefhuce MA| | MUUSRORIENIGEUN EN 
} FRI & SAT NOV 16 &17 3 :) . 
Pe ae || | PERRET smANGERS | Testy Nigh 
LINDA CHORNEY | BB LATINO NIGHT 
TUES NOV 20- i 
|  HUMANNATURE =| a Wer tees Night 


CONTEST 


PERFECT STRANGERS 
bode KAT RA Satur Ni ht 4 
‘Beran n Boon See TON Every Friday 
304306 Wesingon Stes, Bighion | 1A, ll new dating game| || JoD., Billy, and Ken 


Rock 'n Roll 
3 9:00-1:00 


Scotch:'n Sirloin 
77, N. Washington St,, Boston 
723-3677 


Sunday, November 18 + 2-6 pm 
cheap beer, free hotdogs 


CARNAL GARAGE 
HEAVY HEAD, BUZZSAW FRISBEES 


Tuesday, November 20 + 8:45 pm-1 am 


RUN WESTY RUN 
BAD THING, BOB EVANS, COLDWATER FLAT 
Wednesday, November 21 * 8:45 pm-1 am 


THE JOHNNIES 
LIPSTICK TRACES, MIGRANES, BALLISTICS 
Thursday, November 22 
THANKSGIVING DAY (closed) Fi. Sa, Nov. 6817 JUMpstreet 
tve,Nov.20 Bruce Marshall 


Blues:Jam with MIKE THE SPIKE Every Saturday 2-6 pm 
Wed,, Nov. 21 Tom & Terry 


DP eatieat iis PadSa., Nor. 23824 Mark Morris & 
‘ Cental Syuare ALL SHOWS 18 + 
Camtrudge S5¢-§ 238 


MODERN & CLASSIC ROCK 


* / BOOGALOO SWAMIS 
tere CDi XANNA DONT AND THE 
4 (4 GA, LUTHER GUITAR JR. 
JOHNSON 
and THE MAJIC ROCKERS 
PhcPnix (orm. sa) a) 2. s 
 iacetean 
BARRENCE WHITEFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 
a —e 
“FIEAVY METAL 
HORNS BAND 


provides you with services ranging from pre eanee aya 
balloons to party spaces. me AMES 
MONTGOMERY BAND 


SEE THE CLASSIFIEDS SECTION wih NINE BELOW ZERO 
COMI 


OMING: 
1/30 WALTER "WOLFMAN* 
WASHINGTON 


808 Huntington Ave., Boston 232-2191 


| HOW TO LIVEN 
>» we @ THINGS UP 





@® 
eee 


STORM DOGS 
RICK RUSSELL BAND 
KRIS WALES 
BARNEY MARTIN 
RICK RUSSELL BAND 
NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA 
CLOSED 
BOBBY WATSON 
STORM DOGS 


® 


> 
— 


Hotline 742-7392 
Proper Dress and ID required 
Listings subject to change 


Ce Se ee ee ee we 


rafal ate nae ry 
ED BURKE'S, Boston. Band That Time 
SOULE EX, Etlercs. Kcomen, Sight of 


GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica 
Plain. Parade, Hell Bent (18+ show). 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Heretix, We Saw 
the Wolf, Buzzsaw Frisbees. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
Du. 


HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Blues jam, 
with the Rick Russell Band. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. High energy house 
with DJs Paul and Malik (19+ night). 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. High Function. 


Jeffrey Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., 
Ellen White; at 8:30 p.m., Dave Cuddy. 
LILY'S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Walkley; at 5 p.m., Bob Talalla. 
MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music (over-18 night). 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 


4819), 107 Brighton Ave., Aliston. Open 
mike 


NECCO PLACE, Boston. Blues jam. 

PARADISE, Boston. Annihilator, 

Reverend, Dread (all ages). 

PASSIM, . 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Winiker 
Orchestra. 


yi. Cambridge. Upstairs: Ei Eco. 
Downstairs: Alain Mallett Group. 


FERRY, 


party, with Stovall Brown. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Call for 
information. 


LILY’S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, 
Brian Wake; at 3pm. Bob Talis et 7 


p.m., 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
oe Horace Faith and Prevailing 


RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Ciub Safari. 
Downstairs: Maria Maria. ; 
SCOTCH 'N’ SIRLOIN (723-3677), 77 
St, Boston. Jim Porcella Trio. 
ee Yom Brookline. Boston Baked 


BACK ALLEY THEATRE (491-8166), 
‘| 1253 Cambridge St., Cambridge. At 10:30 
| ‘| p.m., ImprovBoston. 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 
JFK St, Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 


i 
1} 
i 
l 
! 
! 
i 
y 
j 
! 
i 
i 
i 
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p.m. and 11 p.m., David Feldman, J.J. 


White, Tom Agna. 

COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE (423-3222), 76 Warrenton 
St, Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 p.m., Frank 


Santorelli, Peter Berman. 

COMEDY CONNECTION: AT DUCK 
SOUP (426-6339), 246 Tremont St., 
Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 p.m., Ron 
Robertson, Jonathan Groff, Dean 


Edelson. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY CABARET 
(508-879-7571), Spinazzola’s 
Restaurant, Rte. 9, Framingham. At 9 
p.m., Brian Powers, Emien Drayton, Mike 


Lee. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT (491- 
2422), Aku Aku, 149 Alewife Brook 
Parkway, No. Cambridge. At 9 p.m., 
Vinnie Favorito, Jim Lauletta, John 


David. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT (267- 
6626), Joseph's Il, 30 Torrice Dr., 
Wobum. At 9 p.m., George MacDonald, 
Jim Dunn, Orrin Starr. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT 
(267-6626), 124 Boylston St, Boston. At 
10 p.m., Angry Tuxedoes Improv 
Company, with Don Martin, Bruce 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., D.J. Hazard, Bob Seibel, the 


Johnathan. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S 
At 


McGinnis, Jackie Flynn. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON 
(231-2500), Rte. 1, Saugus. At 8 and 10 
gamez peel aarti 


STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, 
Middleton. At 9 p.m., Mike Donovan, Larry 
Fitzsimmons. 


Myles, Greg 

STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., 
Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Blacke 
Clark, Larry Sullivan. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. 

CANTARES 547-6300), 15 Springfield 
St, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., i i 
comedy with Guilty Children. Call 648- 
5963 for reservations. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
7:30, 9:45 p.m., and midnight, David 
Feldman, J.J. White, Tom Agna. 
CHATTERLY’S COMEDY CLUB (227- 


_ 0828), 200 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Stand- 


up comedy at 10 p.m.; call for 
po Abies 


COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 and 
10:45 p.m., Frank Santorelli, Peter 


Berman. 

COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:45 and 10:45 p.m., 
Ron Robertson, Jonathan Groff, Dean 


Edelson. 
DICK DOHERTY’'S COMEDY 
CABARET, Framingham. At 8 and 10:30 


Lee. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 

Cambridge. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Vinnie 

Favorito, Jim Lauletta, John David. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT, 

Woburn. At 9 p.m.; George MacDonald, 

Jim Dunn, Orrin Starr. 

DICK DOHERTY’S CC Y VAULT, 

Boston. At 10 p.m., Jim Dunn, Mark 
Paiil 


, Don Martin, 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 
10, and 11:30 p.m., George Maxx, Bob 
Seibel, the 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP’ AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Leo 
T. Baldwin, Sue McGinnis, Jackie Flynn. 


Saugus. At 8, 9, 10, and 11 p.m., Brian 
Frazer, Larry Repucci, Brian Longwell, 
Caito & Moran. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S (232-4242), 1314 
Comm Ave, Brighton. Call for information. 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 8 and 10:30 
p.m., Mike Donovan, Larry Myles, Greg 
Fitzsimmons, 


STITCHES, Boston. At 8 and 10 p.m. and 
WESTBOROUGH MARRIOTT (508) 366- 
5511, Rtes. 495 and 9, Westborough. At 
9:30 p.m., Teddy Bergeron, Scott Langley. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


BILL'S BAR (421-9678), 5.5 Lansdowne 
St., Boston. At 9:30 p.m., comedy skits 
and improv by the Act. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., David Feldman, J.J. White, 
Tom Agna. 

COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
“Tony V Comedy Showcase.” 

COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Frank 
Santorelli, Jonathan Groff, Tom Dommer, 


Brian Coyne. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 


=.) | Parade play at Bunratty’ s Friday. 
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Cambridge. At 8 p.m., open mike. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 
8:45 p.m., Kevin Knox, Dave 
Fitzgerald, Jackie Flynn, the Amazing |} 










Johnathan. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., Leo T. Baldwin, 
Caito & Moran, Randy Look, Chance 


addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Chris Zito, 
Tom Dunham, Caito & Moran, James 
Lewis 


Noverrber 16 
futenkaneanen Gn 


THE | LYRES 












: wom eesy 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., open-mike night, with Billy Martin. noo Oe ne RL TT 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Kenny Saturday, 
Rogerson, Robert Holmes. 
TUESDAY Certificates 
poviitse | Friday listings for phone numbers and {lt Certificates o caieeienterh eat 





ALFREDO’S (267-8799), 36 Great Rd., 
Acton. At 9 p.m., Dick Doherty, Stephen 


Bjork. 

ARBOR HOUSE (524-8080), 131 
Mortan St., Jamaica Plain. At 9 p.m., 
Vinnie Favorito, Tom Hayes, Gerroll 
Bennett. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 


8:30 p.m., open-mike night. 

COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. Cali for 
information. 


COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Jimmy 
Fitzsimmons. 
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Smith, Paul Elwell, 
pig dor meng oe hey woe he MIKE VIOLA AND FAT CITY 
pm, Pau D’Angeo, Mike Mato, Bruce Sunday, November 18 ang og Oe 4PMe 2AM 






Fine, Rich 
RYLES recon, 212 Hampshire St., 


Sunday « 
ROCKIN’ BOB 
moa pa nally MEMPHIS ROCKABILLY 
STrTCnes. Boston. At 9 p.m., Frank 


¢ Wednesday « 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 





R.D. RIDDIM 
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WEDNESDAY cg lhc ated OT 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and BIG TRAIN LARRY fe 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At STOMPERS r 


8:30 p.m., Charlie Hill, Jim Flaherty, Ron 


Lynch. 
CHEEKS (290-5600), Boston Vista 
Waltham Hotel, exit 27A off Rte. 128, 


Waltham. Call for information. 

COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. Call for 
informati 


COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Steve 
Dunham, 
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See Friday listings for phone numbers and | MUN es-(-) AM Clic) ay presents a a hurccetengil 
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RESTAURANT (924-9804), 96 9pm -2am 
School St., Watertown. At 9 p.m., Tom 


Stephen Bjork. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., D.J. 
Hazard, Kevin Knox, Bruce Teal. 
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Cambridge. 
oo Charlie Hil, Jim Flaherty, Ron 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 

























































































































p.m., Tom Hayes, George Maxx, Caito & ; to benefit Fri., Nov. 23 
MER’ COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’, "CHARLIE ‘Nc | UA WEEKLY ENTERTAINMENT 
| Sin, Hine 36 SERVING HEARTY AMERICAN FARE 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, Music provided THE PACT AND THE CHOICEST SPIRITS 
ROSIE'S (720-0250, 1087 BLUES YOU” | 
etc te) «6 HUNT | THE PURPLE 
ae CAN USE SHAMROCK 
FRIDAY | BLACK ROSE 
See the previous Friday listings for phone at LAURIE 160 State Street ; One Union ai : 
' BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. At SE ARCH Copley Place / ARGENT Live Entertainment Nightly | Live Entertainment Nightly 
| CANTARES, Camtidge.At 8 pm, Gully American Ballroom | |, =H | CHADWICK PARK 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Carb. A ag ARTY | Boston, MA 10) &) FOR TOTS | 184 High Street 
: 8:30 and 11 p.m., Charlie Hill, Jim ck 20/ Adv. Benefit Fri., Nov. 16 High Function 
Comepy Clee AT THE CHARLES | MECLUCCN ADO GuL Tare nee Pe se ret fet, Boe, 7 Ceeenee Wed., Nov. 21 Pre Thanksgiving Party 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. Call for BAND THAT TIME 113 Dartmouth Street _ The Bisstls 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK SHY FIVE for more info FORGOT Every Sat. night Jim Plunkett 
iy er i sey 617 SeHitme || THE BLACK ROSE canis 
(Ck DOHERTY'S ComeDY cAnARcT, | FI. eee e co ooee iw Friday Novenber 16ch © Steeplechase 
ee mmanag| 1653 Beocon, | a _seeanii is Black Eyed San 
Cambridge. AL9 pan. Bob Sebbel, Sue | HALT AIT a Ley P1508 667.0595 
DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY LOFT, ; 


Starr. 
DICK DOHERTY'’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry Tuxedoes 
Improv Company, with Geso, Bruce 


NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Ai 8:30 
j and 10:30 p.m., Steve Sweeney, Tom 
Rich Ceisier. 

| NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 


Tony V., Bruce Fine, Mark Rossi. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT 
KOWLOON, Saugus. At 6 and 10 p.m., 
Leo Baldwin. 

Oe ee eee 
DiPaolo, Mike Motto, Michelle Bono. 
Continued on page 36 
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GAUZE 


IN BEVERLY ¢ 392 CABOT ST., RTE 1A 
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& THE SAVAGES 
MADHOUSE * NOKANDU 


SMP enaine Draft ? 


FOXY 
LADY 


Now!!! 
You Can Shower With 
a Solid Gold Dancer 


Like Everything Else there is a 
catch for more details call Chris 


1-800-832-9804 


DISCOVER THE DIFFERENCE AT... 


"“ Madly 


318 Chalkstone Ave. 
-Y804 


] 


le 


Sophisticated 


) 29 
SUO-832 


Siicaacelipiivait: 


4 Providence, RI 
Exit #23 off 95 South 


| 


. Ave, Boston Uni 


Continued from page 35 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8 and 10 p:m., 


Paula Poundstone. 


ance 


| PARTICIPATION 


FRIDAY 
“SINGLES MIX-MINGLE-DANCE 
PARTY” begins at 8 p.m. in the Holiday 
Inn, 1200 Beacon St., Brookline. 
Admission $5, $3. before 8:30 p.m.; call 


sponsored by the Folk Arts Center, begins 
at 8 p.m. every Fri. at the United 
Methodist Church, 421 Common St., 
Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for 


at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Weston. Admission $4; call 259- 


9566. 

TRADITIONAL IRISH DANCE CLASSES 
begin weekly. at 7:30 p.m. at 855 Gomm 
School of Fine 
Arts, Rm, 106, Boston: Free; call 738- 


4084. 

BOB THOMAS SWING AND 
BALLROOM DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. 
tonight and Fri. the 23rd with instruction at 
8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 185 Corey Rd., 
Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. toni 
and Fri. at the Morgan Hotel, the 
Lynnway, Lynn. Admission $6, $5 before 
8:30 p.m.; call §79-2315. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dances in 
Newton begin at 8 p.m. tonight at the 
Marriott Hotel, exit 24 off Rte. 128, and 
tomorrow at the Days Inn, exit 22 off Rte. 
128. Admission $10; call 899-3900. 
BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 
8:30 p.m. tonight at the Phillips 
Congregational Church, 111 Mt. Auburn 
St, Watertown. Admission $6; call (508) 
875-1007. 


SATURDAY 

OPEN DANCE TO LIVE DRUMMING 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church, 1151 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Admission $5, free for 
children; call 494-2407 or 738-8045. 

“DANCING’ THE NIGHT AWAY” is a 
swing dance party, featurifig music by the 
Savoy Swing Band, at 8 p.m. at the Hyde 
Community Center, 90 Lincoln St., 
Newton Highlands. Tickets $10; call 969- 


2445. 
BALLROOM AND SWING DANCE, 
featuring the Eastwood Swing Orchestra, 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Assabet Valley 
ional Vocational School, Marlborough. 
Tickets $10, $15 per couple; call (800) 
537-6663, x429. 
BALLROOM DANCING and instruction 
with Sara Brodsky begins at 8:30 p.m. at 
Ballet ETC, 185 Corey Rd., Brookline. 
Admission $6; call 277-1139. 
SINGLES DANCES begin at 7 p.m. 
— and Wed. in the Grand Ballroom in 
the Westborough Marriott, junct. of Rtes. 9 
and 495; and tomorrow at Indian 
Meadows, Rte. 9, Westborough. 
Admission $5; call (508) 485-7113. 
BOSTON GAY AND LESBIAN CONTRA 
GROUP sponsors a dance with caller 
Chris Ricciotti at 7:30 p.m. at the First 
Church of Jamaica Plain, Centre and Eliot 
Sts., Jamaica Plain. Admission $5; call 
729-9206. 
BENEFIT SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE, by the San Marcos, 
Nicaragua, Sister Cities Committee, 
features music by Roaring Jelly at 8 p.m. 
at Scout House, 74 Walden St., Concord. 
Admission $5; call (508) 369-7091. 
SCANDINAVIAN FOLK DANCE begins 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 


23 Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission 


$4, $2 for students; call 277-2496. 
COUNTRY DANCE, featuring music by 
the Salem Country Orchestra, begins at 8 
p.m. at First Universalist Church, 211 
Bridge St., Salem. Admission $5; call 
(508) 774-5986. 

BOSTON SCOTTISH FIDDLE CLUB 
invites musicians and dancers to their 
meeting at 8 p.m. at Calvary United 
Methodist Church, 300 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Free; call 322-8161. 


SUNDAY 
“SWINGING ON A SUNDAY,” featuring 
dancing and instruction to music of the 
Dave Whitney Quintet, begins at 2 p.m. at 
Masonic Hall, 1950 Mass Ave, Cambrige. 
Admission $6; call 491-6084. 

ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn 
St., Cambridge. Admission $2, $1 for 
Students; call 495-4696. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 
6:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 
23 Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission 
$3; call 864-8945. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at the Dedham 
Holiday Inn, exit 15A off Rte. 128, 
Dedham. Admission $5; call 579-2315. 
SINGLES DANCES. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE, 


sponsored by the Royal Scottish Country 


eat 
Paula Poundstone is at Stitches on the 23rd. 


Dance Society, begins at 8:15 p.m. at 7 
Temple St., Central Sq., Cambridge. 
Admission $4: call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND 
CONTRAS DANCE, with caller Tony 
Parkes and music by Yankee Ingenuity, 
ioe, at 7:30 p.m. at Scout House, 74 

, Concord. Admission $4.50; 


SORAEL! POLK DANCE rune on 8 0 
10:30 p.m. at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 
Comm Ave, Brighton. Admission $2; call 
787-4381. 


TUESDAY 
“SINGLES MIX-MINGLE-DANCE 
PARTY” begins at 8 p.m. in the Sheraton- 
Tara Hotel, exit 6 off Rte. 128, Braintree. 
Admission $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 
(508) 822-4444. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND 
CONTRA DANCES begin at 7:30 p.m. at 
St. John’s United Methodist Church, 80 
Mt. Aubum St., Watertown. Admission $5; 
call 354-1340. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTIES begin at 8 p.m. at the 
Palace, Rte. 99, Saugus. Admission $5, 
free before 10 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


WEDNESDAY 
BOSTON ARMENIAN STUDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION hosts its annual 
Thanksgiving Eve dance at 8 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Marriott, Kendall Square. 
Admission $15; call 861-7410. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE FOLK 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's 


340. 

“DANCE FREEDOM,” dancing in a 
smoke- and alcohol-free environment, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at First 


AY 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at 
Vincent's at Lombardo’s, exit 5A off Rte. 
128, Randolph. Admission $7, $5 before 9 
p.m.; call 579-2315. 


DAY 
EXPERIENCED SCANDINAVIAN 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at Calvary 
United Methodist Church, 300 Mass Ave, 
Arlington. Admission $4, $2 for students; 
call 354-0376. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. 
See listing for previous Fri. 
BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See 
listing for previous Fri. 
SMOKE- AND en DANCE. 
See listing for 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY. See listing for previous 
Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 
CLE’ DOUGLAS'S BACKYARD DANCE 
THEATER premieres three new works, 
Victims, Epitome, and Episodes. 
Performances begin at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow and at 4 p.m. on Sun. at 536 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Tickets $12, $10 in 
call 628-6566. 


advance; 

BETH SOLL & COMPANY, with guest 
composers Paul Earls and Richard 
Comell, perform at 8 p.m. at Kresge Little 
Theater, MIT, 84 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Admission $6; call 253-2877. 


SATURDAY 
BOSTON BALLET PRINCIPAL 
DANCERS SUSANNA VENNERBECK 
AND SHAWN MAHONEY are the guest 
performers at the Greater Milford Ballet 
Association’s production of The 
Nutcracker, Performances begin tonight at 
7:30 p.m. and tomorrow at 3 p.m. at the 
Davoren Auditorium, Milford High School, 
West Fountain St., Milford. Proceeds to 
benefit the Mass. Lions Club Youth 

. Tickets $20 for Sat., 
$10 for Sun.; call (508) 473-5291. 
CLE’ DOUGLAS'S BACKYARD DANCE 
THEATER. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
CREDO LITURGICAL DANCE 
COMPANY performs “We Reverence 
Everything That Is" to commemorate 


Church of Boston, 

Center, 565 Boylston St., Boston. Free; 
call 266-6710. 

CLE’ DOUGLAS'S BACKYARD DANCE 
THEATER. See listing for Fri. 

BOSTON BALLET PRINCIPAL 
DANCERS SUSANNA VENNERBECK 
AND SHAWN MAHONEY. See listing for 
Sat. 


fo ooe ogy ele lash e -e J 
Community Church 


FRIDAY 
BOSTON BALLET PRESENTS THE 
NUTCRACKER today through Dec. 30 at 
the Wang Center, 270 Tremont St., 
Boston. Scenery by Helen Senn and 
Herbert Pond; costumes by British 
designer David Walker. - Tonight's 
performance begins at 7:30 p.m. Tickets 
$17-$49; call 931-2000. 


vents 


Tum to the Aid and Action listings in the 
Urban Eye section for information on 


NINTH ANNUAL BOSTON SKI & 
TRAVEL runs through Sun. at the 
Bayside Exposition Center, 200 Mt. 
Vernon St, Dorchester. Hours are from 4 
to 11 p.m. today, and from 11 am. to 10 
p.m. tomorrow, and from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
on Sun. Admission $5, free for children; 


Call 595-7395. 
STORYTELLER/MUSICIAN DOUG 
LIPMAN performs at 8 p.m. at the 
Firehouse Multicultural Arts Center, 659 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Admission $6, 
$3 for children; call 522-7522. 


SATURDAY 
BRICKBOTTOM OPEN STUDIOS runs 
from noon to 5 p.m. today and tomorrow 
at 1 Fitchburg St., Somerville. Free; call 
776-3410. 

“SEVENTH ANNUAL MEDIEVAL 
FEAST” begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Hammond Castle Museum, 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester. Reservations required. 
Tickets $45; call (800) 649-1930. 
“OCCUPATION AND INTERVENTION: 
PERSPECTIVES ON THE MIDDLE EAST 
CRISIS” is a conference organized by the 
Middle East Justice Network beginning 
today at 9 a.m. and tomorrow at 10 a.m. in 
the Tower Auditorium, Mass. College of 
Art, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Features speakers Eqbal Ahmad and 
Noam Chomsky. Admission $20, $10 for 
students; call 666-8061. 

“1990 BOSTON WHOLE HEALTH 
EXPO,” featuring Dr. Bernie Siegel, Dr. 
Deepak Chopra, Lawrence Leshan, and 
Dr. Gerald Epstein, takes place today 
from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. and tomorrow from 9 
am. until 7 p.m, at the Boston Park Plaza 
Hotel, 50 Park Plaza, and Park Plaza 
Castle Expo Center, Arlington St. and 
Columbus Ave., Boston. Admission $12 
for two days,.$7 for one, $10 for each 
workshop; call (413) 586-1188. 

MILTON ART ASSOCIATION presents 
the “Original Painting Sale" from 10 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. at Fonbonne Academy, 930 
Brook Rd., Milton. Admission is free; call 


696-5026. 
NEIGHBORHOOD CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE OF BOSTON presents 
“Hooray for the Holidays,” its third annual 
Thanksgiving spaghetti dinner-theater, at 
5 and 7 p.m. at St. Thomas Aquinas 
Church Hall, 97 South St., Jamaica Plain. 
Tickets $7, $5 for seniors and children; 
Call 524-4264. 
MAGICIAN PETER SAMELSON 
performs at 8 p.m. in the Wasserman 
Auditorium, Leventhal-Sidman Jewish 
a Center, Gosman Campus, 
333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre. Tickets 
$14, $12 for students and seniors; call 
965-7410, x164, 
BOSTON BAKED THEATRE PRESENTS 
CINDERELLA today at 1 p.m. and 
tomorrow at 1 and 3 p.m. at 255 Elm St, 
Somerville. ; Call 628-9575. 


Tickets $5; call 
LE GRAND DAVID AND HIS OWN 
SPECTACULAR MAGIC COMPANY 
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perform today at 1:30 p.m. at Larcom 
Theatre, 13 Wallis St., Beverly, and 
tomorrow at 3 p.m. at the Cabot St. 
Cinema Theatre, 286 Cabot St., Beverly. 
Tickets $10, $8 for children; call (508) 
927-3677. 

MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY presents an 
“Audubon Walk” today and tomorrow at 11 
am. and 2 p.m. at Drumilin Farm, South 
Great Rd., Lincoln. Free with admission 
($5, $3 for students). Call 259-9807. 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE 


McDonough 
Pumpernickel , at 1 and 3 
p.m. at 32 Station St., Brookline. 
Admission $5; call 731-6400. 

BOSTON SKI AND SPORTS CLUB 
sponsors a tennis party at 6 p.m. at the 
Charles River Tennis Club, 135 Wells 
Ave,, Newton. Reservations required. 
Admission $16, $12 for members; call 
789-4070. 

CENTERPOINT CENTER FOR JEWISH 
ADULTS sponsors a sports night 
(including volleyball, squash, track, and 
raquetball) and cocktail reception at 7:30 
p.m. on the Gosman Campus, 333 
Nahanton St., Newton Centre. Admission 
$7; call 


NINTH ANNUAL BOSTON SKI & 
TRAVEL SHOW. See listing for Fri. 


AY 
“COOKS AND THEIR BOOKS” is a 
featuring over 20 
authors. It runs from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at 
the Charlesbank Bookshops, 808 Comm 
Ave, Boston. Also features cooking 
demonstrations. Free; 


Free; call 236-7442. 
RANGER-GUIDED TOUR OF THE 
FREEDOM TRAIL is offered by the 
National Park Service at 2 p.m., beginning 
at the corner of State and Devonshire 
Sts., Boston. Free; call 242-5642. 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH 
COMMUNITY CENTER sponsors a drop- 
in game night at 7 p.m. at 333 Nahanton 
St, Newton Centre. Admission $4, $2 for 
members; call 965-7410, x163. 

NINTH ANNUAL BOSTON SKI & 
TRAVEL SHOW. See listing for Fri. 
BRICKBOTTOM OPEN STUDIOS. See 
listing for Sat. -s~ 

“OCCUPATION AND INTERVENTION: 
PERSPECTIVES ON THE MIDDLE EAST 
CRISIS.” See listing for Sat. 

“1990 BOSTON WHOLE HEALTH 


CINDERELLA. See listing for Sat. 
LE GRAND DAVID AND HIS OWN 
SPECTACULAR MAGIC COMPANY. 
See listing for Sat. 

MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY. See listing 
for Sat. 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE. See 


listing for Sat. 


TUESDAY 
COED OPEN VOLLEYBALL is offered by 
the Boston Ski and Sports Ciub at 7 p.m. 
at the Park School, 171 Goddard Ave., 
Brookline. Admission $7, $4 for members; 
call 789-4070. 


WEDNESDAY 

“VEGETARIAN THANKSGIVING” is a 
dinner sponsored by the Boston 
Vegetarian Society at 5 p.m. at Country 
Life Vegetarian Restaurant, 112 Broad 
St., Boston. Food prepared by gourmet 
vegan chef Brother Ron Pickarski. 
Admission $10 for an all-you-can-eat 
buffet; call 424-8846. 
OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 
8:30 p.m. (weather permitting) on the fifth 
floor of the College of Liberal Arts, 725 
Comm Ave, Boston University, Boston. 
Members of the.Astronomy Department 
will identify astronomical features which 
the public may view through telescopes. 
Free; call 353-2360. 


THURSDAY 
ANNUAL THANKSGIVING DINNER at 
Tremont Temple Baptist Church, 88 
Tremont St, Boston, begins at 1 p.m. in 
Chipman Hall on the 6th floor. 
Reservations are appretiated. Free; call 
523-7320. 


FRIDAY 
WORCESTER CENTER FOR CRAFTS 
hosts its annual “Fall Craft Fair’ today, 
tomorrow, and Sun. the 25th at 25 
Sagamore Rd., Worcester. Hours today 
are from noon to 8 p.m. Admission $3, 
free for children; call (508) 753-8183. 


olidays 


SATURDAY 
CRAFT SHOW AND HOLIDAY FAIR is 
sponsored by St. Gregory Elementary 
School today from 6 to 10 p.m. (adults 
only) and tomorrow from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
(all welcome) at 2214 Dorchester Ave., 
Dorchester. Free; call 265-9209. 


SATURDAY 
11TH ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 
HOLIDAY CRAFT SALE, sponsored by 
the Mennonite of Boston, 
runs from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the First 
Church Congregational, 14, Garden St., 
Cambridge. Proceeds donated to the 
SELFHELP Center. Admission is free; call 


629-2860. 

SCANDINAVIAN CHRISTMAS 

FESTIVAL, featuring a traditional Swedish 
Scandinavian imports gifts 

table, and a svensk skap (deli and 

bakery), runs from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. and § 









vata 
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p.m. to 7:30 p.m. Admission is free; call 
893-7717. 
“BELLS OF NEW ENGLAND 
FESTIVAL” begins with 
running from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m., followed 
by a holiday lighting at Faneuil Hall 
, Boston. Admission is free; 
call 536-3003. 
ST. ANTHONY'S CHRISTMAS BAZAAR 
AND CRAFT SHOW runs from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. at the corner of Everett St. and 
Holton St., Aliston. Free; call 926-7962. 
CRAFT SHOW AND HOLIDAY FAIR. 
See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
11TH ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 
HOLIDAY CRAFT SALE. See listing for 
Sat. 


FRIDAY 
SEVENTH ANNUAL “CLASSIC 
VERMONT CHRISTMAS” in Harvard 
Square features New England's first 
holiday tree lighting, carollers, samples of 
Vermont food, and a performance by 
Boston Ballet’s Nutcracker Players. 
Festivities begin at dusk in the courtyard 
of Charles Square, 5 Bennett St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 484-5151. 
GREEK INSTITUTE holds a holiday crafts 
and gift fair today, tomorrow, and Sun. the 
25th at 1038 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Includes posters, handicrafts, 
Greek memorabilia, record, rare books 
and more. Hours today are from 2 to 8 
p.m. Admission is free; call 547-4770. 


USIC 


CLASSICAL 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
CONDUCTED BY CATHERINE COMET, 
performs Wuorinen’s Machault mon chou, 
Ravel's Valses nobles et sentimentales, 
and Shostakovich's Symphony No. 1. 
Austrian cellist Heinrich Schiff is the 
soloist for Saint-Saéns's Cello Concerto 
No. 1 and Fauré's Elégie for Cello and 
Orchestra. Performances begin today at 2 
p.m. and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall, 301 Mass Ave, Boston. Tickets $18- 
$47.50, $6 for rush tickets after 9 a.m. on 
Fri. and after 5 p.m. on Sat. Call 266- 


1492. 

ORGANIST PETER PLANYAVSKY 
performs improvisations and works of 
Buxtehude, Bohm, Dandrieu, Franck, 


$10, $8 for students and seniors; call 739- 
1340. 

QUINCY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Francisco Noya, performs 
Brittén’s Soirées musicales, Saint-Saéns’s 
Concerto for Cello and Orchestra in A 
minor, featuring cellist William. Rounds; 
and Sibelius's Symphony in C. Tickets $8, 
$6 for seniors and students; call 328- 
5347. 

PIANIST IZUMI MATSUMURA performs 
at 12:30 p.m. at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


Free; call 973-3453. 

APPLE HILL CHAMBER PLAYERS 
perform works by Schubert, Schumann, 
Druckman, and Dvorak at 8 p.m. at the 
Edward Pickman Hall, Longy School of 
Music, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Admission $12, $7 for seniors and 
students; call 547-7727. 

CAPELLA ALAMIRE and the 
HAMPSHIRE CONSORT perform music 
of Josquin des Prez at 8 p.m. tonight at 
St. Mary of the Annunciation Church, 
Harvard and Norfolk Sts., Cambridge. 
Program is repeated Sun. at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Church of the Advent, 20 Brimmer St., 
Boston. Admission $7, $5 for students and 
seniors; call 782-8615. 

BANCHETTO MUSICALE presents “The 
Virtuoso Baroque” at 8 p.m. at Jordan 
Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 
——- Ave., Boston. Tickets $13-$24; 


SCHOLA C. CANTORUM OF BOSTON, 
under the artistic direction of Frederick 
Jodry, presents “English Renaissance 
Sacred Music,” featuring works of 
Sheppard, Byrd, and Tallis, at 8 p.m. at 
the Church of the Advent, 30 Brimmer St, 
Boston. Admission > $5 for students and 
seniors; call 983-527 

MONTREAL’S ENSEMBLE ARION 
presents “Between Paris and Versailles,” 
featuring music of Leclair, Marais, 
T . Performances 
take place tonight at the Josiah Smith 
Tavern in Weston; tomorrow, at the 
Gioethe Institute, 170 Beacon St, Boston; 
Sun. at 4 p.m., at Heard House, 40 South 
Main St., Ipswich; Mon., at the 
Swedenborg Chapel, 50 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. Concerts begin at 8 p.m., 
except as noted. Tickets $10, $7 for 
students; call 489-3613. 


SATURDAY 
D.C. HALL’S NEW CONCERT AND 
QUADRILLE BAND present “Gems from 
Faust,” operatic excerpts, songs, waltzes, 
and polkas. Performances take place 
tonight at 8 p.m. at St. Paul's Lutheran 
Church, 929 Concord Turnpike, Arlington, 
and tomorrow at 3 p.m. at St. Anne in-the- 
Fields Church, Rte. 126 at Codman Rd., 
Lincoin. Admission by donation; call 776- 


6512, 
MASSACHUSETTS YOUTH WIND 


ENSEMBLE its 20th 

concert at 4 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New 
, 290 Huntington 

Ave., Boston. to include works 

by Mozart, Ives, Copland, and 


presents 
concert by its chamber orchestra at 8 p.m. 
at the Tsai Performance Center, Boston 
University, 685 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Program to include the overture to 
Mozart's Don Giovanni, Satie's 
Gymnopedies, Hovhaness's Fantasy on 
Japanese Wood Prints, Alex 
Orfaly on xylophone, and Vorisek’s 
Symphony in D. Tickets $5; call 353-3345. 
LYDIAN STRING QUARTET performs a 
French program to include Franck’s Piano 
Quintet, Fauré’s String Quartet, and 
Ravel's String Quartet at 8 p.m. in the 
Slosberg Recital Hall, Brandeis University, 
South St., Waltham. Free; call 736-3331. 

BOSTON MICROTONAL SOCIETY 
presents “An Evening of Microtonal 
Improvisations” at 8 p.m. at Studio 203, 
295 Huntington Ave., Boston. Features 
performances by Scott Sandvik, Gabriel 
Maneri, Ricardo Frota, and others. 
Admission $5, $3 for students; call 787- 


1653. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
CONDUCTED BY CATHERINE COMET. 
See listing for Fri 

MONTREAL'S L’ENSEMBLE ARION. 
See listing for Fri 


SUNDAY 
MEXICAN CELLIST CARLOS PRIETO 
performs works by Bach, Shostakovich, 
Ginastera, and Tchaikovsky and two 
Boston premieres: Manuel M. Ponce’s 
Three Preludes and Manuel Enriquez’s 
Four Pieces. Presented by the Bank of 
Boston Celebrity Series, the concert 
begins at 3 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New 
England Conservatory, 290 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $5 and $10; call 
536-2412. 

BOSTON MUSEUM TRIO, with Eva 
Legéne, recorder, performs works of 
Handel, Bach, Telemann, and Vivaldi at 3 
p.m. at the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 


ORCHESTRA 
performs Beethoven's Symphony No. 1; 
Copland’s Quiet City, Busoni’s Violin 
Concerto, featuring solist Amnon Levy; 
and Schumann's Genoveva Overture. 
Concert begins at 8 p.m. at the Boston 


conducted by Beverly Taylor, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's Mozart and Salieri, 
the Overture to Mozart's Lucio Silla, 
K.135; and Mozart's Coronation Mass, 
K.317. Concert begins at 3 p.m. at 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Tickets $8-$22; students and 
seniors, $2 discount; call 661-7067. 
“DEBUSSY AND HIS CIRCLE” 
with a concert featuring Mary 
Geha and Craig Smith at 4 p.m. at 
Emmanuel Church Library, 15 Newbury 
St, Boston. to include works by 
Debussy, Fauré's Songs and -Duet, 
Ravel's Homage a and Wevern's 
Three Pieces for Cello and Piano. 
Admission $15, $10 for students and 
536-3356. 


seniors; call 

ORGANIST EILEEN HUNT performs 
improvisations and works of Bach, Fanny 
and Felix Mendelssohn, and Hampson 
Sisler at 4 p.m. at the Arlington Street 
Church, Boylston and Arlington Sts., 
Boston. Free; call 536-7050. 

ORGANIST DONALD JOYCE performs 
works of Bach and early Iberian masters, 
and Reger’s Wachet auf at 5:30 p.m. in 
Adolphus Busch Hall, 29 Kirkland St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $5; students and 
seniors $4; call 495-4544. 

ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 
MUSEUM presents concerts at 2 Palace 
Rd., Boston. Today at 1:30 p.m., violinist 
Kyoko Takezawa a works by 
Tchaikovsky, Bartok, and Saint-Saéns. 
Tues., the Borromeo String Quartet 
performs works by Stravinsky and 
Schubert at 6:30 p.m. Free with museum 
admission ($5; $2.50 for students and 
seniors); call 566-1401. 

LAFAYETTE STRING QUARTET 
performs Beethoven's Quartet No. 5, 
lves's Quartet No. 2, and Ravel's Quartet 
in F at 4 p.m. in Kresge Auditorium, 84 
Mass Ave, MIT, Cambridge. Free; call 
253-2826. 

“EARLY MUSIC SUNDAY SERIES” 


by 

Riccio, and Bondioli, at 4 p.m. in the 

Wolfinsohn Recital Room, 1 Follen St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. 
NEW ENGLAND CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA performs works by Barber, 
Mozart, Sculthorpe, and Haydn at 8 p.m. 
at the Tsai Performance Center, 685 
Comm Ave, Boston. Tickets $10, $5 for 
students and seniors; call 353-8725. 
MASTERWORKS CHORALE, under the 
direction of Allen Lannom, performs 
Handel's Messiah at 4 p.m. in Sanders 
Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 
Cambridge. Tickets $9-$19, $6 for 

















PAUL MADORE CHORALE performs 
Verdi's Requiem at 3 p.m. at the North 
Shore Music Theatre, Dunham Rd., 
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PAPILLON WINDS performs works Performances 
Rameau, Holst, Schmid, and Jacob at 

2:30 p.m. at Malden Public Library, 36 | Live Monday the 10th at Byles 
Salem St. Malden. Free; call 324-0218. 212 Hampshire Street 
MONTREAL'S L’ENSEMBLE ARION. MA 876-9330 


Showtime 8:30 pm 
Admission $7.00 
Live Wed. the 26th at The Tam 






QUADRILLE BAND. See listing for Sat. 





St., Cambridge. Program to include music 
by Elliott Carter, Schuman, Warren, 
Barber, Ligeti, Bartok, and Brahms. 
Tickets $12-$16; call 876-0956. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
PERCUSSION ENSEMBLE AND NEW 
ENGLAND TROMBONE CHOIR present 
“Skin 'n’ Bones II” at 8 p.m. in Jordan Halll, 
New England Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Program to 
include world premieres of Charles 
Fussell's Last Trombones and David P. 
Jones's Messalonski Noctume. Free; call 
262-1120, x257. 
DUDLEY HOUSE MUSIC. SOCIETY 
presents hese srs ae Yakov 
Yakoulov performing original works and 
music of Shostakovich and Schnittke. 
Concert begins at 8 p.m. in Lehman Hall, 
Harvard Yard, . Tickets $10, 
eat Seesane ane Caney: Sn ee 
41 
LITTLE ORCHESTRA OF CAMBRIDGE 
performs Scriabin's Reverie, Verdi's The 
Overture to Nabucco, Beethoven's 
Symphony No, 4, and Vivaldi's Recorder 
Concerto in C, featuring soloist John 
Tyson. Concert begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Multicultural Arts Center, 41 
Second St., Cambridge. Free; call 577- 
1400. 
MONTREAL'S L’ENSEMBLE ARION. - 
See listing for Fri. 
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TUESD 
JAMES NICOLSON, THE WORLD'S 


ONLY DOUBLE  VIRGINAL f 
HARPSICHORDIST, performs a selection OP EN MIKE Mie HT Wi TH 
of high Renaissance pieces from Spain, BILLY MARTIN 


Italy, and England at 7 p.m. at the Boston 
University Castle, 222 Bay State Rd., 
Boston. A reception begins at 6 p.m. 
Proceeds to benefit the University 


on ee 


NEW ENGLAND ND CONSERVATORY 
PHILHARMONIA, conducted by Pascal 
Verrot, perform Fauré’s Melisande, 
Debussy’s. La. mer,.-and. Ravel's. 


Sheherazade, featuring soprano Bethany 
Berdslee, Tombeau de Couperin, and 
Bolero. Concert takes place at 8 p.m. in — 
Jordan Hall, New England 4 
290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 
262-1120, x257. 
OPERA THEATER AND OPERA 
STUDIO OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY, under the artistic 
direction of John Moriarty, present “Opera 
Scenes,” arias and ensembles from 
standard opera repertory. Performance 
begins at 8 p.m. in Brown Hall, 30 
St, Boston. Free; call 262- 
1120, x257. 


TRADITIONAL CHINESE MUSIC FOR 
ERHU is presented by Siu-Wah Yu at 
12:15 p.m. at King’s Chapel, junct. of 
School and Tremont St., Boston. 
Admission by donation; call 227-2155. NICK'S STAGE II 


works by Haydn, Beethoven, Chopin, and (617) 426-0300 
Mussorgsky at 8 p.m. in the Edward 100 WARRENION 
Picinan Hall, Langy School of Music, 27 (Behind the Shubert) 
Pay St., Cambridge. Free; call 876- |- 


ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 
MUSEUM. See listing for Sun. 


WEDNESDAY 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
CONDUCTED BY MAREK JANOWSKI, 
performs Schumann's Violin Concerto, 
with soloist Christian Tetzlaff; and 
Bruckner's Symphony No. 7. This 
week's performances begin today at 8 
p.m. and Fri. the 23rd at 2 p.m. at 
Symphony Hall, 301 Mass Ave, Boston. 
Tickets $18-$47.50, $6 for rush tickets 


THE PAUL DANGELO SHOW 


Wednesday t 8:30 pm 


SUE MAGINNESS w, ith | MIKE MOTTO 
THE TOM HAYES SHOW WITH RICH CEISLER 


















100 WARRENTON ST. 


482-0330 
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WORKING GIRL WEEK 
NOV. 14 - 18 
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BILL DAVIS, ABBEY NORMAL, and 
LONG JOHN present a concert of folk 
music at 8 p.m. at the Old Ship Parish 
Hall, 107 Main St., Hingham. Admission 
$5, to benefit Central American Medical 
Relief. Call (508) 545-0585. 
LIVINGSTON TAYLOR performs at 8 
p.m. in Winslow Hall, Lasell College, 

St., Auburndale. Tickets $10; call 
243-2122. 







267-1234 


Or stop by our Classified Office at 126 Brookline 
Avenue, just one block from Fenway Park. 











BEN TOUSLEY presents a concert of folk 
music in recognition of the World Fast for Every Mon. & Tes. at 8:30 

Hunger at 8 p.m. in the Tufts Chapel, Comedy Showcase : 

Tufts , . All proceeds Phoenix <:4ssrees 
benalt Cam Amaia. Ticats 85, $4 er RESERVATIONS: 








(617) 661-9887 
30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQUARE, 
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McINTYRE perform contemporary 
music at 7:30 p.m. at the Derridian 
Continued on page 38 
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85 NEWBURY ST 


=t—SCULLERS 


290 - GRILLE -' 


CARO SLOANE 
SUNDAY JA et ent pias 


Tus. & Wed. Shows: 8:30, 10:00 & 11:30 
ve AY SANTISI TRIO 
wih ALAN DAWSON 


931-2000 ia «Paka Seen | 


THE weiss CAFE 


& sat, nov _ 
PREACHER JACK 


sun, nov 18 
Sunday Jazz Brunch) 


with 


PETER CASINO TRIO} 


tH st, nov 23 & 24 
IGOR BUTMAN 


$12.95 Adults ¢ $6.95 Children || 


Jazz at the 
Middle East 


Third Ee & U.Y.A. , 
Sun Nov 18 2 Shows at 8 & 10pm 
oO GE THENBLUE | 
Mon., Nov. 19 2 shows at 8 & 10 pm 
Coming Wed., Nov. 28: 
Marty Ehrlich Quartet 

ass. Ave., Central Sq. Camb. 
Tix: Out of Town, TOWER/Jazz 3rd fl. 
JazzLine Info: 547-3930 


CFELOREN fo 


Willow Jazz Club 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq., Somerville 
625-9874 


Fri. @ Sar. © Now. 16817 § 


:PHIL IL PERSON 
FOX TRIO : QUARTET 
Sun. + Nov 18 Every Wednesday 
THE FRINGE 


eeeseoeececes 


3 Fri. & Sat.* Now. 23 624 


?LITTLE BIG 
BAND 


returns to town! 


Jazz 'n Sirloin 
Every Thursday 
Jim Porcella and 
Friends 
Jam Session 
8:30-12:30 
Scotch 'n Sirloin | 
77 N. Washington St, Boston 
723-3677 


10; 10pm: $10 
16 Now Sc Spr: $12: lpm: I 


THE TONY WILLIAMS 
INTET 


20 Nov Tue 9pm-lam: $5 
THE JOHN PAYNE 
UARTET & SAX CHO 
Nov Wed 9pm-lam 
THE 'WINIKER SWING 
ORCHESTRA 


Hts eutee 8 Wee 
THE NEW BLACK 
EAGLE JAZZ BAND 


CONCERTIX 876-7777 


The Dave Holland Quartet =xaPasen 


December 4, 5 & 6th 


(617) 931-2000 


THE STRAND THEATRE & DISTRICT CURATORS 
in association with WGBH89.7FM and UNITED MUSIC present 
JULIUS HEMPHILL'S 


ING TINGIJES 


A SAXOPHONE OPERA-.\ 


i 
5 
AWORLD PREMERE = Pg 


FRIDAY & SATURDA 


NOV. 304. 
& DEC. 1 
8PM 


* A KILLER, 
multi-media coe 
-JAZZ FORUM 


* GENUINE BRILLIANCE 
..a Md 
STE WASINGION POST 


“VITALITY AND EXUBERANCE...well worth seeing’ 
-THE NY TIMES 


% ‘%< 


e of American musical theater 


= 


4 


BLOW YOUR 
OWN HORN 


Advertise in the 


THE STRAND THEATRE! 


543 Columbia Road - Dorchester, MA 


GOOD VIBRATIONS 





=~ 
TICK VY ASTEF. TOWER RECORDS AND MORE 


CALL-FOR.-TIX 


617) 931-2000 


1990/91 Tour Sponsored by the 


LILA WALLACE - READER'S 


DIGEST FUND 


Continued from page 37 

Coffeehouse, First and Second Church, 
66 Marlborough St., Boston. Admission 
$5, $3 for students; call 581-6939. 
GEOFF BARTLEY and JOHN GORKA 
perform folk music at 8 p.m. 
at the New Moon Coffee House at the 
Universalist Unitarian , 16 Ashland 
St., Haverhill. Admission $8; call (508) 
373-9259. 

GAIL RUNDLETT and PAUL 
ROGOSHEWSKI perform contemporary 
folk music at 8 p.m. at the El Tremedal 
Coffeehouse at St. John's Methodist 
Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. 
Proceeds benefit the town of Tremedal, 
Watertown’s sister city in El Salvador. 
Admission $6; call 924-3795. 


SATURDAY 
LORRAINE LEE and BENNETT 
HAMMOND perform at 8 p.m. at the 
Homegrown Coffeehouse, Great Plain 
and Dedham Aves., Needham. Admission 
$8; call 444-7478. 

LIZ BRAHM and STEVE BRENNAN 


}.grem Shalom, 659 Elm St., Concord. 
Aunission $7; call (508) 2630-2236. 

LOU COLOMBO QUARTET performs 
jazz music at 8 p.m. in the Founders 
Room, Piné Manor College, 700 Heath 
St., Chestnut Hill. Admission $9, $4 after 
10 p.m.; call 965-4424. 

WES performs contemporary folk music at 
7:30 p.m. at Crone’s Harvest, 761 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain. Admission $5; call 983-9529. 


SUNDAY 

“CONCERT FOR LIVING” is a gospel 

music performance featuring Jean & Jake 
Productions, Tony Rose, Ron Harry, and 
Jim Butterworth at 8 p.m. at the Strand 
Theatre, 543 Columbia Rd., Dorchester. 
Tickets $12.50, $10 in advance, $8 for 
children; call 357-5777. 
BILL STAINES and ERICA WHEELER 
perform folk music at 8 p.m. 
at St. wg ceed s Hall, Winn St., 
Burlington. Admission $7; call (508) 264- 


0668. 

EDIE BRICKELL AND THE NEW 
BOHEMIANS perform at 7:45 p.m. at 
Endicott College, Bierkoe Auditorium, 
Hale St., Beverly. Tickets $20, $18 in 
advance; call (508) 922-9988. 
“SWINGING WITH THE STARS” 
features Kay Starr, the Four Freshmen, 
Buddy DeFranco, and Frank Tiberi and 
the Woody Herman Orchestra. Concert 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Lowell Memorial 
Auditorium, Lowell. Proceeds to benefit 
the poor of Jamaica. Tickets $10-$15; 
tickets for show and a reception with the 
performers are $100. Call (508) 454-2299, 


BERKLEE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
presents concerts by students and faculty 
‘ the Berklee Recital Hall, 1140 Boylston 


Health Book, at 3 p.m. at New Words 
Bookstore, 186 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-5310. 

JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY OF NORTH 
AMERICA presents “The Poetics of 
Space in Jane Austen's Novels,” an 
illustrated lecture by professor Helen 
Heineman of State 


at 2 p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 
Cefter for Education, 56 

Brattle St., Cambridge. Reservations 

required. Tickets $7.50; call 969-5259. 


MONDAY 
CLEOPATRA MATHIS reads from The 
Center for Cold Weather at 8:15 p.m. at 
the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2; call 547-6789. 
STONE SOUP POETRY open 
readings featuring Ryk Mcintyre and 
Lawrence Craig-Green at 8 p.m. at 
Charlie's Tap, Green Street Grill, 280 
Green St., Central Square, Cambridge. 
Cover $3; call 227-0845. 


TUESDAY 
NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors 
a reading by Colorado T. Sky at 8 p.m. at 


presents a reading of his play, 
Prometheus in Evin, at 7 p.m. in the Rabb 
Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, Boston. Free; call 536- 


TEMA NASON reads from and signs 
copies of Ethel, the Fictional 
Autobiography: A Novel of Ethel 
Rosenburg at 6 p.m. in the Schlesinger 
Library, Radcliffe College, 23 James St., 
Cambridge. A social hour begins at 5 p.m. 
Free; call 495-8647. 
BOSTON GLOBE SPORTS WRITER 
DAN SHAUGNESSY signs copies of his 
new book, Evergreen: The Boston Celtics, 
at 12:30 p.m. at Waldenbooks, 2 Center 
Plaza, Boston. Free; call 241-0252. 
“BLuR READS,” a poetry series 
sponsored by BLUR. (Boston Literary 
Review), continues with readings by Jane 
Brox, Gary Duehr, and Carl Phillips at 
7:30 p.m. at Somerville Library, 40 
College Ave., Davis Square, Somerville. 
623-5000. 


alks 


FRIDAY 


, Boston. Today: at 4 p.m. the ~ the, 


yookenen Orchestra, with guest ~ 


saxophonist George Garzone, performs 
original jazz compositions; at 7 p.m., 
pianist Hiroshi Minami and His Quartet 
perform jazz music. Tomorrow at 7 p.m., 
guitarist Jeff Ruiz performs classical and 
jazz music. Wed. at 4 p.m., vocalist Luz 
Bermejo and guests present a concert of 
Latin-American classical, folk, and jazz 
music. All concerts are free; call 266-1400. 
SUZANNE SIFTER TRIO performs at 7 
p.m. at Cambridge Public Library, 449 
Broadway, Cambridge. Free; call 498- 
9080, x9714. 


TUESDAY 
GUNTHER SCHULLER LECTURES ON 
JAZZ at 2 p.m. in Brown Hall, 30 

St, Boston, Free; call 262- 
1120, x257. 


BERKLEE COLLEGE OF MUSIC. See 
listing for Mon. 


WEDNESDAY 
BERKLEE COLLEGE OF MUSIC. See 


listing for Mon. 


FRIDAY 
MATT PUTNAM, JIM LARSON, and JIM 
CANADAY perform contemporary folk 
music at 8 p.m. at the Beal House, Rte. 
106, Kingston, Admission $4; call 585- 
7557. 


et. 
prose 


FRIDA 

ROBERT AND JOAN PARKER are 
featured at “Five Reading Poetry and 
Prose” at 8 p.m. at MIT's Bartos Theatre, 
Wiesner Bidg., 20 Ames St., 

Also features poets Honor Moore and 
Richard McCann and poet/playwright 
Ayida Mthembu. Admission is free, but 
seating is limited. Call 258-5401. 


SATURDAY 
ANNE EDWARDS signs copies of her 
latest biography, Royal Sisters: Queen 
Elizabeth II and Princess Margaret at 1 
p.m. Free; call 236-7425. 


SUNDAY 
COOKBOOK AUTHORS JULIA CHILD, 
JACQUES PEPIN, CHRIS SCHLES- 
INGER, and others sign copies of their 
books and demonstrate recipes at Boston 
University's “Festival of Fare” from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. at 808 Comm Ave, Boston. 


the publication of The Black Women’s 


“MOHAWK STRUGGLE IN CANADA: 
AN EYEWITNESS REPORT” is a talk by 
Hear Mahtowin, a Lakota activist who 
spent two months in Kahnawake Mohawk 
Territory during the crisis. Program begins 
at 7:30 p.m. at Emmanuel Church, 15 
Newbury St., Boston. Admission by 
donation; call 424-1176. 
JOURNALIST DAVID HALBERSTAM 
discusses “The Next Century” at 8 p.m. at 
St. Mary's Hall; 15 Hawthorne Bivd., 
Salem. Reception to follow at the Essex 
Institute, 132 Essex St., Salem. Admission 
$10; call (508) 744-3390. 
“STERLING: RESCUE OF A 
STRANDED HARBOR SEAL” is a talk at 
2:30 p.m. in the Children’s Room of the 
Boston Public Library, Copley Square, 
Boston. Free; call 536-5400, x328. 
“JUSTICE FOR KOREAN PICO 
WORKERS: South Korean Labor and 
U.S. Multinational Corporations” is a 
discussion tepresentatives of the 


Korean Pico Workers Union at 7:30 p.m. 
at Graham Parks Alternative School, 15 
Upton St., Cambridge. Admission by 
donation; call 552-4108. 


SUNDA 
ARTIST DAVID RATNER presents and 
discusses slides of his surrealistic 
paintings at 10:30 a.m. at the 
Sidman Jewish Center, 333 
Nahanton St., Newton Centre. Admission 
$5; call 965-7410, x166. 
“WILL WE PAY FOR PEACE OR WAR?: 
in a Time of Crisis” is the topic 
of the annual Mass. SANE/FREEZE 
membership 


(includes lunch); call 954-2169. 


MONDAY 
“PROSPECTS FOR DEMOCRACY IN 
ZAIRE” is a lecture by Tshisekedi Wa 
Mulumba, Zaire’s democratic opposition 
leader, at 8 p.m. at the Arco Forum, 

School of Government, 79 JFK 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-1380. 

“THE ‘ENVIRONMENTAL PRESIDENT’: 
An Assessment of the Bush Administration's 
Record on the Environment” is a panel 
discussion featuring Brock Evans, vice 
president for National Issues, National 
Audubon Society; U.S. Senator Timothy 
Worth (D-CO); and Rob Stavins, a professor 
at the Kennedy School. Discussion begins 
at 8 p.m. at the Arco Forum, Kennedy 
School of Government, 79 JFK St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-1380. 
“RADIATION INFORMATION EX- 
CHANGE” is presented by the Center for 
Atomic Radiation Studies at 7:30 p.m. at 
487 Main St., Actori. Free; call 497-2277. 
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“THE CUTTING EDGE: THE DEATH 
PENALTY AND THE NEW SUPREME 
COURT” is a talk at 7 p.m. in Pound Hall, 
Rm. 102, Harvard Law School, 
. Free; call 666-5214. 
RETIRED PERSONS ASSOCIATION of 
the Boston Center for Adult Education 
sponsors a talk about safety tips on 
protecting yourself from crime, 
by Inspector Salvatore Gennetti of the 
Malden Police Department's Safety and 
Education Division, at 1:30 p.m. at 5 
Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 267-2465. 
“NEW MODES OF CATALYSIS WITH 
METALLOPHORPHYRIN COMPLEXES” 
is a talk by Princeton University Professor 
John Groves at 4 p.m. in the auditorium of 
the Metcalf Center for Science and 
Engineering, 590 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Free; call 353-2537. 


TUESDAY 
“ARTS AND CRAFTS FURNITURE AND 
DECORATIVE ARTS” is a lecture at noon 
at the Skinner Gallery, 2 Newbury St., 
Boston. Free; call 236-1700. 
ELLEN CITRON, DIRECTOR OF 
MASSPIRG’S CONSUMER PROTECTION 
PROGRAM, speaks at 10:30 a.m. at the 
North End Branch Library, 25 Parmenter 
St, Boston. Free; call 227-8135. 
“A TOUR OF PERU” is a slide/lecture 
presentation at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith 
House, Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $1.50; call 547-6789. 
“CASE STUDIES OF LIVING MORAL 
EXEMPLARS” is a lecture at noon at the 
Murray Research Center conference 
room, Radcliffe Yard, Cambridge. Free; 
Call 495-8140. 
“PILGRIMAGE AND URBAN FORM: 
Mecca in the 16th and 17th Centuries” is a 
talk by Suraiya Faroghi, professor at 
Nahost Institute, University of Munich. 
Program begins at 7 p.m. in the Moore 
Room, MIT Bidg. 6-321,77 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-5470. 


WEDNESDAY 
“CENSORSHIP AND THE ARTS” is a 
brown-bag seminar, featuring Marshall 
Smith of the Mass. Civil Liberties, at noon 
in the Children's Resource Center, Boston 
Public Library, sge b, eae Boston. 
Free; call 536-5400, x339 


enefits 


FRIDAY 
BEN TOUSLEY presents a concert of folk 
recognition of the World Fast for * 
Bank = pag m. in the Tufts Chapel, 

Tufts University, Medford. All proceeds 
benefit Oxfam America. Tickets $5, $4 for 
students; call 629-8891. 

CHARLES RIVER . WATERSHED 
ASSOCIATION hosis its annual meeting 
and dinner at 6 p.m. at the Newton Marriott 


MOBIUS PRESENTS “ARTRAGES 
AGAIN,” an art party benefit for Mobius, 
video, and multi-media arts by members 
Of the Mobius Artists Group. Also includes 
dancing and hors d'oeuvres, and a cash 
bar for.guests over 21. At Mobius, 354 
St., 1st floor, Boston. Tickets 
$15, $12 in advance; call 542-7416. 
BENNINGTON PUPPETS present their 
adaptation of The Firebird at 1 and 3 p.m. 
at the R.J. Grey Jr. High School, Charter 
Rd., Acton. Proceeds benefit the Acton 
Barn Cooperative Nursery School. 
$5, free for children under two; 
Call (508) 897-1827. 
COOKING LESSONS FOR FATHERS 
AND CHILDREN are presented by chef 
Kevin Maguire at 11.a.m. Turkey and 
will be donated to the 
Pine Street Inn and Rosie's. Place. Mothers 
are invited to join in for post-lesson sampling. 
Reservationms required. Admission $25, $10 
for children; call 424-7000. 
“MAD HATTER AUCTION” begins at 7 
p.m. at Temple Beth David of the South 
Shore, 256 Randolph St., Canton. 
Preview at 5:30 p.m. Proceeds benefit the 
temple. Free; call 986-4428. 


SUNDAY 

“BOB LOBEL SPORTS SPOTLIGHT 
LIVE” begins at.7 p.m. at the Paradise, 
969 Comm Ave, Boston. Features Lobel 
and comedians. Anthony Clark, Kenny 
Rogerson, Frank Santorelli, and Elon 
Gold. Co-sponsored by Stitches Comedy 
Club, proceeds: benefit the Genesis Fund, 
Tickets $50 (includes cocktail reception 
and hors d'oeuvres); call 254-2054. 


MONDAY 
“MONDAY NIGHT FOOTBALL,” WITH 
NEW ENGLAND PATRIOT ANDRE 
TIPPETT, begins at 8 p.m. at the Allston 
Sports Depot, Cambridge St. and Harvard 
Ave., Allston. Proceeds benefit the Boston 
Food Bank. Admissioin $3; call 427- 
5831. 


TUESDAY 

JAMES NICOLSON, THE WORLD'S 
ONLY DOUBLE VIRGINAL HARP- 
SICHORDIST, performs a selection of 
high Renaissance pieces from Spain, 
Italy, and England at 7 p.m. at the Boston 
University Castle, 222 Bay State Rd., 
Boston. A reception begins at 6 p.m. 
Proceeds to benefit the University 
Hospital's of Neurosurgery. 
Tickets $75; call 638-8990. 
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Art LISTINGS 


Berenice Abbott's Van de Greif Ganeceiot, at Alt Muses 


GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is 
free, unless otherwise noted. In addition to 
the hours listed here, many galleries are 
open by appointment. 


BAY 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Dec. 5: 
Monoprints,” works by Baselitz, Fink, 
others. vee 


ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859- 
0190), 207 Newbury St. Boston. Fri-Sat. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 8: “New 
Images in Photography,” works by eight 


photographers. 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 
Newbury St, Boston. Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 


Sat.:11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov, 24: 
“Cosmic Landscapes,” paintings and 
incorporating silverleaf and 


paint. 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262- 
4490), 10 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Nov. 28: works 
Chuck Holtzman 


BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 
(536-3170), 320 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Nov. 30: “Pro Arts on 20X24,” works by 
over 20 students from Pro Arts 
Consortium 


CHASE GALLERY (859-7222), 173 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 


p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. 29: 


COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536- 

5049), 158 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 

Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Nov. 
Members 


DYANSEN GALLERY (262-4800), 132A 
Newbury St., Boston. Daily 10 am.-7 p.m. 
Through Nov. 18: “Legends and Myths,” 
photographs and models of sculptures, 
and limited first edition sculptures by Felix 


de : 

FRAME CENTRAL (266-3728), 336 
St, Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m. to 

5:30 p.m. Through Jan. 1: color 

chromolithographic characters from Vanity 

Fair, 1868-1914, 


FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 

St., Boston. Tues. -Sat. 10 
am.-5 p.m., Wed. and Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Charles de Gaulle, 


GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536- 
7660), 162 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 17: Paul 
Ingbretson, Jean Lightman, and Nadia 
Mahtuz feature exhibition. 

HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 
Newbury St, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Prints with 


historical, sportinig, marine, architectural, 
and botanical themes. 

JUD! ROTENBERG GALLERY (437- 
1518), 130 Newbury. St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Nov. 17-Dec. 7: 


p. 
KAdi ASO STUDIO (247-1719), institute 
for the Arts, 40 St. Stephen St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. 1-5 p.m., Tues. until 9 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: lacquer works by 
Japanese artist Ikuhiko Akabori. 
Reception Nov. 17, 7-9 p.m. 

MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 
Newbury St. Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 


present, 

NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 

Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri 10 a.m.-6 

p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Original oil paintings by French and 
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American impressionists, including 
Pissaro, Bitar, and Alt, and sculpture by 
Pierre Auguste Renoir. =~ 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Nov. 24: recent 
paintings by Gregory Gillespie. 
NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 
Newbury St, Boston. Mon.-Sal. 11 a.m.-7 
p.m., Sun. noon-6 Recaet A hey Original old 
advertising. Through 30: “First Ads,” 
advertising of well-cnown products and 
famous logos. 
PAUL SOROTA FINE ARTS (267-1551), 
224 St, Boston. Mon. 12-5 p.m., 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m,-7 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.6 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m, Through Nov. 30: 
mixed-media works by Keith Haring. 
PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 
171 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m,-5:30 p.m. Through Nov, 30: “Dreams 
and Delights,” original works by Marc 
Chagall, including prints and a gouache 


RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 
225 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 24: “Catherine 
Kerman, Paintings on Paper.” 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266- 
1810), 175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 17: “Findings ‘90: A 
Recognition of Ceramic Excellence,” a 
group show curated by Robert Reedy. 
Through Nov. 16: “Reflections,” items in 
the fifth annual craft auction, which takes 
place Nov. 17 at 6:30 p.m. (tickets $40). 
VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Feb. 8; over 60 oil paintings of rural New 
England and New York by Connecticut 
landscape artist Nelson Augustus Moore. 
ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. 24: 
paintings by Sharon Horvath. 


SOUTH END 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS. 
— Mills. Gallery (426-8835), 549 Tremont 
St., Boston: Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 24: “Gifts of Art,” featuring 
works by over 70 local artists. 
GALLERY (426-9738), 535 

St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Nov. 29: computer- 
generated drawings and photographs by 
Peter Campus. 


HARRIET TUBMAN GALLERY (536- 
8610), 566 Columbus Ave., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Administered by the 
United South End Settlements. Through 
Dec. 14: recent works of Cape Cod artist 
Carl Lopes. 


SOUTH STREET 

AKIN GALLERY (426-2726), 207 South 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 1: “La Belle Epoque,” recent 
works by Judy Halbert. 

BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 90 
South St., Boston. Tues,-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 24: recent paintings by 
George Hancin; “Tabernacles,” recent 
works in stone, steel, and wood by Jim 


Henderson. 
CECILE’S RESTAURANT (542-5108), 
129 South St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 7 
a.m.-9:30 p.m., Ffi. until 11 p.m. Through 
Dec. 1: oil paintings of landscapes by 
Steve Mumford. 
HOWARD YEZERSKI 'Y (426- 
8085), 186 South St., Y. Tues.-Fri. 
10,a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Dec. 5: “John 
O'Reilly: New Collages"; 
and “Mark Cooper: Red Vase Suite,” 
of several of 's over- 
sized ceramic vases and a series of 
monotypes printed on top of large 


KIMBALL BOURGAULT (426-8445), 100 
South St, Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Jan. 5: “One Hundred Forty- 
four Eagles,” paintings on canvas and 
Susan LeVan. 
C. GALLERY (695-9088), 745 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 am.-5 
p.m., Sat., 11-4 p.m. Through Dec. 29: 
jy Ute Jewels,” paintings, works on paper, 
and sculpture by 20 Boston-area artists. 
ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 
207 South St., Boston..Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Dec. 15: “Aaron 
Siskind: Modern & Vintage Photographs, 
1940-1949.” 
THE SPACE '(445-9016), 788 Columbus 
Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Nov, 24: “The Day of the 
Dead,” an installation by Jorge Drosten. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 
207 South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Nov. 28: new 
paintings by Cliffton Peacock. 


DOWNTOWN 
ARTISTS FOUNDATION AT CITYPLACE 


tea State Transportation Bidg., 10 
Plaza, Boston. 


a dng Pee at CityPlace. Tues.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 29: “The 
Creative Spirit," a group show by eight 
artists formerly featured on Channel 7's 
Studio 7. 

BLACK GOOSE RESTAURANT (720- 
4500), 21 Beacon St, Boston. Mon.-Wed. 
11:30 a.m.-10 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m. Through ‘Nov. 25: “Paul 
Baldassini's Allegory & Myth,” i 
incorporating the cropped image and 
other techniques of the Cinquecento 


school. 
BOSTON CITY HALL (725-3245), 
Government Center, Boston. 


— Scollay Square Gallery, 3rd floor, Plaza 
level. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: “Sunday Service,” Mark 
Morelii's portrait photographs from the Mt. 


Calvary Baptist Church. 

BOSTON VISUAL ARTISTS UNION 

(695-1266), Boston. 

— Marketplace Lofts Gallery (695-1268), 

10 Thacher St. Mon-Sat. 11. a.m.-5 p.m. 

Through Nov. 24: “impressions in the 

1990s," works by 17 artists using 
influences in 

collages, pastels, and oil and watercolor 

paintings. Reception Nov. 17, 10 a.m.- 

noon. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY 
(973-3454), 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m, Through Nov. 29: 
“Fort Point Art Community into the Second 
Decade, Part |. 
FORT POINT CHANNEL, Boston. 
Ongoing: site-specific installation by Pia 
Massie in the Fort Point Channel, 
sponsored by the New England 
Foundation for the Arts. Views are 
available from the Post Office and 
Dorchester Avenue bridges. Call 492- 
2914 for information. 
THE GALLERY LTD. (227-8800), 99 
Charles St, Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 am-6 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. until 6 p.m. A range of 
Continued on page 40 





p.m., Tues.-Sat. 6-9:30 p.m. .also. 
Through Nov. 19:.paintings by Patti 
Pollina. 


GALLERY yi ngling 
Fitchburg St., Somerville. Wed.-Sat 

noon-5 p.m. Sat. and Sun.: the third 

annual artists open studios runs from 


CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMPANY 
GALLERY (494-1994), 1 Kendall Sq., 

ire and Portland Sts., Cambridge. 
Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-midnight, Sat. 1 
p.m.-1 a.m., Sun. 1-10 p.m. Through Nov. 
30: paintings and handmade paper by 
Debra Olson. 


CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS 
CENTER (577-1400), 41 Second St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Dec. 4; “Behind the Mask,” an 
exhibit exploring the role of masks in 
fantasy, healing, harvest, and other 
rituals, and their influence on 
works. 


contemporary 

GALLERY 57 (498-9033), City Hall 
Annex, 57 Inman St., Cambridge. Mon.- 
Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Administered by the 
Cambridge Arts Council. Through Nov. 
30: drawings by James F. Stroud. 
HUMMINGBIRD ARTS (876-5820), Zero 
Church St., Cambridge. Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 30: “Group 
pea} special projects by gallery craft 


INDIGO (497-7200), the Club for Women, 
823 Main St, Cambridge. Wed. 8 p.m.-1 
am., Thurs., Fri., 4 p.m.-2 am., Sat., 8 
p.m.-2 a.m. Through Nov. 30: 
photographs by Gloria Jean Le Ciair. 
TEN ARROW GALLERY (876-1117), 10 
Arrow St, Cambridge. Mon-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 9: “Multimedia Southwest,” 
a group exhibit of furniture, ceramics, 
wearable art, and turned wood. 


/ 
CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second. 


Church, 60 Highland St., West Newton. 


Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Dec. 16: 
large-scale silverprints by Christian 
Anderson. Reception Nov. 18, 2-5 p.m. 
ELIZA SPENCER GALLERY : 
1191 Chestnut St, Newton. Tues.-Thurs. 
and Sat. noon-4 p.m. Through Nov. 27: 
“Printmakers,” a mixed-media group 
exhibition. 


THE GRILLE AT 1700 (277-3400), 1700 
Beacon St, Brookline. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m., Fri., Sat. until 11 oe 


bee heey monotypes by Francesca 
Bini Bichsecchi. 


HAUTE RAGE, LTD. (734-2883), 238 
Washington St., Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: 
“Movements,” pastels on paper and oils 
on canvas by New York artist Heather 
Strauber. 


LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH 
COMMUNITY CENTER (965-7410, x168), 
333 Nahanton St, Newton Centre. 

— Starr Gallery, Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Tues.-Wed. 6-9 p.m., Fri. until 2 
p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Nov. 
24: “The Great American Craft Exhibition 
and Sale.” 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 
Washington Park., Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 1 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Dec. 2: 
“Evolving Image,” paintings by three 
contemporary artists representing the 
personal imagery of songs, symbols, and 
visual motifs. 


NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 
414 Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 6 p.m., Sat. 
9 am.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: Judaica 
exhibit for Jewish Book Month. 
NOBLE HOUSE (232-9580), 1306 
Beacon St, Brookline. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 
am. Fri., Sat. until 1 a.m., Sun. 
noon- mae ool Through Jan. 2: color 
etchings by Maria Henle. 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE (731- 
6400), 32 Station St., Brookline Village. 
Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 7-9 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: “Disguise the Limit: 
Masks in Theater,” masks from 
contemporary American theater and 
ancient and modem cultures from around 
the world. 
VILLAGE GALLERY (449-6448), 331A 
Chestnut St, Needham. Fri. noon-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Administered by the’ 
Needham Art Association. Oil paintings, 
pastels, and watercolors by gallery artists. 
WABAN BRANCH LIBRARY (552-7145), 
1380 Beacon St, Newton. Mon., Wed.-Fri. 
1-6 p.m., Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: 
still fife oil paintings by Ellen Frost. 


SUBURBS: NORTH 
HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (508-546- 


7706), 150 Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat. 
and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Contemporary 
+ repens: mittee 2:0 = x 


OCMULGEE POTTERY (508-356-0636), 
263 High St., Ipswich. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 23: 
“Holiday Traditions,” works by Northshore 
Clayworks members. 


SUBURBS: SOUTH 
DARTMOUTH GALLERY (508-999- 
0751), 400 Slocum Rd., 3rd floor, N. 
Dartmouth. Mon. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. and 7-9 
p.m., Tues.-Thurs. noon-4 p.m. Through 
Dec. 6: “Creative Spirit,” a mixed-media 
group show. 

SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383- 
9548), 119 Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 21: 65 
etchings by American Impressionist Frank 
W. Benson; wood sculptures of waterfowl 
by Roy Black. 

JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443-7078), 
359 Boston Post Rd. (Rte. 20), Sudbury. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 
23: recent oil paintings, lithographs, and 
prints by Will Moses. 

NEMASKET GALLERY (508-999-4436), 
56 Bridge St., Fairhaven. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Through Jan. 10: “Elin Noble & 
Barbara Eckhardt — Connections,” 
fo te rsa and weaving. Reception 
ROY GALLERY (871-9747), Old Clipper 
Ship Sandpaper Factory, Rockland. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 
30: a mixed-media group show by 
regional artists. 

STRIAR JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER 
(341-2016), Perkins Gallery, 445 Central 
St., Stoughton. Sun.-Thurs. 6 a.m.-10 
p.m., Fri. until 3 p.m., and Sat. 1-6 


p.m. 
‘ Through Nov. 30: “Art and Action: The 
Alex 


Writings, Drawings, and Paintings of 


> Singer." 


SUBURBS: WEST 
ARTISTS AND COMPANY (235-3398), 
564 Washington St., Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Contemporary and 
wearable art. 

CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION (508- 
369-2578), 37 Lexington Rd., Concord. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 2-4:30 
p.m. Through Dec. 14: “A Show of 
Hands,” the 20th annual craft exhibition 
and sale. Reception (featuring craft 
demonstrations and musical 


performances). 
GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 
1837 Mass Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 24: new works 
painter Steven Trefondes. 
KENDALL CENTER FOR THE ARTS 
(489-4090), 226 Beech St., Belmont. 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.- 4 p.m., Sat. 2-4 p.m. 
—— Dec. 13: “The Theatrical Image: 
A Mixed-Media Art Exhibition.” 
NATURE COMPANY, CONCORD (508- 


369-2000), Wrubel Gallery, 15 Monument - craft 


St, cone Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. 
Through Jan. 6: “The Song of the Eagle,” 
works by Southwest Navajo and Pueblo 
artists, including Hopi and Navajo 
kachinas, Zuni fetishes, and Pueblo 


pottery and jewelry. 

WALTHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY (527- 
3930), 735 Main St., Waltham. Mon.-thus., 
9 am.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: “Batik Expressions,” by 
Margaret. Primack. 


\ 


mens ttAbBse rere 


(413-586-4509). 179 Main St., 
Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 25: “A Tea Party,” 11th 
annual exhibit of teapots, teacups, sets, 
and theme pieces by over 100 artists and 
Craftspeople from throughout the U.S. 
WAWRZONEK GALLERY (508-798- 
6612), 70 Webster St:, Worcester. 
Through Jan. 6: “Intimacies and 
Wildness,” 50 dye-transfer phot S 
by Eliot Porter. — 


OTHER 
88 ROOM (442-8736), 107 Brighton Ave., 
Allston. Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Dec. 8: “The Fragonard and Watteau 
Rooms,” Ghim Jung's photocopied 
enlargements of works by the two 


painters. 
NAKED EYE GALLERY (738-7574), 107 
Brighton Ave., Allston. Thurs.-Fri. and 
Sun., noon-6 p.m., Sat. until 8 p.m. A new 
co-operative gallery currently featuring 
works by MAK, dealing with two- and 
three-dimensional objects involving 
“carcass magic, impermanence, and 
confronting the refused.” 

VIRGINIA LYNCH GALLERY (401-624- 
3392), 3883 Main Rd. (Rte. 77), Tiverton, 
RI. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Through Nov. 31: recent paintings by 
John R. Frazier and Mary Stafford Frazier, 
and sculpture by Gilbert Frankin. 
WHEELOCK FAMILY THEATRE (734- 
5200, x252), 180 the Riverway, Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 3-6 p.m. Through Nov. 18: a 
mixed-media show by the company’s 
poster, set, and costume designers. 


MUSEUMS 


A & D TOY-TRAIN VILLAGE AND 
RAILWAY MUSEUM (508-947-5303), 49 
Plymouth St., Middleboro. Daily 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. Admission $4.50, $4 for seniors, $3 
for children four to 12. Toy trains made of 
cardboard, coal, lead, crystal, soap; 
wicker, and other unusual materials. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 
189 Alden St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Free. Through Jan. 13: recently 
restored icons from the permanent 


collections and iconographic paintings by 
Alex Gassel; and the annual Boston 
Printmakers member exhibition. 
Reception Nov. 18, 1-4 p.m. 
BEAUPORT 75 Eastern 


Point Bivd., Gloucester. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 

4 p.m., Sat. Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $5, 

$2.50 for children. by Henry 

Davis Sleeper, Beauport has over 40 

rooms and an extensive collection of 
and 


American 

BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333- 
0690), 1904 Canton Ave., Milton. 
Admission $2, children $1. Activities tor 
families on : "Massadchuseuck 
Indians,” features educational programs 
and games; “Tales from the Woods” 
begins at 11 a.m. Fees for programs are 
$3 for adults, $1.50.for children. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, 
x366), Copley Sq., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Art 
and architecture tours given on Mon. at 
2:30 p.m., on Tues. and Wed. at 6:30 
p.m., and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11. a.m. 
Through Nov. 30 in the Great Hall: “Tales 
from. Boston Neighborhoods,” an 


through 1989 from the Boston Herald- 

Traveler collection. 

Dec. 31:' “What is Boston?,” 

introduction to Boston via books, 

photographs, and artifacts 
the city from colonial 

times to the 


present. 
BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND 
MUSEUM (338-1773), Congress Street 
Bridge, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $5; $3 for children five to 12, 
free for children under five. Replica of the 
Beaver, one-of three ships involved in the 
famous uprising, and a period museum. 

tea. 


CAHOON MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 
ART (508-428-7581), 4676 Falmouth Rd., 
Cotuit. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Free. Period furnishings and 
decorative arts from pre-Revolutionary 
times to the Features works by 
American artists, including marine 

Buttersworth and 


go 4d 


Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p. m. Admission 

$6.75, $3.50 for children six to 12, free for 

children under six. Five historic buildings, 
and 


exhibits. 

CAPE ANN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION (508-283-0455), 27 
Pleasant St., Gloucester. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for 
Students and seniors, free for children. 
American decorative arts and furnishings, 
a period house built in 1804, paintings and 
drawings by Fitz Hugh Lane. 
CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508- 
385-4477), Rie. 6A, Dennis. Tues-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Dec. 29: “Two - 
Themes,” Mexican — and 

by Tony Vevers, and “box 
constructions about swings” by Elspeth 
Halvorsen. 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC 
MUSEUM (894-6735), 235 Wellesley St, 
Weston. Tues.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Free. Exhibitions of American 
and foreign stamps, antique post-office 
games, and other memorabilia. 
CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF 
INDUSTRY (893-5410), 154 Moody St., 
Waltham. Thurs.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children and 
seniors. A look at New England's role in 
the Industrial Revolution. Includes exhibits 
on 19th-century water- and steam- 
Waltham Company and 
the first mass-produced time pieces with 
interchangeable parts, the automobile 
industry in Waltham up to World War I, 
andthe arrival of the modern electronics 
industry in New England. Highlights 
include.an 1898 seven-seater Orient 
bicycle, a 1908 Stanley Steamer, and a 
steam-powered fire engine used in the 
Great Boston Fire of 1872. 
CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), Rte. 
183, Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1, $1 for children ages six to 
18. Summer estate of Daniel Chester 
French, of the Lincoln Memorial. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $6; $5 for children 
over two and seniors; $2 for one-year- 
olds; $1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. Free 
parent-child activities include “Come Sing 
and Dance” at 11 a.m. on Wed. and Fri. 
and “Explore and Discover Together” at 2 
p.m. on Wed. The museum includes a 
Japanese house, a comic-strip-making 
Station, and art by local children reflecting 
their ideas on the future. “Ahead to the 
Past” features a depiction of a Jewish 
family in 1930s Boston. “My Mommy 
Drives a Wheelchair: A Portrait of the 
Family” and “What If You Couldn't. . . ?° 
help children and others gain a better 
understanding of disabilities and people 
with special needs.“The Kids Bridge” is an 
exhibit exploring issues of cultural and 
racial diversity. “Toothbrushes from 
Around the World” features 
and pastes from 20 countries. “Waves and 
Vibrations” allows visitors to create 
patterns and waves in water and other 
materials. The kyo no machiya is a nearly 
100-year-old townhouse and silk-weaving 
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holiday songs at 1 and 2 p.m. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN DART- 
MOUTH (508-993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., 
South Dartmouth. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, $12 per 
family. Features an exhibition of over 50 
teddy bears from the Dorothy Preston 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM OF PORTS- 
MOUTH (603-436-3853), South Meeting 
House, 280 Darcy St., Portsmouth, NH. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2.50 seniors, children 
under one free. Activities for children are 


presented daily. 

CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 
MUSEUM (508-987-5375), 68 Clara 
Barton Rd., North Oxford. Tues.-Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, $1 for 
children under 16, free for those under 5. 
The museum honors the achievements of 
Barton, founder of the American Red 
Cross. 


CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 
225 South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Nov. 17-Jan. 13: 
“Irish Decorative Arts from the National 
Museum of Ireland”; and “American 
Paintings,” works from the museum's 


collection. 
COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727- 
9268), State Archives Blidg., 220 
Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., ee until 3 p.m. Free. 
Through Dec. 31: Farms: Five 
Massachusetts Family Farms, 1638- 
Present,” black-and-white by 
Stan Sherman, with text by Michael E.C. 


Gery. 

COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 
Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri, until 9 p.m. Admission $6, 
$5 for students and seniors, free for 
children under five, half-price for all Fri. 
after 5 p.m. Tours on Sat. and Sun. at 
1:30 and 3 p.m. Robot shows and 
computer-animated presented daily. 
exhibits include “Design a Deck,” 
an interactive exhibit for would-be 
architects; “Smart Machines,” a historic 
and modern overview of robots and 
artificial intelligence; “Four Computer 
Classics,” vintage computers, including 
the UNIVAC |, PDP-8, Cray 1, and IBM 
PC; “The Computer and the Image" 
features the latest in graphics 
and design. Interactive exhibits allow 
visitors to create computer animation, 
simulate plane flight, and design a Car. 


Feb. 1: a juried show of more than 30 two- 
and ett ae art works from 
artists around the 

CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 
Water St., . Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Exhibits on the native 
American harvesting 


Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 10 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Free. Includes 
American and European a. 


“American Modernist Paintings from a 

2: the League of New Hampshire 

Craftsmen Foundation's “16th Annual 
Juried Exhibition.’ 


CUSHING HOUSE MUSEUM (508) 462- 
2681, 98 High St., Newburyport. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 am.-4 p.m. Admission $3. A 21- 


room, early-19th-century Federalist 
house. 


CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 

(508-462-8681), 25 Water St., 

Newburyport. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 

Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 

children five to 12. The museum is housed 

in a Greek Revival building designed by 
Mills. 


Robert 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508- 
620-0050), 123 Union Ave., Framingham. 
Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 
and seniors, free for children. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Masks: Making Faces,” 
ancient and ethnic masks and 
contemporary works; “Animals in Art,” a 
children’s exhibit depicting animals and 
featuring works from the museum's 
collection of Western, African, and 
Oriental pieces; “For the Armchair 
Traveler: Three Centuries of British Works 
on Paper,” including etchings, engravings, 
and lithographs. Through Jan. 13: 
“Separate Visions: A Diverse View of 
Contemporary Boston Art,” featuring 
works ‘of eight contemporary artists, 
including Mags Harries, Natalie Alper, 
Mark Cooper, and Elsa Dorfman. 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), 
Sandy Pond Rid., Lincoin: Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat..and Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Guided tour begins at'2 p.m. on Sat. and 
Sun. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors. 
an emphasis on New England artists. 

— Sculpture Park, daily 8 &.m.-10 p.m. A 
sculpture park tour begins Sun. at 1:30 
p.m. 

DISCOVERY MUSEUMS (608-264-4200), 
177 Main St., Acton. 


American art with 


Admission to one museum $5, $8 
admission to both museums. 

— Children’s Discovery Museum. Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-4:30 p.m.; Wed., Sat., Sun., 
9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Nine hands-on 
“discovery rooms” are located in the 3- 
story, her be Victorian House. 
Features interactive displays, including 


weather, exercises in the Inventor's 
Workshop, and testing of physical 

in the Science Circus. Also 
includes a “Light and Color Room,” a giant 
“Mist Tornado,” and more. “Whisper 


located 100 feet away. Sat.: at 11:30 a.m. 
and 2:30 p.m., “Strings and Sounds” 


— Essex Institute Museum and 
(508-744-3390), 132 Essex 
St., Salem. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for 
children six to 16. Gardens, historic 
houses dating back to 1684, and a 
research library. Museum features silver, 
glass and ceramics, portraits and 
paintings, and dolls and toys. 
Also includes the Gardner-Pingree House, 
a restored 1804 Federal townhouse 
designed by Samuel Mcintire (open 
Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. only). 
— Ropes Mansion and Garden (508) 744- 
2231, 318 Essex St. Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-4 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children six to 
1 


6. 
FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345- 
4207), 185 Elm St, Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
$2, free for students. 


Nov. 18: “Jonathan Imber: Survey of 


sculptural ’ 

FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991), 
Jamaica Plain. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $5; $2.50 for children five to 
17, students, and seniors; free for children 
under five. Includes the African Tropical 
Forest, North America’s largest open- 
space tropical forest zoo exhibit, 
which includes 50 kinds of animals; 
Children's Zoo, New 

farm animals; and Hooves & Horns, 
featuring zebras, moufion, addax, 

and sika deer. 


FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED 

NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE (566-1689), 

99 Warren St., Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 

a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. Guided tours through 

the home, office, and grounds of 
architect Olmsted. 


landscape 
FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456- 
9028), 102 Prospect Hill Ad., Harvard. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Holiday shop 
open daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4.5 pd for seniors, $2.50 for students, $1 
children. Collections of 19th-century art 
pb historical items. This season the 
museum focuses on American Indian 


art. 
FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588- 
6000), 455 Oak St., Brockton. Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
students, seniors, and children. The 
museum is devoted primarily to 19th- and 
20th-century American art, with collections 
of contemporary crafts. “New England 
Around Us” is an exhibit examining the 
environment's impact on artists. Through 
Feb. 3: works by students of the R.H. ives 
Galmmell Atelier. Through Mar. 10: 
“Seeing Is coreg . 2," works 
experimenting with ilusionary Space and 
visual tricks to create unique perspective. 
GARDEN IN THE WOODS (508-877- 
7630), Hemenway Rd., Framingham. 
Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
children and seniors $3. Free guided 
walks Tues. and Fri. at 10 am. A 45-acre 
sanctuary featuring the largest 
collection of wildflowers in the 


Northeast. 

GORE PLACE (894-2798), 52 Gore 
Place, Waltham. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for 
seniors, $2 for children. Free guided walks 
begins Tues.-Fri. at 10 a.m. Mansion with 
American, European, and Asian antiques. 

HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 
for children six to 12. Re-creation of a 
medieval castle housing an 8200-pipe 
organ and art from Roman, medieval, and 
Renaissance periods. 

HERITAGE PLANTATION OF 
SANDWICH (508-888-3300), Pine and 
Grove Sts. (off Rte. 130), Sandwich. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for 
seniors, $3 for children. Includes antique 
cars, military art collections, 
and a working windmill. Ongoing: 

“Baseball: The Great American Pastime,” 

featuring baseball memorabilia. 

HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853- 
6015), 100 Barber Ave., Worcester. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-4 p.m. Admission $4.25, $3.50 for 
seniors, $3.25 for children. Arms and 
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asmor demonstrations are held Mon.-Fri. 
at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m., Sat. and Sun. at 2 
p.m. Through Mar. 3: “The Maiimen: 
Knights and Their World on Postage 


INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. Through Jan. 
6: “Between Spring and Summer: Soviet 
Conceptual Art in the Era of Late 
Communism," works of more than 20 
artists and architects. Sun.: an “Artists on 
Artists” gallery talk begins at 3 p.m. 

ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 
MUSEUM (566-1401), 280 the Fenway, 
Boston, Tues. noon-6 p.m., Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $2.50 for 
students and seniors, free for children, 
free for all on Thurs. after 5 p.m. The 
museum, built in the style of a 15th- 
century Venetian palace, houses art 
collected by Isabella Stewart Gardner 
(1840-1924) which spans more than three 
centuries. Among the highlights are 


canvas by Matisse to be included in a 
collection 


museum ; 
JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL 
HISTORIC SITE (566-7937), 83 Beals St., 
Brookline. Daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $1, free for children. Kennedy's 
birthplace. JFK photographs, audio-visual 
and memorabilia. 
LAUGHING BROOK EDUCATION 
CENTER AND WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 


Sun. 10 am.5 pm. Admission $3, $1.50 
for seniors and children, free for Mass. 
Audubon members. Features four miles of 
trails and the former home of author 
Thornton W. Burgess. “Northeastern 
Habitat Exhibit” allows visitors to observe 
deer, coyotes, foxes, owls, and other 
animals. 


LOWELL NATIONAL PARK AND 
HERITAGE STATE PARK (508-459- 
1000). The visitor center is located at-246 
Market St. and is open daily, 8:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Call for information on tours and 
exhibits. 


MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 


$2 for seniors, free for students. The 
permanent collection ‘includes a 
holography exhibit and American, 


European, and Far Easter art. 

MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE 
HISTORY (508-686-0191), 800 Mass Ave, 
North Andover. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 
children and seniors. Guided tours begin 
at 10:20 am, 1, and 3 p.m. on Tues.-Fri.; 
1:30 and 3 p.m. on Sat. and Sun. 


Call x368 for information about adult 

group tours, x310 for-information about 
group tours, of x302 for information 

about tours for disabled and visually- 

impaired visitors (TTY/TDD 267-9703). 

— AA Gallery. Nov. 20-Mar. 10: “The Age 

of Sail: Ship Models and Marine Arts,” 


late-17th to early-19th centuries, and 
merchant vessels of the 19th century. 

— C. Brown Gallery. Through Dec. 9: 
“The Levy-Franks Family Colonial 
Portraits,” portraits of prominent early- 
18th-céntury New Yorkers. 
— Carter Gallery. Through Dec. 9: nine 
major works by Morris Louis (1912-1962), 
a pioneer of stained painting, in which 
artists pour thinned paint onto unsized 


Japan. 
— Torf Gallery. Through Dec. 16: “The 
Unique Print: '70s into the '90s,” including 
numerous loans from private collections, 
artists, dealers, publishers and print 
workshops, and the museum's own 
collection. 


— Trustman Galleries. Through Jan. 13: 
: Degas to Picasso,” including 

works by Prendergast, Matisse, Avery, 

Belloni, and Mariani. 

— Gallery talks are free with museum 

admission. Lectures take place in Remis 


gallery talk; at 1 p.m., “Varieties of 
Romanesque” is a panel discussion 
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demonstration by local artist Michael 
David at 2 p.m. in the Mabel Louise Riley 


MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL 
HERITAGE (861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission by donation. “Let It 
Begin Here: Lexington and the 
Revolution” explains the causes and 
consequences of the war as seen through 
the eyes of New Englanders of the period. 
Through Nov. 18: “Early Flight: 1900- 
1911" features more than 50 original 
photographs by or belonging to the 

brothers. Through Jan. 6: “Korea: 
America's First Limited War" is based on 
an exhibition organized by the Lyndon B. 
Johnson Library and Museum in Austin, 
Texas. Through Jan. 27: “Sleds and 
Sleighs,” examples of children's sleds and 
horse-drawn sleighs, and 19th-century 
prints and paintings depicting winter 
transportation before the automobile. 
Through Apr. 7: “A Penny Saved,” the 
Withington collection of mechanical 
banks. Through June 30: “Fraternally 
Yours: Selections from the Collection,” 
featuring works with fraternal symbols. 
Sun.: folksinger Jim Douglas presents a 
free concert at 2 p.m. Fri. “ve 23rd: at 11 
a.m. and 2:30 p.m., “Let It Begin Here: 
Lexington and the Revolution” is a free 


gallery talk. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), 
Science Park, Boston. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $4 
for children four to 14 and seniors; free for 
members. Includes special-effects 


daily), and hands-on exhibits. 
he, ae “Mapping the Roof of the 
World,” the exploration of Mt. Everest and 
the science of geographic mapping. 
“Black Achievers in Science” features the 


profiles of 16 black men and women. 
“What Makes Music” examines the 
relationship between science and sound 
and. explores the latest in sound 
technology. Through Jan. 20: “Tropical 
Rainforests: A Treasure.” A 


Theater is currently showing “To the 
Limit,” the story of three world-class 
athletes, featuring the first endoscopic 


(inner body) and “Blue 
Planet,” sasewins previously unseen 
footage from: the space shuttle 


showing the impact humans have on 
Earth's environment (shown in conjunction 
with the “Tropical Rainforests” exhibit). 
Call for times. 


currently showing “Cosmoscope: A 
Planetarium Magazine” Fri.-Sun. at 1:30 
p.m., with additional: shows Sat.-Sun. at 
4:30 p.m: “A Planet Called Home” shows 
Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m., 3:30, 7 (with an 
additional show Fri.at 7 p.m.); Sat-Sun. 
at 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30)p.m. (with an 
additional show Sat. at 11:30 a.m.). 

— Lectures are free with museum 


admission. 

MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER 
FOR AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442- 
8614), 300 Walnut Ave., Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, 50¢ for 
seniors and:students. Photography, 
painting, sculpture, and graphic arts 

to African-American 


relating 
MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522- 
6140), Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton 
St, Brookline. Wed.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Niasion 9; $2 for Gare students, 
and seniors. “Putting America on Wheels: 
New England Paves the Way” features 18 
mint-condition, New England-made 
automobiles. 


NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, 
New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 
for seniors, $2.50 for children six to 14. A 


and 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), 
Central Wharf, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
until 6 p.m, Admission $7, $6 for students 
and seniors, ‘$3.50 for children. “Terrific 
Thursdays” offer free admission and 
special activities each Thurs. from 4 to 8 
p.m: Exhibits include “Rivers of the 
Americas," with animals from the Amazon 
and Connecticut Rivers; the Caribbean 
Coral Reef tank, a four-story exhibit with a 


NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER 
(508-791-9211), 222 Harrington Way, 
Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, $3.50 for 
Students and seniors. Exhibitions on 
archeology, endangered species and 
other animals, and astronomy. 

NEWPORT ART MUSEUM (401-847- 
0179), 76 Bellevue Ave., Newport, Ri. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for students, free for 
children under 18. Through Nov. 25: “The 
78th American Annual Exhibition,” 
subtitled “Directions: African-American 


Artists Now,” features works by Emma 
Amos, Robert Freeman, Hughie Lee- 
Smith, Edward 


six to 16, free for children under 6. The 
historic 18th-century house where 
lived for the last 25 years of his 


Christmas permanently on view. 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482- 
6439), 310 Washington St., Boston. Daily 
9:30 am.-5 p.m. Admission $1.75 adutts, 
$1.25 for students and seniors. An 18th- 
century Puritan meeting house with 
historical exhibits. Ongoing: “In Prayer 
and Protest: Old South Meeting House 
Remembers.” 

OLD STATE HOUSE/THE BOSTONIAN 
SOCIETY (720-3290), 206 Washington 
St, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $1.25, 75¢ for seniors and 
Students, 50¢ for children. Revolutionary 
War artifacts, paintings, prints, wood 

and ship models. 


ship 
OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347- 
9am-5 


a tavern sign exhibit, J. Cheney Wells 
Clock Gallery, the Emerson Bixby House, 
and the 19th-century home of a 
blacksmith. In the Folk Art Gallery: 
the Roadside: Folk Landscapes and 


building built circa 1711 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508- 
745-1876), E East India a Sa. Salem. Mon.- 


has for the summer. 
The museum features a collection of 
marine ; 
devoted to } 


Collection"; “Steamship Travel"; and 

Mri and Tattlers: Massachusetts 
laterfowl Decoys, 1840-1940." Through 

Pent: “Embodied Spirits: Ritual 

of the Asmat” a traveling exhibition 


PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746-1622), 
Plymouth. Open daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $8, $6 children 5-13; group 

tickets (including 


except 
PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207- 
775-6148), 7 Congress Sq., Portland, ME. 
Tues.- Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, 
$2.50 for students and seniors, $1 for 
children, free Thurs. after § p.m. Through 
Dec. 9: works by Charles Martin from his 
illustrations in the New Yorker and from a 


PROVINCET 

& MUSEUM (508-487-1750), 460 
Commercial. St., Provincetown. Daily 
noon-5 p.m. and 7-10 p.m. Admission $2, 
$1 for students and-seniors. “Major 
Works,” featuring pieces by American 
artists who have worked in Provincetown 
since the ‘50s; “John Larabee: Into the 
Light," the final works of the artist, who 

last 


died last year. 

SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL 
HISTORIC SITE (508-745-1470), 174 
Derby St., Salem. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Free. Features historic wharves; the 1819 
U.S. Customs House where Nathaniel 


exhibits. 
SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), 
Central St. and Westwood Rd., 
Somerville. Wed. and Fri. 2-5 p.m., 2-5, 
Thurs. 2-7 p.m, Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission by donation. Through Dec. 21: 
paintings by Patrice Sullivan and Marsha 





neneeatiaas 
TION, Springfield. 

Valley Historical Museum 

(413) 723-3080, State and Chestnut Sts. 

Open Tues. through Thurs. from noon to 8 

p.m. Open Fri., Sat., and Mon. from noon 

to 5 p.m. Housed in a neo-Georgian 

structure built in 1927, the museum 
features permanent exhibits of a 


Museum of Fine Arts (413) | 


— Springfield 
732-6092, 220 State St. Wed. and Fri.- 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Free. includes 
Expressionist, 


and early 
paintings, a gallery of 


STRAWBERY BANKE (603-433-1100), 
Portsmouth, NH. Daily 10 a.m.-5. p.m. 
Admission $8, $7 for seniors, $4 for 
youths 16 and under. Orientation tours 
begin at 10:30 a.m., 11 am., and 2 p.m.; 
an archaeology tour begins at 1:15 p.m.; a 
restoration and tour begins at 
2 p.m.; a craft tour begins at 3 p.m. A 42- 
building, waterfront museum complex 
reflecting four centuries of social and 
architectural change. Includes eight 
furnished houses, period gardens, and 
exhibits. 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426- 
1812), Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. 
Daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 
for seniors, $1.50 for children six to 16. 
Ongoing: “Command Center,” a 
simulated voyage from Boston to 
Gibraltar; and “Treasures of Old 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278- 
2670), 600 Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children, 
free for all on Thurs. and.on Sat. before 1 
p.m. Collections of American and 


of the Morgan Building features the J. 

Morgan collection of American 
decorative arts. Through Nov. 48: 
“Silhouettes, Shadows, and Substance; 
Images of Women From the Amistad 
Foundation’s African-American 


nearly objects 

a between 1875 and 1900, the 

era during which Americans became 
fascinated with things 


WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, free for children. The 

arrived in 1834 and James 


spent his first three. years here. The | 


permanent collection includes etchings 
and lithographs by Whistler, 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799- 
4406), 55 Salisbury'St, Worcester. Tues.- 
Fri, 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 


Sun.) 1-5.p.m. Admission. $3.50, $2-for 


students and seniors, free for children. 
The museum includes an extensive 
collection of Asian art in its Chinese, 


Japanese, indian, and Islamic galleries, 


Korean ceramics from the 5th and 6th 
centuries are on display: The American 
by John Singleton Copley, James Peale, 
Robert Fulton, and Edward Savage. 
Through Dec. 2: “Wild Spirits, Strong 
Medicine: African Art and the Wilderness.” 
WORCESTER COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY (508-869- 
6111), Tower Hill Botanic Garden, 30 
Tower Hill Rd., Boylston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m, Free. Vegetable and flower 
gardens and a horticultural library and 
education center. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859- 
0190), 207 Newbury St., Boston. Fri-Sat. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 8: “New 
images in Photography,” works by eight 


photographers. 
BOSTON CITY HALL (725-3245), 
Government Center, Boston. 


— Scollay Square Gallery, 3rd floor, Plaza 
level. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 





i 
iB 
lid 
al 


large-scale silverprints by Christian 
Anderson. Reception Nov. 18, 2-5 p.m. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY (508-793-71 13), 
Goddard Library, 950 Main St., Worcester. 


LIBRARY AND -) 
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LINDA CONNOR: Photographs 1967 to 1990 


SPIRAL JOURNEY 


October 3] 


December 2, 1990 





PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 


602 Commonwealth Avenue Gallery Hours 
Boston, MA 02215 Tuesday - Sunday 12-5pm 
(617) 353-0700 Thursday to 8pm 


Lotus, Cashmir, India, 1985 * Space donated by the Boston Phoenix 










IMAGO 


MERET OPPENHEIM 


A Film by Pamela Robertson-Pearce and Anselm Spoerri 
















Narrated by GLENDA JACKSON 

US. Premiere at The ICA Theater 
A meditative and moving account of the life of Swiss 
artist Meret Oppenheim, whose fame rests on only one 
piece of work: the surrealist masterpiece, The Fur-lined 
Teacup. Searching for identity and overcoming the 
obstacles of the male-dominated art world, IMAGO 
Meret Oppenheim is inspired by the artist's own 
words: 
“Nobody gives you freedom - you have to take it.” 
























November 16-21 and 23-25 at 7 p.m. 
The ICA Theater 
955 Boylston Street, Boston MA 02115 ; 
Tickets: $4 ICA members, students, seniors; $5 general . 
Tickets on sale at The ICA after 5:30:pm on the day of 
the screening. 
No grantor exchanges permitted. 


For further , contact 
The ICA: 617 266 $152 
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Ferformng 


NORTH SHORE MUSIC 


November 18 Paul Madore Chorale 


Verdi’s Requiem 


The Learning From Performers Program at 
Harvard and Radcliffe Welcomes 


PAUL: DRESHTIIER 
i NSEMBLE 
Lecture 


itl 


Demonstration 


1-10) Ge) a | 
TICKETRON: 1-800-382-8080 


“SEX, DRUGS, ROCK & ROLL’ IS 

FUNNY, DARK, DAZZLING, AND 

BRILLIANT! ERIC BOGOSIAN IS 

AN ABSOLUTE MASTER!” 
—Key 


vin Kelly, Boston 


‘ean 
Ci fe} el= 


“SEX, DRUGS, ROCK & ROLL’ IS 

BRILLIANT, EXTRAORDINARILY 

VIVID, FUNNY AND SCARY 
WINNER! 1990 OBIE AWARD-BEST ACTOR/ WRITER 
OR RET AS AREA A hI i OE NATE 


ee 


abel aler-els WEEKS ONLY! 
TUES.. NOV. 27 thru SUN.. DEC. 9 


Group Sales: (617) 426-6444 TheatreCharge: (617) 497-1118 
& Show-ol-the. Month Chib attract 


“S 


WILBUR THEATRE 
246 Tremont St., Boston 02116/423-4008 


FOOD TO G0. 


Check the Boston Phoenix 
AFTER HOURS Classifieds. 


is on New England 
EARTHWATCH (527-3930), 680 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: 
“Rediscovered Polaroids,” photographs by 


Steven Stone. 

GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 
Albany St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Nov. 29: computer- 
sy we drawings and photographs by 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY and 
RADCLIFFE \ 


a.m.-9 p.m., Wed., Thurs. until 5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: “Tribute to Judith 


am., Thurs., Fri., 4 p.m.-2 a.m., Sat., 8 
p.m.-2 a.m. Through Nov. 30: 


Derendorf's color photographs 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 


— Compton. Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 

Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery 

houses Charles “Lewis's colot 

photographs, which use advanced 
such 


as photomacrography, 
photomicrography, interferometry, 
thermography, polarization. © ~ 
— MIT Muséum (253-4444), 265 Mass 
Ave; Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat and 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Donation. $2. 


highly 

“Doc “Edgerton: 

photographs, “and 

me documenting Edyerton's 

invention and use of the strobe light. 

Through Dec\\30: 47 cityscapes and eight 
Betenice Abbott. 


MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL 
HERITAGE (861°8559), 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Mon.-Sat..10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 18: 
“Early Flight: 1900-1911,” more than 50 


original photographs by or belonging to 
the brothers. 


Wright ; 
NEW ENGLAND -SCHOOL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY (437-1868); Gallery 
One, 537 Comm Ave, Boston. Through 
Dec. 6: “Adina Sabghir: Photographs as a 
Means of Storytelling,” color and black. 
works. o 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 
at-Boston University (353-0700), 602 
Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 


counterparts Eisenstaedt, 
Stieglitz, Paul Strand, Henri Cartier- 
Bresson, Robert Capa, and others. 
WAWRZONEK GALLERY (508-798- 
6612), 70 Webster St., Worcester. 
Through Jan. 6: “intimacies and 
Wildness,” 50 

by Eliot Porter. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE MUSEUM (235- 
0320), Jewett Arts Center, off Rte. 135, 
Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Tues.-Wed. until 9 p.m. Sun., 2-5 p.m. 
Gallery talks are offered at 2:30 p.m. on 
Sun. Dec, 23: “Like a One-Eyed 
Cat: Photographs by Lee Friedlander 
1956-1987." Dec. 23: “Edgerton, 
Gohlke, Papageorge, and Siskind: A 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262- 
1223), 700 Beacon St, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
9 am.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 17: Fine Arts 


faculty exhibitions, 
tours, and presentations, runs from 1 to 5 


p.m. 
BABSON COLLEGE (239-4473), Horn 
Library, Babson Park, Wellesley. Mon.- 
Thurs. noon-6 p.m., Fri. until 4 p.m. The 
Library houses the Roger W. Babson 
Museum, featuring memorabilia of the 
college's founder, and the Sir Isaac 
Newton Room, the original 

from Newton's London home. The Babson 
Archives contain over 1000 volumes of 
Newton's works. 


Stopping Time,” 


3424), LaCava Campus Center, Beaver 
and Forest Sts:, Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-6 p.m., Fri. noon-4 p.m. Through 
Nov. 28: “Art and Music: A Collaboration 
in Four Movements,” paintings by Berta 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— Boston University Art Gallery (353- 
3329), 855 Comm Ave; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 
9: “Sergio Castillo Sculpture: Energy 
Made Visible,” a display of the artist's 
most recent work. 

— George Sherman Union (353-2224), 
775 Comm Ave; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Wed. until 8 p.m. Through Dec, 12: 
Annual Student Exhibition and Sale. 

— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 
771 Comm Ave; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 30: a collection of Bette 
Davis memorabilia. Dec. 30 on 
the first floor (Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-11 p.m., 
Sun. 10 am.-11 p.m.): “The Golden Age 


Lansbury’ A 

Gypsy, “Straight Shooting,” original 
manuscripts of the book by the same 
name by John Silber; and an original copy 
of George Gershwin's Song Book. 
Through June 30: “From Sir Walter 
Raleigh to Sir Winston Churchill,” original 
documents from such literary figures as 


Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for students and 
seniors, Through Dec. 2: “Linda Connor: 
Spiral Joumey,” a traveling exhibition from 
the. Museum of Contemporary 
Photography.in Chicago, including 112 
photographs spanning the years 1967 to 
1990. 


BRADFORD COLLEGE (508-372-7161), 
Laura-Knott Gallery, 320 South Main St., 


«Haverhill Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 


, Al..Mon.-Fri 11 a.m.-4 p.m., 


lecture and concert to celebrate the 


opening begins at 3:30 p.m. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY (508-793-7113), 
Worcester. 


485 Tues. 
repayment 


‘students and seniors, free for children, 
free to all under 18 on Sat. moming, Free. 
tours begin Tues.-Fri. at 2 p.m. The 


second and fourth floors feature the 


— Busch-Reisinger Museum ( 
$2. Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
students 


— Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts 
(495-3251), 24 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
Tues.-Sun. 1-6 p.m. Through Dec. 9 in the 
Josep Lluis Sert Gallery: drawings from 
the collection of sculptor Costantino 
Nivola. 


— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
morning. The decorative arts gallery 
includes 17th- and 18th-century British 


— Harvard University Museums 
History (495-1910), 26 Oxford St; Mon.- 
Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 


Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors, $1 for children five to 15. The 
Botanical Museum features exhibits on 
archaeobotany, ethnobotany, 
taxonomy. Included in the museum's 
permanent collection are the “Garden of 
Glass Flowers,” hand-formed glass 
models of more than 800 species. The 


displays of gems and meteorites. The 
Museum of covers 
species from the earliest fossil 
invertebrates and reptiles to fish and 
reptiles alive today. Also on view are 
whale skeletons, the largest turtle shell 
ever found, the Harvard mastodon, and a 
42-foot-long krénosaurus, the only 
and mounted model of the sea 

reptile in the country. “Understanding 
Nature in the MCZ,” an exhibition focusing 
Alexander 


§t.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1- 
4:30 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for 
students and seniors, 50¢ for children five 
to 15, free to all Sat. 9-11 a.m. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Feed the Birds,” an 
exhibition of bird feeders. Through Apr. 
30: “The Retum of Beetlemania.” 


— Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology (495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun, 1-4:30 
p.m. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, $1 for 
children. North American indian artifacts, 
pre-Columbian materials from Middle 


a.m.-9 p.m., Wed., Thurs. until 5 p,m. 
Through Nov. 30: “Tribute to Judith 
i : from 


MASS. COLLEGE OF ART, Boston. 
— Main Gallery (232-1555, x550), 623 
Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 


the U.S. since the Cuban Revolution. The 
premiere marks the start ofa two-year 


a gallery talk by the artist begins at 4 p.m. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ‘ 


Ave; Tues.-Fri. 9 am.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Donation $2. 
“holography: Types and Applications” is 
an ongoing exhibition of . three- 
dimensional Scientific and medical 
images from the Media Laboratory's 
Spatial Imaging Group, Other exhibitions 
include “Root One,” a piece by 
Cambridge sculptor James Rodrigues 
made from the root of a.cedar tree; 
“Microscapes,” color photographs by 
AT&T Charles Lewis using 
highly advanced photographic 
techniques; “Doc Edgerton: Stopping 
Time,” photographs, instruments, and 
memorabilia documenting Edgerton's 
invention and use of the strobe light. 
Through Dec. 1: “Visual AIDS 1,” a poster 
collection divided into themes of death, 
desire, defiance, and defense. Through 
Dec. 16: “Awon Orisa: The 
Gods/Africanism in the Americas,” an 

of Yoruba religious beliefs in 
the Americas. Through Dec. 30: 47 
cityscapes and eight portraits by Berenice 


922-8222), Dunham Road, Beverly. Mon... 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Fri. until 5 p.m., Sat. 
noon to 4 p.m. Nov. 20-Dec. 15: “Alumni 
Works: 20 Years,” an exhibit of the 
collected works of Montserrat alumni. 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 

$t., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Nov. 
28: “Glass,” recent oil paintings by Lydia 
Martin. 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY (437-1868), Gallery 
. Through 


works. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY. Art 
Gallery (437-2355), Dodge Library (2nd 


NOVEMBER 16,1990 


floor) and Richards Hall, 360 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 1 p.m.-5 p:m. Through Nov. 30: 
“Art and Architecture,” a mixed-media 
exhibit by part-time faculty in the 
Department of Art and Architecture. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery 

(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 

16: “Drawn to Scale,” contemporary 

drawings by Cynthia Carison, Michael 

Glier, and Randy Twaddle; “William 
Portfolios: Color 


Eggleston 4 

from the Permanent Collection”; “George 
B. Luks — Bronx Park, May 8, 1904: 
Thirty-three Study Drawings of Animals in 
the Bronx Zoo." 

PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), 
Hess Gallery, 400 Heath St., Chestnut 
Hill, Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Nov. 17- 
Dec. 17: “The City and the Sea,” prints by 


REGIS COLLEGE (893-1820), Walters 
Gallery, 235 Wellesley St, Weston. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 14: 

in * works by 


RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE (401-456- 
9765), Bannister Gallery, 600 Mt. 
Pleasant Ave., Providence, Ri. Mon.-Fri. 
11.a.m.-4 p.m. and Tues., Thurs., 6-9 p.m. 
Through Nov. 22: “Lawrence Sykes: 
Sabbatical Portfolio,” from 


,” photographs 
Cape Verde, the ivory Coast, and 


Thedlow inc., opened in New York in 1919 
r, Edna de Frise, and 
Handy. Through Jan. 1: “ialian 

the 


Center, Lafayette St. Mon.-Fri. 10 am.-10 
p.m., Sat.-Sun. noon-10 p.m. Through 
Nov. 27: photographs of Bill Kelly and 
gouaches by Mark Raudzens. 

SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS (267-6100, x656), 230 the Fenway, 
Boston. 


— Grossman Gallery. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8 
p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m., Sun. 1-5°p.m. 
Nov. 30: the “New Territory: 

Art from East Germany.” 
SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), 
Trustman Art Gallery, 300 the Fenway, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 


11 (381-3518), Cohen 
, Talbot Ave. Mon.-Fri. 11:30-5:30 


p.m, Through Nov. 16: works on paper by 


(508-856-2297), 55 Lake Ave. North, 

Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 

Through Dec. 1: “A Focus on AIDS," 

portraits of people living with or facing 

AIDS by Marna Kennedy 

and Mary Good and anthropologist 
Connors, 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL (237-5420), 
Natick. 


Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Tues.-Wed. until 9 p.m, Sun., 2-5 p.m. 


Cat: Photographs by Lee Friedlander 
1956-1987"; and “Edgerton, Gohike, 
Photographic 


ynn 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), 
off Rte. 2, Willamstown. Museum of Art, 
Mon,-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Ongoing: “Wallworks,” site-specific 
Witt. Nov. 














compiled by Bill Marx 


ARTrages. A benefit party and art 
for Mobius that will 
feature over 30 art, music, installa- 
tion, and video events by the 
experimental troupe's “: 
from past and present.” They 
include Marilyn Arsem, David 
Miller, Tom Pisek, and John 
Damian, as well as the new rock 
group Live Sex with Donkey. At 
Mobius, 354 Congress Street, 
Boston (542-7416), November 17. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $12 to $15. 
BACK IN THE WORLD. Theatre 
Company of Boston vet Jim Spruill 
directs S Mack Jones's play 
about black soldiers in Vietnam. 
Presented by the Black Folks 
Theater Company and Veterans 
Benefits Clearinghouse, Inc. at 
Suffolk University’s C. Walsh 
Theatre, Temple Street, Boston 
(573-8680), through December 2. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Sunday. Tix $10 to $14. 
THE BIRTHDAY PARTY. Harold 
Pinter’s first full-length play “exem- 
plifies the humor, menace, mad- 
ness, and mystery of his work.” 
Presented by the Cicatrix Theatre 
at the Performance Place, 277 


8 p.m. on Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday. Tix $12. 
BOY MEETS BOY. This gay spoof 
of '30s musicals, an equal-oppor- 
tunity piffle in which penniless 
French aristocrat Guy Rose jilts 
bitchy millionaire Clarence Cutler 
for ace reporter Casey O’Brien, is 
as remorselessly lame but disarm- 
ingly daffy as it was when first 
staged here eight years ago. 
Director Kevin Fennessy, who was 
at the helm of the 
tion, directs this feisty revival, 
which makes up for its lack of 
slickness with antic amiability and 
agile choreography. Presented by. 
the Triangle Theater Company at 
the . Paramount. Penthouse 
Theater, 58. Berkeley Street, 
Boston (426-3550), through 
December 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday. Tix $15. 
CANDIDA. George Bernard 
Shaw's anti-romantic romance 
slyly examines the desires and 
jealousies of a prim clergyman, his 
wise wife, anda sexy young poet, 
Director Larry Lane misses the 
play's sardonic undertones; it isn't 
a Shavian version of Mother 
Knows Best, But he comes up with 
a solid and ingratiating production 
, anyway, marked by. superb perfor- 
mances by Donivan-Barton as the 
smitten versifier, Julia Flood as his 


maternal object ot worship, and - 


Faith asa love-struck sec- 
retary, resented by the New 
Repertory , heatre at the Newton 
Highlands 


Church, 
54. Lincoln pipet. Newton 
Highlands, (332-1646), monn 
November 18.-Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3°and 7:30. p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $120 $15. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. No doubt 
the first of many, as Trinity Rep 
Starts the Seasonal attack of the 
killer Scrooges,,with erstwhile 
artistic director Adrian Hall return- 
ing to helm his own and Richard 
Cummings’s adaptation of the 
humbugging hoopla. At Trinity 
Repertory .Company, 201 
Washington Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island (401-351-4242), 
November 23 through December 
23. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Saturday and Sunday. Special 
preview ticket price, $22; $14 for 
students, seniors, and disabled. 
(See story in this issue.) 
CONTEMPORARY INSANITY Il: 
THE SEQUEL. The Boston Baked 
Theatre swings into action with a 


follow-up to an earlier comedy * 


revue. And the new piece proffers 
(along with some leftovers) a fresh 
serving of literate fare, this time 
from a musical-comedy menu 
that's equal parts Stephen 
Sondheim and Saturday Night 
Live. The show takes on topical 
politics (a dominatrix asks whether 
we're into S&L) as well as the 
ia te long-time speciality — the 
angst of modern romance. At the 
Boston Baked Theatre, 255 Elm 
Street, Davis Square, Somerville 
(628-9575), indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8:15'p.m. on Friday and at 7 
and 9:15 p.m. on Saturday. Tix 
$14.50 to $16; discounts for stu- 
dents and seniors. 

DRACULA. If there's a sucker 
born every minute, few have had 
the staying power of Bram 
Stoker's Dracula. Here, in the 
stage adaptation by Ted Tiller, Will 
Lebow stars as the old bloodsuck- 

er, and the veteran local thespi- 

an’s caped carnivore is neither 
particularly sinister nor notably 
sexy. What he is is clammily subtle 
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Annapuma Concerts in association with Harvard Hillel presents: 


Voice of the Turtle 


12th Annual 


lm kchauel.@.¢chame @relalot-tae 
& New Album Release 


— a sort of undead Svengali, 
manipulating his victims more by 
mind control than by unseemly 
transfusion. Under Cathy Fank’s 
direction, the production takes 
itself seriously; what's fun about it 
is that we don't have to. At the 
Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord 
Park Drive, Norwell (871-2400), 
through November 24. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, at 8:30 p.m. on, 
Friday and , and at 7 p. m. > 
on Sunday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Sunday and at 4 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $15 to $18. 
DUGAN’S WAKE. Nightstage 
reopens the new, improved ver- 
sion of its audience-participation 
comedy-mystery about “crime, 
honor, and good-bye Irish- 
American Style.” At Nightstage, 
Main Street, 20- 
3434), from November 16. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 7 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 2 p.m. on 
. Tix $15.50 to $17.50. 
AN EVENING WITH GEORGE 
BERNARD SHAW. Award-winning 
Irish actor Donal Donnelly takes 
on one of the stage’s greatest 
gabbers, in an evening devised 
from the iconoclastic playwright's 
writings. By the Irish American 
Cultural institute at Robsham 
Chestnut 





















"Fascinating...Ecstatic" -NY Times 


SAT. " DEC. 8 8pm 


Tickets: $12.50 ($14.50 day of show) at Concert Charge 497-1118, Out of 
Town Tkts, Kolbo's, New Words, Arborway Video, Harvard Hillel 
Call 524-6698 for further information 


HarvardSq. SANDERS THEATRE cambridge 
























































































































Theatre, . 

Hill campus (596-2200), Novem- 
ber 18. Curtain is at 7 p.m on 
Sunday. Tix $10; $5 for students. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1990. 
“The Fabulous Invalid” continues 
to linger — as parodist Gerard 
Alessandrini, like some humming 
Nurse Ratched, circles the bed. In 
this hilarious new edition of the 
long-running commercial theater 
spoof, Alessandrini, as usual, gets 
the last word and the last laugh 
while assorted icons of the medi- 
um get the last rites. Tyne Daly, 


Mack the Knife into cut-rate cut- 
lery; and Dustin Hoffman's Shy- 
lock, warbling songs from The 
Graduate, are among the gooses 
newly cooked in Alessandrini’s 
oven. At the Terrace Room, Bos- 
ton Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington 
Street, Boston (357-8384), indefi- 
nitely. Curtain at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
Friday;.7 and 10 p.m. on 
Saturday, at 3 and 6 p.m: on 
Sunday. Tix $16.50 to. $24.50... 
GENERATIONS OF THE DEAD 
IN THE ABYSS OF CONEY 
ISLAND MADNESS. The worid 
premiere of Michael Henry 
Brown's drama about “an inner- 
city family inhabiting an.-urban 
world centered on drugs and easy 
hustles.” L. Kenneth Richardson, 
co-founder of the Crossroads 
y, directs. At. the 
Long Wharf Theatre's Stage. |, 
222 Sargent Drive, New Haven, 
Connecticut . (203-787-4282), 
December 16. Curtain.is 
at 8:15 p.m.. Tuesday through 
Saturday and at 7:15 p.m. on 
Sunday, with matinees at 4:15 
p.m. on Saturday and at 2:15 p.m. 


on Sunday. Tix $24 to $29. 
h GIRL’S GUIDE TO CHAOS. 
The.Off Broadway hit by Village 
Voice columnist Cynthia Heime 
offers some hilarious conjectur 


uses Nick's postage-stamp of a 
stage well, and the production is 
lively and frenetic, with three tal- 
ented actresses — Monroe, 
Josette Di Carlo, and Donna 
Manley — spinning their way 
through the show's sassy skits. At 
Nick’s, 100 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (482-0930), through 
November 25. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, 
with a 3 p.m. matinee on Sunday. 
Tix $15 to $18.50. 

THE GLASS MENAGERIE. 


tunes of the downwardly mobile 
Wingfield family launched his 
career, and it remains the single 
work of his untouched by baroque 
sexuality. Here director David Kent 
shapes it with an unobtrusive 
hand, albeit a sure one, getting 
fine performances from Annette 
Miller, whose Amanda is full of 
snappish energy; David Michael 
Fox, whose Tom is more hen- 
pecked than puckish; and Dee 
Nelson, whose performance as 
Laura radiates a fragile sensitivity 
that rivals that of the character's 
glass collection. At the Merrimack 
Repertory Theatre, 50 East 


Merrimack Street, Lowell (508- 
November 


454-3926), through 24. TAY ye AY 
Curtain is at 8 p.m on rhs fOFL 
and Friday, at 8:45 p.m. on ThE CUTTING EDGE OF ROCK 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Wednesday and and at & a. % 
5 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $12 to 


1-800-382-8080 
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Shamanism Works! 
Sat/Sun Nov 17-18 Dec 
Native American spi 4 
cane Se teme 
Associates 617-354-7976 


AMERICAN 1] REPERTORY THEATRE 


secaaniharnce 3 AR © ORR I 
spite, HOMECOMING 
by Harold Pinter 


directed by David Wheeler 


A mysterious and provocative play 
of family passions, sexual 
jealousies, and explosive 

class tensions. 


ge dig 


THEATER © Through Nov. 18 


New Repertory Theater 
Candida 
THEATER © Through Dec. 2 
Lyric Stage 
Woman In Mind 
COMEDY 
Nick's 
— A Girl's Guide to Chaos 
uO VISIT US AT 
, shiais, FANEUIL HALL 
ia | ct 723-5181 
ee Nov. 23, 24 
a coal at 8 


Nov. 25 at 2&7 


R. 
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erat 
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+P , ; 
64 Brattle St « * Cambridge ¢ 547-8300 


CLASSIFIED IN THE 
BOSTON PHOENIX 
AND PLAY TO AN 

AUDIENCE OF THOUSANDS. 


Whether you're looking for a lead role or a lead 
singer, you'll find plenty of leads in the Boston 
Phoenix MUSIC & THE ARTS CLASSIFIEDS 
You'll not only find vocalists, but instruments, 
gigs, rehearsal space, auditions, instruction and 
much more. And if you're looking for 
entertainment-related services, you can't beat 
our AFTER HOURS section. 


LINE ADS: 267-1234 
DISPLAY ADS: 986-5398 pr 


Phoenix CLi.assiFieDos 


, A LIFE IN REVUE. 
show based on the life, loves, 
laughs of Groucho Marx, written 
by his son Arthur Marx and Robert 
Fisher. Marx impersonator Les 


ted with vaudeville steals 

the Brothers, is a delight. The 

, with more maudlin cob- 

bling by the son and his collabora- 
tor, is, as Chico migh 
so good. At the Theatre Lobby, 
216 Hanover Street, Boston (227- 


Newbury Theater, 565 
Boylston Street, Boston (262- 
7779), through December 15. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 

. Tix $5 to $8. 
THE HOMECOMING. Harold 
Pinter’s masterfully mysterious 
foray into the heart of Britain's 
sexual and class darkness kicks 
off the American Repertory 
Theatre’s new season. The play 


half at the Royal Shakespeare 
Company under the direction of 
Sir Peter Hall. David Wheeler is at 


American Repertory 
Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge (547-8300), in 
repertory November 23 through 
January 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $17 to $35. 
FREIGHTS - A WILD 
"60S ADVENTURE. Ace story- 


Presented by 
Concert at the First 
Church Congregational, 11 
Garden Street, (628- 


the draft.” 
in 


5865), through November 24. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $10; $7 for students and 
seniors. (See in this issue.) 
IMPROVBOSTON. impromptu 
entertainment for insomniacs is 
pledged every Friday and Satur- 
day evening by the venerable 
improv troupe, which, unfortunate- 
, specializes in sophomoric for- 
ays into Borscht Belt territory 
and self-congratulation. At the 
Back Alley Theater, 1253 Cam- 
bridge Street, Inman Square, 
(491-8166), indefinite- 
ly. Curtain is at 10:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $8; $6 for 
students. 


INTO THE WOODS. Stephen 
Sondheim and James Lapine's 
post-modernist musical rewrite of 
the Brothers Grimm explores what 
happens to Red Riding Hood, 
Jack of beanstalk fame, and 
Cinderella after “happily ever 
after.” The show garnered three 
Tony Awards as weil as the New 
York Drama Critics’ Circle Award 
when it ran on Broadway. Betsy 
Jocelyn, who replaced Bemadette 
Peters and played the Witch in the 
national tour, repeats the role 
here. At the North Shore Music 
Theatre, Dunham Road, Beverly 
(508-922-8500), through Decem- 
ber 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday, with matinees at 
2 p.m. on Wednesday and Sat- 
urday. Tix $20 to $26.50. 
JULIUS CAESAR. Visions The- 
atre Company, which is dedicated 
to non-traditional casting, here 
performs Shakespeare's tale of 
j , fateful- 
ly dismissed omens, character 
assassination, and, of course, 
backstabbing, a predominant- 
ly young and female, racially- 
mixed cast. For the most part it 
works, but director Sharon 
fares better at coaxing passion 
from her cast during the stormy 
scenes than at keeping them from 
faltering during the more quotidi- 


Street, (868- 
1750), through November 30. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with a matinee at 2 p.m. 
on Saturday. Tix $10; $8 for stu- 
dents and seniors. 
JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK. 


family struggling through the civil 
war in 1922 Dublin is given a sur- 
prisingly subdued staging by direc- 
tor David Wheeler. He mutes the 
play’s raucous mix of tragedy and 
farce in order to make it cohere — 
as well as to punch up its 
Beckettesque elements. The ap- 
proach is intelligent but diminishes 


it say, not-a 


the play's larger-than-life Irish soul 
and bravado. Anne Scurria is mis- 
cast as Juno, Casey's idea of the 
feminine life force. But Peter 

is endearing, if restrained, 
as her scalawag of a hubby, 
“Captain” Jack Boyle. He and 
Timothy Crowe, who does a dar- 
ingly scurrilous turn as shiftless 
sidekick Joxer Daly, go a long way 
toward proving why Beckett so 
loved this play. At Trinity Repertory 

, 201 

Providence, Rhode Island (401- 
351-4242), through November 18. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, 
with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $22 to 
$30; discounts for students and 


seniors. 
ORPHEUS DESCENDING. 
Overwrought and overpeopled 
with portentous characters (a con- 
man, a visionary painter, and 
a Cassandra figure), this 1957 
clinker from Tennessee Williams 
reworks his recurring concern with 
the futility of love under oppressive 
conditions. Under the direction of 
Melissa J. Wentworth, the produc- 
tion falters along with its weak 
cast, the most noteworthy aberra- 
tion being Asian-American actor 
Bruce Chang as the Conjure Man. 
Made up in blackface and feath- 
ers, he crosses ethnic lines David 
Henry Hwang never dreamed of. 
At the Back Alley Theater, 1253 
Cambridge Street, Inman Square, 
Cambridge (491-8166), through 
December 8. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Friday through Sunday. Tix $15; 
$10 for students and seniors. 
PROMETHEUS IN EVIN. A 
staged reading of Iranian poet Iraj 
Jannatie Ataie’s acclaimed drama, 
which explores tensions in pre- 
sent-day Iran in language that 
swings “eloquently from the sharp 
rhythmic soliloquies of suffering to 
the lyricism of emotion recollected 
in tranquility.” Tina Packer, artistic 
director of Shakespeare & 
Company, directs. Part of a series 
of staged readings by New Voices, 
which wants to show “the vigor 
and diversity of English-language 
theatre in the world today.” At the 
Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston Public 
Library, Copley Square, Boston 
(357: , November 20. Curtain 
is at 7 p.m. on T . Free. 
RUMORS. Hollywood Square- 
meister Peter Marshall and 
Marilyn (Woman of the Year) 
star in this touri = 
tion of Neil Simon's latest 
Broadway hit, a “ 


off. At the Colonial Theatre, 106 
Boylston Street, Boston (426- 
9366), through November 18. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Saturday and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16 to $38.50. 
SHEAR MADNESS. The 


dramatis 
personae of this audience-partici- 
pation whodunit (which is now the 
longest-running non-musical in 
American theater history) continue 
to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who 
lived over the unisex hair salon 
where the show is set. At the 
Charles Playhouse, Stage Il, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426- 
5225), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Wednesday through Friday, 
at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $18 to $23. 
SING YOUR WAY HOME. 
Celebrated chanteuse Carol 
O'Shaughnessy sings songs by 
Gershwin, as well as other show 
tunes. At the Theatre Lobby 
Cabaret, 216 Hanover Street, 
Boston (227-9872), through 
November 29. Curtain is at 10:30 
p.m. on Friday (November 16 
or and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 

10. 

THE TEXAS CHAINSAW MANI- 
CURIST. Well-received in Seattle 
and New York, this cabaret show 
is a “comic send-up of all those 
sharp ahd bubbly baby boomers 
who are trying to get a hold on life 
in the 1990s." Michael Alosso 
directs. Presented by the Wor- 
cester Forum Theatre Ensemble 
at the Center for Performing Arts, 
6 Chatham Street, Worcester 
(508-799-9166), through Decem- 
ber 9. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and at 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, with matinees at 5 p.m. 
on Saturday and at 1:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $14; discounts for 
seniors; student rush. 
THEATRE OF ILLUSION. “Worid- 
class magician” Peter Samelson 
displays his mix of 
and poetic symbolism. At the 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Com- 
munity Center, 333 Nahanton 
Street, Newton Centre (965-7410), 
November 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Saturday. Tix $14; $12 for stu- 
dents and seniors. 
TRU. Robert Morse starred in this 
one-character play based on the 
life and works of Truman Capote 
when it was honed for Broadway 
at the American Ri Theatre 
a year ago. He went on to win the 
1990 Tony, Drama Desk, Drama 
League, and Elliot Norton Awards 


bean-spilling excerpt from his 
never-published “masterpiece,” 


himself and others. But Morse 
undercuts the anecdotes with a 
chill of ; bookdom’s bad 


Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont 
Street, Boston (423-4008), 
through November 25. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Monday through 
Wednesday and on Friday and 
Saturday and at 7:30 p.m. on 
(November 25 only), with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday 
and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $27 
to $39.50. 
TWO TRAINS RUNNING. Boston 
premiere of the newest play in 
two-time Pulitzer Prize winner 
August Wilson's cycle chronicling 
the black in 20th-cen- 
tury America. This one’s set in a 
Pittsburgh greasy spoon in 1969 
and exudes a lot of steam before 
picking up same. But the slow- 
vehicle grinds to a 


moving finally 
powerful conclusion rooted in 


acknowledged. The “two trains” 
are Malcolm X, whose rhetoric 
finds its way into the mouths of 
some of the characters, and Aunt 
Esther, a regrettably never-seen 


production, 
Wilson mentor Lloyd Richards, 
hovers between rambling realism 
and somewhat unwieldy jugger- 
naut. And the performances, for 
the most part, capture the poetic 
Pittsburgh patois, with Jonathan 
Earl Peck, as a young man jauntily 
just-out-of-the-slammer, and Al 


at the Boston 
University Theatre, 264 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Boston (266- 
0800), through November 25. 


a lot of money to vacate their 
basement flat. Robin Lefevre, 


the Long Wharf Theatre, 222 
Sargent Drive, New Haven, 
Connecticut (203-787-4282), 


p.m. on Saturday, and at 7:30 p.m. 
on Sunday, with matinees at 4 
p.m. on Saturday and at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $14 to $16. 

WOMAN IN MIND. Britisher Alan 
Ayckbourn’s unusually dark-hued 
satire is about a housewife who 
cracks up, choosing dashing 
domestic drab 


over . 
A disturbingly comic portrait of 
willed it, Ayckbourn’s 
suburbanized version of The 
Snake Pit should be seen, though 
the Lyric production, unevenly 
directed by Robert Bouffier, sacri- 


ter in the madness but not the 
madness in the laughter. At the 
Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, 
Boston (742-8703), through 
December 2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Wednesday and Friday, at 5 
and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $13.50 to 


$17.50. 

WOMB FOR RENT, A PRO- 
CHOICE COMEDY. The 
Sleeveless Theatre, an all-women 
ensemble, “provides comic relief 
for the blues by taking 
the abortion issue through a 
vaudevillian romp.” At the Boston 
Baked Theatre, 255 Elm Street, 
Davis Square, Somerville (628- 
9575), through November 18. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $10; $2 discount for students. 
WOMEN OF TRACHIS. This stu- 
dent production is a rare opportu- 
nity to see Sophocies’s tragedy in 
a translation by Ezra Pound. 
Directed Annie 
Loui. At the Laurie Theater, 
Brandeis University, Waltham 
(736-3400), through November 18. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $8; $7 for students. 
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*kx*x1/2 John Patitucci, 
SKETCHBOOK (GRP). In his third 
album as a leader, John Patitucci 
cooks up unexpected harmonies 
in the contemporary mold of gui- 
tar-like “lead” bass players. In his 
ballad “If You Don't Mind,” 
Patitucci’s bass raises its sweet 
voice to blend with John Crosse’s 

sax. Then, in “Scofile,” a 
piece Patitucci wrote for John 
Scofield, the bass drives the rac- 
ing guitarist with a catch-your- 
breath “walk” of choppy, angular 
fusion. 

Patitucci moves deftly among 
six-, five-, four-, and three-man 
sets, inspiring each of his soloists 
to fly. Michael Brecker on tenor 
sax plays a bebop frenzy over 
Patitucci’s bowed acoustic back- 


post-“Purple Haze” funk that 
serves as a superstructure for 
Patitucci’s tight harmonic weav- 
ings on electric bass. 


The unpretentious sketchbook 
theme allows room for supple 
experiments fast exchanges 


the tenor sax as an angling, 
urbane voice with synthesizer 
embellishments. The sum of these 
dozen “sketches” is not modest. 
Former sideman to Chick Corea 
and others, Patitucci is on top as 
leader and inventor. 

— Jack Kimball 


** Stan Getz, BILLY HIGH- 
STREET SAMBA (EmArcy). 
Getz, a virtual phoenix in his 60s, 
can play his golden-toned tenor 
sax with as much verve and 
as ever, but you'd never 
know it from this anemic set, 
which was cut with some slick and 
talented fusion lads, like bassist 
Mark Egan and keyboardist Mitch 
Forman. Getz gamely makes the 
changes (he's always willing to try 
a new setting), but he sounds 
cramped, a little out of sorts, his 
lemony edge gone sour. (His 
work is so airy and over- 
refined it comes on like a flute.) 
Guitarist Chuck Loeb's airtight but 
stifled tunes are the problem: all 
lick and no bite. Getz deserves 
better material to sink his teeth 
into than this glib stuff — try hear- 
ing him with the likes of his fellow 
romanticist, and long-time band- 
mate, pianist Kenny Barron. Billy 
Highstreet (Hoogstraat), by the 
way, is the lean, fast-talking, witty 
Dutchman who's been Getz’s tour 
manager for a decade. 
— Fred Bouchard 


WORLDBEAT 


*kkxx Various Artists, SPIRIT 
OF THE EAGLE: ZIMBABWE 
FRONTLINE, VOL. 2 
(Virgin/Earthworks). During the 
‘70s, Zimbabwean musical innova- 
tor and firebrand Thomas 
Mapfumo forged a peppery pop 

called chimurenga, or “strug- 


gle music." Chimurenga guitars 
evoked the persistent plinking 
melodies of the Shona people's 
centuries-old mbira (thumb piano) 
music. But the lyrics spoke of the 
very present horrors of 
's war for 

Since then, younger groups like 
the Bhundu Boys, the Four 
Brothers, and the New Black 





Hindu Love Gods: Peter Buck, Bill Berry, Mike Mills, Warren Zevon- 


Eagles have revved up and 
expanded Mapfumo's meditative 


the robustness of Zimbabwean 
. There are moments of South 
African jive influence, as in the 
Four * “Vambozha Vauya,” 
and of Zairean rhumba/soukous lilt 
in Jonah Moyo's “Wenhamo 
Ndewe Nhamo” (CD only). But this 
compilation distinguishes itself 
with a sharp focus on the loping 
mbira, chimuren- 
ga, and its feisty offspring, jit — in 
short, the sounds that put 

Zimbabwe on the 3 
In addition to two fine new 
includes 


numbers, Eagle 
three tracks by the New Black 
Eagles, the most Mapfumo-like of 
the younger bands, and three 
smokers Four Brothers, a 
group well poised to step into the 
shoes of the internationally suc- 
cessful but now-defunct Bhundu 


*xk*k* Muzsikés, BLUES FOR 
TRANSYLVANIA (Hannibal). 
Muzsikas of Hungarian 
folk musicians who, like many 
before them (including Béla 
Bart6ék), have turned to the 
Romanian region of Transylvania 


against 
Transylvania. The music itself is 
extremely folk- and just a 


little exotic, full of snaky 
vocals that skirt the fringes of 
Western tonality (reminiscent of 
the Trio Bulgarka), and strange 

magnificent instrumentation: hurdy- 
gurdy, bagpipes, zither, and tam- 
boura. The atmosphere Muzsikas 
create with their new arrange- 
ments of these traditional songs is 
mesmerizing, strikingly modern, 
and sometimes close to blues, 
though not as much as the title 
suggests. Excellent notes by Joe 


OFF THE RECORD | 


Boyd, lyrics in English, and, be 
thankful, no mention of vampires. 
— Mac Randall 


*1/2 Hindu Love Gods, HINDU 
LOVE GODS (Giant/Reprise). 
Hindu Love Gods probably don't 
want to be taken seriously. Any 
time established rockers (in this 
case Warren Zevon plus R.E.M.’s 
Peter Buck, Mike Mills, and Bill 
Berry) get together under an 
assumed name and bang out a 
batch of cover tunes, you can bet 
that tongues are being planted 
firmly in . 

Unfortunately, Hindu Love 
Gods’ concept is unoriginal: take a 
batch of not-very-obscure biues 
tunes and subject them to leaden 
rock arrangements. This is already 
the guiding principle of most of the 
music that dominates AOR radio, 
So it’s surprising to find a group of 
“alternative” musicians responsible 
for such an undertaking. The band 
sound on two 
Robert Johnson songs (and on 
Boy” and “Wang Dang Doodle”), 
and atrocious on Albert 
King's “Crosscut Saw” and the 
New Orleans classic “Junko 
Pardner,” two songs that reveal 
their glaring rhythmic shortcom- 
ings. 


Woody Guthrie's “Vigilante 
Man.” is fairly well rendered, but it 
pales next to Bruce Springsteen's 
more harrowing rock version on 
the Guthrie tribute A Vision 
Shared. The redeeming moment is 
the band’s garage-rock version of 
s: Beret,” which reveals 
that Prince's hook is at least partly 
similar to the three chords Zevon's 
“Werewolves of London” is built on. 

— Jake Gurainick 


%** Guitar Workshop, TRIBUTE 
TO OTIS REDDING (JVC). This 
well-intentioned instrumental album 
ultimately fails to give Otis his due. 
Redding was a soulful, energetic 
performer, a man who made music 
from his own sweat and blood. This 
is mostly slick and glossy, the 
fusion-inclined product of players 
who've become bound by the per- 
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fectionist requirements of studio 
work; it’s too dry and clinical. 

Nonetheless, Steve Cropper 
slices nicely through “(Sittin’ on) 
the Dock of the Bay,” a song the 
former Stax linchpin originally 
waxed with Redding, and Phil 
Upchurch turns in the most emo- 
tional of the CD's seven tunes with 
a funk-and-gospel-flavored read- 
ing of “These Arms of Mine.” 
Steve Lukather (Toto), Jay 
G " Johnson, 
Parks, and Arthur Adams also 
contribute. 













Oy i 


WEEK 





—Ted Drozdowski 


*x Bette Midier, SOME PEO- 
PLE’S LIVES (Atlantic). Bette 
Midler sounds 


soft-spoken on her latest album. 
She starts off with a den mother's 
enthusiasm on the campfire sing- 
along “One More Round,” then 
setties down to lullabies. The 
understated effect works on the 
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title track but grows ~ 
ee ee 1 Jane's Adicio te Jo Heat st 
when power vocals are expected, 2 Pubic image Lf. Greatest Hts £0 Far 
or needed, they never come. 3 The Cure 
Cole Porter's “Miss— Otis 4 Depeche Morte 
Regrets,” a semi-comic tale of a GS ms az 
woman scomed, could have done : oe 
with a slice of the brass and : a. om ve 
humor Midler pours into her film ‘ a Chortetene U.K. Heaven Yours 
roles. “From a Distance” floats 10 Pap Brick By Brick 
along like a hymn sung without 11 }~ A tye 
religious conviction. The album 12 The Soup Drapes 
picks up momentarily with 122 pat wm donk aon AL Shoei Down 
“Moonlight Dancing,” Midler’s most 14 Social Distertion 
enticing invitation since she 16 Seke 
crooned “Do You Want to Dance?” 18 Ege Brickell Ghest Of A Dog 
in 1973. She should have infused 17 Les Lobes 
as much life into all 11 tracks. — a ee is 
—- Geeus 4. Cages 70 Wee (Me Was Are You Okay? 
21 The Cavedegs Soy Rides For Siet-ies 
22 Pot Shap Boys Behavior 
CLASSICAL 73 Tes Mera Smet 
24 Daring Busts Crawretadely 
26 Living Colour Theno's the 
xxx Various Artists, CRE- 
ATORS’ RECORDINGS (Stand- TOP 





ing Room Only). Did you know 
that the Mimi in Puccini's 
La Bohéme, Cesira.Ferrani (who 











was also the first ‘ 
recorded “Mi j aeons Mer 1 Jane's Adsictior Been Cases! 
1903, just seven years after the : pope tae’ Den't Ash Me 
world premiere? It’s amazing that a — 7+ 
we can actually hear the voices & Mereisss) Plecadily 
of singers who cre famous 8 Tm Free 
operatic roles in another cen- 7 —— Hemmemes bres & Bae 
ry. ree & Living Cota Types 
Producer Ed Rosen has com- 8 Think ree The Lovers 
piled an extraordinary two-disc 10 Cacteas Twins (capes (ie 
collection that includes ee 
in several different categories. 
There are relatively unknown TOP Boston 
singers, like Ferrani, who ap- /10] ® CcCKS 
Cporen (Pagleccs Covatarka tue 
operas (Pag i, rus- 
ticana, Tosca, Boris Godunov, H — - a od 
Pique dame). There are also leg- g ate pal i Asparagus Tes 
endary superstars in some of 4 Buftade Yoon Brae 
their greatest triumphs: Fran- 5 Lava Beat “Stop Thwe” 
cesco Tamagno, Verdi's first 6 The Visipoties Fall Treatmeni 
Falstat; Sit Richard Temple as Her eal 
Falstaff; Sir Richard Temple as . 
; 8 Big Clock Boy With The Wooden Head 
Gilbert & Sullivan's Mikado and 8 Thott hate Tad Ob 





Pirate King; and Mary Garden as 
Mélisande in Debussy's Pelléas 
et Mélisande. She recorded sev- 
eral excerpts in 1904, two years 
after the premiere, with Debussy 
himself at the piano. Other 
famous singers represented here 
are Caruso, Melba, and Rosina 
Storchio, the original Madama 
Butterfly and Toscanini's mis- 










TOP Moods for 
iT] MODERNS 


1 The New Fast Automatic Big/Fishes Eyes 
Daftodits 






































tress. 2 Thefarm Train 

Some great singers created 3 Jesus Jones Right Here, Rigint Now 
roles in operas we never hear 4 The Chariatans UK. 
about. In 1892, Melba was in the 5 Parts The Devil Made Me Do tt 
world premiere of an opera based 6 Naked Rayges 7 fhayon. ial 
on Tennyson's /dyiis of the King, wy pet kayo 
Herman Bemberg's Elaine. Even e phe ro The Relier Coaster (EP) 
more fascinating are the most @ The Fal The Dredger (EP) White Ligértntr 
obscure singers in arias and 10 Primal Scream Come Together 12" 
ensembles from the most long-for- 
gotten TOP Jazz 





operas. 
The particular highlight on this 
set is unquestionably Victor 
Maurel as Falstaff. He sings the lit- 
tle aria in which Falstaff remi- 















nisces to Mistress Ford about 1 San Ra Aight 

when he was a young page for the : pet herded pr ta dercorag 

Duke of Norfolk, when he was so i 4 sey my Preject — 

slim, so nimble, he could have | & 5 Mente Croft Survival Of The Spirit 

slipped through a ring. Maurel was <<, 8 Jon Hendricks negeie x 
60 when he cut this record | & 7 Suck ia Capitel Hi 

in 1907, 14 years after the opera’s $5 8 Kenny Barren The Only One 

premiere. He's so charming and | iA 8 Frekite Rede! Live At The Stu Gril 

full of character, the small studio | (3 10 Betty Carter Drrcepar TPs 





audience cheers him on to an 
encore, then yet a third encore in 
French! 

By the time. the phonograph 
was invented, many of the singers 
here were already well past their 
vocal primes. Some may never 
have had a vocal prime. And of 
course the sound quality varies 
with each rare original disc. But 
many of these recordings are 
magnificent. | wish some of the 

Wagner or Strauss singers 
were also included. But there's 
something so moving about the 
whole enterprise, I'd hate to part 
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LM LISTINGS 


Pacific Heights 


Film schedules often change with little 
notice. Because of the Thanksgiving holi- 
day, many of the listings below run only 
through Tues., Nov. 20. Many theaters 
also offer midnight shows on 
Thanksgiving. Please call the theater 
before stepping out. 


These listings run from Nov. 16 through 
Nov. 23. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

I: Child’s Play 2: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


I: oo euringy through Thurs. Call for 


BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

I: Return of Superfly: through Tues., 
3:15, 7:45 

li: Mr. Frost: through Tues., 1, 5:30, 9:45 
lll: To Sleep With Anger: through Tues. 
1:430, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

IV: Marked for Death: through Tues., 
1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 8, 10:10 

CHARLES (227-1330) 

95 


Cambridge St. 
I: Walting for the Light: through Tues, 
Be 3:30, 5:30, 7:50, 10 

¢ through Tues. 1, 3:10, 
5a 7:30, 9:40 
ii: Stenpnas Rites Tesegh Fy 120, 
320, par 7:40, 9:50 
CHER! (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 
I: Child’s Play 2: through Tues., 1:50, 
3:50, 5:50, 7:50, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 
ll: Jacob's Ladder: through Tues., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 am. 
ill: White Palace: through Tues., 1:15, 
3:30, 5:45, 8, 10:15; Fri, Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

IV: GoodFellas: through Tues., 1, 4, 7:20, 
10:10 


CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

I: Rocky V: through Tues., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 


ll: Graffiti Bridge: through Tues., 1:45, 
3:45, 5:45, 8, 10:15 
COPLEY 


am, 1, 3:15, 5:30, Ts, 10 (Sun., Thurs., 
no 1046 am. show) Fi, Sal, might 
it: Home Alone: through Tues., 10 a.m., 
10:30 a.m., 12:15, 12:45, 2:30, 3 4:45, 
5:15, 7, 7:30, 9:15, 9:45 (Sun., Thurs., no 
10, 10:30 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 
ili: Miller’s Crossing: through Tues. 
a.m., 12:10, 2:20, 4:30, 7, 9: 


Tues., 10:30 am, 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 
ay , Thurs., no 10:30 a.m. show); Fri., 


Vi: Mr. P Tues., 10 am., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:20, 9:45 (Sun., 
Thurs., no 10 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 11:55 
Vil: Avalon: through Tues., 10:45 a.m., 
1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:30 (Sun., Thurs., no 10 
a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Vili: Presumed innocent: through Tues., 
7, 9:30; Fri., Sat, 11:50 

IX: The Witches: through Tues., 10 am., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:30 

XI: Cinema Paradiso: through Tues., 
10:30 a.m., 1:15, 4:10, 7, 9:30 (Sun., 
Thurs., no 10:30 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 
1150 

Xi: Ghost: through Tues., 10 a.m., 12:30, 
4:15, 7:20, 10 

NICKELODEON (424-1500) 

606 Comm Ave 

I: C’est la vie: through Tues., 1, 3, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 

ll: Tune in Tomorrow: through Tues., 
1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:10 


am. 
lil: Henry & June: through Tues., 1:15, 
4:15, 7:30, 10:10 

IV: The Krays: through Tues., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

V: Vincent & Theo: through Tues., 1, 4, 
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7:15, 10 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston St. 

Reversal of Fortune: through Tues., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 


BROOKLINE 


I: Ghost: through Thurs., 1, 3:45, 7, 9:45 
il: Memphis Belle: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 10 
ill: Avalon: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:15, 10 
IV: Graffiti Bridge: through Thurs., 1, 3, 
5, 7:45, 9:55 
V: Mr. Destiny: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:45, 7:20, 9:45 
CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Circle 


|: Home Alone: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

Hi: Rocky V: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ll: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

IV: Jacob’s Ladder: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 


V: White Palace: through Thurs. Call for 
times. rf 


the Lincoln School begins at 7-90 p.m.on 
Sun. Call for deiails. 

{: Fantasia: through Thurs., 2:30, 5, 7:30, 
9:55 (Sun., no 5 p.m. show); Fri., Sat., 
12:15 am. 

li: Allegro non troppo: through Thurs., 
2:55, 6:20, 8:10 (Sun., no 2:55 show) 
Ariel: through Thurs., 4:45, 10 (Sun., no 
10 p.m. show) 

Films from the New York Underground: 
Fri., Sat., 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St, Harvard Sq. 

The Brattle continues its repertory pro- 
gramming at the Arlington Regent Theatre 
while its home site is being renovated. 
See the Regent listing below for informa- 
tion on current showings. 

FRESH POND MALL, Entertainment 
Cinemas (661-2900) 

168 Alewife Brook Parkway 

|: Child’s Play 2: through Thurs., 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:15 

li: Jacob's Ladder: through Thurs., 2:45, 
5, 7:15, 9:30 

Wl: Rocky V: through Thurs., 2:30, 4:45, 
7:15, 9:30 

IV: Home Alone: through Thurs., 2:40, 
4:50, 7:05, 9:15 

V: The Rescuers Down Under: through 
Thurs., 3, 5:15, 7:20, 9:20 

VI: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 2:40, 4:50, 7:05, 9:20 

Vil: White Palace: through Thurs., 2:30, 
40, 7:20, 9:20 


I: The Krays: through Tues., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 

li: Reversal of Fortune: through Tues., 1, 
3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Hl: Avaion: through Tues., 1:30, 4:30, 
720, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

IV: Henry & June: through Tues., 1:15, 
3:50, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

V: Metropolitan: through Tues., 1:15, 
3:30, 5:45, 8, 10 

Vi: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: 
Fri., Sat, 


Vincent & Theo: through Tues., 1, 4, 
7:20, 10:10 


SUBURBS 


ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 


7 Medford St. 

Beauty and the Beast: Fri., 7:15; Sat., 

Sun. mats., 3:15 

Hunchback of Notre Dame: Fri.-Sun., 5, 

9 

Blood Simple: Mon.-Thurs., 7:15 
Arizona: Mon.-Thurs., 5:30, 9 


i: Flatliners: through Thurs., 4:50, 7:05, 
9:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:45 

ll: Presumed innocent: through Thurs., 
4:40, 7:05, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., noon, 


2:20 

ill: Mr. Destiny: through Thurs., 4:30, 
7:10, 9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., noon, 2:20 
IV: The Witches: through Thurs., 4:50; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:20, 2:15 

V: Quigley Down Under: through Thurs., 
4:40, 7, 9:15; Sat, Sun. mats., noon, 2:20 
Vi: Wild at Heart: through Thurs., 7, 9:20 
BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508- 
927-3677) 

286 Cabot St. 

Presumed innocent: Fri., Sat, 5:15, 8 
Cinema Paradiso: Mon., Tues., 5:15, 8 
Postcards from the Edge: Wed.-Fri. the 
23rd, 5:30, 8 


BRAINTREE, General Cinéma (848- 


IV: Home Alone: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5:15, 7:40, 9:50 

BROCKTON, Wesigate Mal! General 
Cinema (508-588-5050) 

I: The Rescuers Down Under: through 
Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:20, 9:40 

lt: Child’s Play 2: through Thurs., 1:05, 
3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 9:50 

il: Mr. Destiny: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:45, 10 

IV: White Palace: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

V: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 

1:15, 4, 7, 9:30 

Vi: Home Alone: through Thurs., 12:30, 
3, 5:20, 7:40, 10 

Vil: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:10, 4:15, 


7:15, 9:45 

Loews Theatres (508-963- 
1010) 
Rie. 27 
I: Avalon: through Thurs., 4, 7, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun., Wed., Thurs. mats., 1:10 
ll: Rocky V: through Thurs., 5:10, 7:25, 
9:40; Sat., Sun., Wed., Thurs. mats., 
12:25,3 
IV: Jacob’s Ladder: through Thurs., 5:20, 
7:40, 10; Sat., Sun., Wed., Thurs. mats., 


12:40, 3 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema |-IV 
(272-4410) 

Rte. 128, exit 42 

I: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 7, 9:30 

ii: The Krays: Thurs., 9:40 

lil: Jacob’s Ladder: through Thurs., 
12:30, 3:15, 7:15, 9:45 

IV: Memphis Belle: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4,7 

V: The Rescuers Down Under: through 
Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:20, 9:40 
DANVERS, Cinema City, Loews Theatres 
(593-2100) . 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

I: The Krays: through Thurs., 2, 4:30, 
7:15, 9:35; Fri., Sat. 11:50 


midnight 
il: Avalon: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
720, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 
IV: The Rescuers Down Under: 
Thurs., 1:50, 4:25, 7, 9:20; Fri., Sat., 11:45 


p.m. 
V: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 
9:40 

Vi: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:35, 4:10, 
7:10, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 1155 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Loews 


I; Rocky V: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 


4:50, 7:10, 9:30 

lt: Jacob’s Ladder: through Thurs., 
12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 

+ DEDHAM, —— 
aptenpy et Thurs. Call for times. 
I: Rocky V: through 

li: Predator 2: Wed., Thurs. Caill for times. 
ill: The Nutcracker Prince: Wed., Thurs. 
Call for times. 

IV: Dances with Wolves: Wed., Thurs. 
Call for times. 

V: Child’s Play 2: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

Vi: The Krays: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vil: Jacob’s Ladder: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 


for times. 
X: Fantasia: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

Xi: Avalon: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xi; Marked for Death: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

XIN: White Palace: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

XIV: Ghost: through Thurs. Call for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema !-VI 


Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:20, 9:40 

ii: Graveyard Shift: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:45, 9:45 

ill: White Palace: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:40, 9:55 

IV: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:20, 
7225, 9:55 

V: Pacific Heights: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:55 
Vi: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 
10 


HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337- 


5353) 

Hanover Mall, Ries. 3 and 53 

I: Home Alone: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:25, 5:35, 7:45, 9:55 

4 Mr. Destiny: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 


Me Child’s Play 2: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:30 

IV: Jacob's Ladder: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:20, 7, 9:30 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749- 


1: Henry & June: through Thurs., 7, 9:40 
ll: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 7:15, 9:40; Sat., Sun., Wed. mats., 


: Avalon: through Thurs., 12:20, 3, 7, 
40 


IV: Jacob's a through Thurs., 
12:30, 3, 7:35, 9: 

V: Rocky V: hn Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
4:50, 7:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat. 11:50 

Vi: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 
12:50, 3:15, 7:40, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:05 
am. 


Presumed Innocent: Sat., 7, 9; Sun.- 
Wed., 8 

A Salute to Rocky and Bullwinkle: 
Thurs., 8, Fri. the 23rd, 7, 9 

NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964- 
6060) 

1296 Washington St. 

|: Fantasia: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
4:45, 7:15, 9:25 

i: The Rescuers Down Under: through 
Thurs., 11:40, 1:50, 4:10, 7,9 

iil: Henry & June: through Thurs., 1, 
4:15, 7:20, 9:45 

IV: The Outside Chance of Maximilian 
Glick: through Thurs., 12:40, 2:40, 5, 7, 9 
V: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 
8:55 

Vi: Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:05, 7 

Vil: : through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:05, 4, 5:50, 7:55, 9:45 

IX: Yaaba: Fri. the 23rd. Call for times. 
PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 
North Shore Center 

|: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 
1:10, 4, 7, 9:20 

li: Child’s Play: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:20, 9:20 

li: Home Alone: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773- 
5700) 

1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 

I: Rocky V: Wed., Thurs., 11:30 am., 2, 
4:36, 7:05, 9:35 

ii: Predator 2: Wed., Thurs., 11:35 am., 
2:10, 4:35, 7, 9:35 


iil: Child's Play: through Thurs., 11:40 
a.m,, 2:15, 4:30, 7:10, 9:35 

IV: White Palace: through Tues., 11:35 
am., 2:10, 4:35, 7:10, 9:30 

V: Jacob’s Ladder: through Thurs., 11:30 
a.m., 2, 4:30, 7:05, 9:30 

Vi: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 
11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 9:30 

Vil: Ghost: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 


times. 

li: Rocky V: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ili: The Rescuers Down Under: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Predator 2: Wed., Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: The Nutcracker Prince: Wed., Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vi: Three Men and a Little Lady: Wed., 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Vil: Dances with Wolves: Wed., Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vili: Child's Play 2: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 


IX: The Krays: through Thurs. Callefor 
times. 
X: Jacob’s Ladder: through Thurs. Call 


for times. 

Xi: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Xi: Sibling Rivalry: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 


Xi: Marked for Death: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 
op Destiny: through Thurs. Call for 


Plc: through Thurs. Call for 


Vt Pool Heights: tough Thurs. Cal 
for times. 
ee ee 


nl: Ghost: through Thurs. Call for 


SALEM, Loewe Theatres (505-4700) 
East India Mall 

|: Graveyard Shift: through Thurs., 5:20, 
7:20, 9:20; Sat., Sun., Thurs. mats., 1:20, 
3:20 

ll; Postcards from the Edge: through 
Thurs, 7:10; Sat., Sun., Thurs. mats., 3:10 
IV: Sibling Rivalry: through Thurs, 7:15, 
9:15; Sat., Sun., Thurs. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15 

SCITUATE, Entertainment.Cinemas (545- 


0045) 
Front St. Scituate Harbor 
I: Rocky V: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7, 


SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628- 
7000) 
35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 


<eahe ReckP~v: through Thuts., 1, 2, 3:20, 
} £4:30,5:30, 7:15, 7:45, 9:40, 10:10; ' 


XIX: Reversal of Fortune: through 
Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7:20, 10; Fri., Sat 
12:05 a.m. 

X: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:10, 4:15, 7, 
9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Xi: White Palace: through Thurs., 1:40, 
4:40, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat. 11:50 

Xi: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 1:10, 
4:05, 7, 9:55; Fri., Sat. 11:50 


(625-5700) 

Davis Square, Somerville 

World: through Thurs. 7:15, 9; 
Fri., 10:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 4 
STONEHAM Flick (438-6600) 
Rte. 28, Redstone Center 
|: Postcards from the Edge: through 
— 7:20, 9:30 

ll; Presumed innocent: through Thurs., 

7, 9:30; Sat., Sun., Wed. mats., 1, 3:30 
IV: The Witches: Sat, Sun., Wed. mats., 
1, 3:30 
STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema 


i: White Palace: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 
WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840 ) 


., 7:30, 9;40; Sat., Sun. mats., 


ll: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 7, 9:40; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 4 

ti: Child's Play 2: through Thurs., 7:30, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30 
IV: Memphis Belle through. Thurs., 7:15, 
9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3,5 


li: Rocky V: through Thurs. Call for times. 
lit: Predator 2: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

IV: The Nutcracker Prince: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vi: Child's Play 2: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
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Vil: Sibling Rivalry: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 
Vill; White Palace: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 
IX: GoodFelias: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
X: Ghost: through Thurs. Cail for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON JEWISH FILM FESTIVAL pre- 
sents its final film in the Boston University 


cussion, closes the festival at 3:15 p.m. It 
features Ella Shohat, Levine, Zachary 
Lockman, and Shulamit Reinharz. A 
reception follows. Free; call 965-7410, 
x164. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, 
x319), Copley Square, Boston. “Old Kids 
on the Block,” a series of films featuring 
Holywood teen sensations of years past, 
continues Mon.: at 6 p.m., Babes in Arms. 


Free. 

BROOKLINE ug, LIBRARY (730- 
2368), Main Library, 36 

Brookline. Wed.: at 4 Five Fingers 
(1952). Free. 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION (547-6789), Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. The 
film series of director Raul Ruiz continues 
on Fri.: Life Is a Dream. Admission 


CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9081), 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. “The 
Best of Chaplin” continues Tues.: at 6:45 


p.m., rhe fg aneraheny 

SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
noe aa 8214), 690 Washington St., 
begins Fri.: The Gay Divorcée. Fri. the 
23rd: The Story of Vernon and Irene 
Castle. Free. 
COOLIDGE CORNER BRANCH 
LIBRARY (730-2368), 31 Pleasant St., 
Brookline. “Great Britons: A Celebration of 
the British Film” continues Tues.: at 6:30 
p.m., Last Holiday (1950), with Alec 
Guinness. Free. 


EMERSON COLLEGE presents films at 

Zero St., Boston. Fri.: “The 

Theater of the Ridiculous" restores 

Conrad's 

Soltero’s “Lupe,” and Vehr’s “Avocada." 

Screenings begin at 7:30 p.m. Admission 

$5; call 578-8855. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
“France During 


the War" concludes Fri.-Sun.: A Man 
Escaped. Screenings begin at 8 
p.m. Admission $4, $3 for members, 
Students, and seniors. Films shown in 
French with English subtitles (except as 


noted). 
HAMMOND CASTLE MUSEUM (508- 


the 23rd: at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m., Cecile B. 
DeMille's The King of Kings. Admission 


$10. 

HARVARD-EPWORTH METHODIST 
CHURCH (354-0837), 1555 Mass Ave, 
pare au at 8 p.m., be mM 


RANARD PLITANCHIVE (e-10e 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. “New Wave 
Films from Soviet Kazakhstan" begins. 
Fri. at 7 p.m. and Sat. at 9 p.m.: The 
Needle. Fri. at 9 p.m, and Sun. at 4 p.m.: 
The Summé? Heat and\The Three. Sat. 
and Sun.: at 7 p.m., The LastStop. A film 
in the series of documentaries shows 
Sun.: at 5 p.m, Sans Soleil. “Avant- 
Garde influences in Narrative Films” con- 
tinues of Mon.: at 5:30 and’s p.m., Easy 
Rider, The “Women Filmmakers” contin- 

ues on Tues.: at 5:30 and 8 p.m., Naked 


. Spaces: Living is Round. The “Evolution 


of Silent Cinema” continues on Wed.: at 6 
p.m., La Roue. Films are shown in their 
original language with subtitles. Admission 
$4, $6 for double features (discounts for 
bee , and children), except as 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN (495-4731), 48 
Quincy St., Cambridge. “Architecture in 
Film” continues Fri.: at 7 p.m., Luciano 
Visconti's Death in Venice; at 9 p.m., 
Radley Scott's Blade Runner. Admission 


$2. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Fri.-Wed. and Fri. the 23rd.: at 7 p.m., 
the U.S. premiere of /mago: Meret 
Oppenheim, narrated by Glenda Jackson; 
at 9 p.m., the Boston premiere of Celia, a 
film by Australian director Ann Turner. 
Admission $5, $4 for ICA members, stu- 

and seniors. 


dents, , 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, 
x300), 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. “New 
Films from the Republic of China on 
Taiwan” concludes. Fri.: at 6 p.m., Gang 
of Three Forever, at 8 p.m., Sword 
Obsession. “Betty Boop Cartoons, 
Classics by Bob Clampet, and More” 
begins Fri. the 23rd: at 6:30 p.m., “Betty 
Boop Scandals: Cartoons by Max 
Fleischer, 1920s-30s"; at 8:15 p.m., “The 
Cartoon World of Bob Clampett, 1030s- 
40s." Films are screened in the Remis 
Auditorium. Admission is $5, $4.50 for 
MFA members, students, and seniors, 


except as noted. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 

414 Centre St., Newton. The library pre- 

sents films for preschoolers. Fri. at 10:30 

am., Thurs. at 2:30 p.m., and Fri. the 

23rd at 10:30 a.m. Free. 

VALENTE MEMORIAL BRANCH 

LIBRARY (498-9083), Manuel Rogers Sr. 

Center for Portuguese Culture and 

Studies, 826 Cambridge St., 

Wed.: at 7 p.m., “Mainstream Brazil,” a 
celebration of Brazilian cul- 

ture, features Marcel Camus's Black 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Dances with Wolves (1990). Kevin Costner makes his directing debut with this three-hour epic, which is set among a Dakota 
Sioux tribe in the 1860s. Costner stars as a Union soldier who chooses an assignment to the Western territories in order to see this last frontier before 
it disappears. He comes into contact with the Sioux and is slowly assimilated into the tribe, being forced to choose which side he will be on when the 
Native Americans have to defend their land against settlers. Michael Blake based the screenplay on his novel; the film co-stars Mary 
McDonnell, Rodney A. Grant, Graham Greene, and Floyd Red Crow Westerman. Opens Wednesday November 21 at the Charles and the Circle and in 
the suburbs. 











of the lives he's and the 
protective shell his characters 


from the north who, when the 


Whenever he’s.on the verge of 
A mines shut down, heads south in a 


wallowing, he finds a way to kick 


* IK ARIEL (1968). Finnish direc- vintage convertible, taking work place around themselves. He himself in the pants. Coolidge 
tor Aki Kaurismaki's post-noir road where he can find it, and ends up hasn’t found a way to vary his ; 

movie is a deadpan demonstration § sentenced to jail for two years on tone, and the movie isn't lyrical, %*%*1/2 AVALON (1990). Barry 
of just how bad bad luck can be. a false armed-robbery charge. but he never descends into list- Levinson’s dramatization of 50 
The hero (Turo Pajala) is a miner Kaurismaki gets at the static feel lessness or total despair. years in his family’s life, from their 


“AVENVIGORATING AMERICAN COMEDY ABOUT 
CLASS. WOVEY AND GREED. LIVELY. PROVOCATIN E. 
EN\OUSTTEDY ACTED? 


“Audacious. 
A comedy with 
a toxic tinge.” 


—Richard Corliss, TIME 


KkkK 
“Funny, wicked, 


sharp-tongued 
and devious.’ 


—Roger Ebert, 
CHICAGO SUN TIMES 


GLENN CLOSE - JEREMY TRONS 
RON SILVER 


REVERSAL FORTUNE 


WARNER BROS PRESENTS 
AN EDWARD R. PRESSMAN PRODUCTION IN ASSOCIATION WITH SHOCHIKT’ Fit Co. LTD. AND SOVEREIGN PICTURES A FILM BY BARBET SCHROEDER 
GLENN CLOSE = JEREMY [ROMS 
ROW SILVER “REVERSAL OF FORTUNE” “A MARK ISHAM coewarcsx ELON DERSHOWITZ AND NICHOLAS KAZAN ‘rtvite MICHAEL, Rat CH 
“MINE NICHOLAS KAZAN ne'son ALAN DERSHOWITZ. “***“® EDWARD R. PRESSMAN AND OLIVER STONE 


(KE TE . WED THE 
RE mesma i BARBET SCHROEDER iia MAREE ton 
“hasten e Gn aout cus ed ® catae - Sates Gruned 


OR Warmer Bs 
LOEWS 





— Jay Care, BOSTON GLOBE 


“Mesmerizing. 
A spelibinder 
with tremendous 


excitement.” 


— Peter Travers, 
ROLLING STONE 


OO [eae 80)" 


SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


LOEWwS 
SOMERVILLE 


566-4 628-7000 


EAB ODY. BURLINGTON iH MALL 
NATICK 
Pe . it rd 1SA at eae oy} MALL ame 9 
meu'5 99-1310 : ry 


OPP. SHOPPERS WoR 
653-5005 / 237- 5040, 
NO PASSES OR wrest shores aren 


LATE NIGHT BITES 


When late night a ay 4 ts the best of you, tum to the After Hours Classified 
aection of the Phoenic You'll 'Il-find a directory of delis, cafes and restaurants ha to 


satisfy your midnight munchies. To place your ad, Call Phoenix <1: 


267-1234 


BOYLSTON ST. OPP. PRU. 
267-8181 


66.40 40 to "364.4 st. $80 


SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. 
286-1660 
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No film this vear has strung 
It achte tesa fullness of emottt 


SECTION [REE 


immigrant beginnings to the mid 
‘60s, treats their saga as myth, the 
whole American pie instead of a 
slice. What he cooks up for the 
most part is stale stereotypes, but 
there are scenes that hold the 
aura of real life and glow with a 
naive, seemingly spontaneous 
poetry. The film follows Armin 
Mueller-Stahi as the patriarch 
whose European family unity 
unravels in the new world. 
Levinson’'s not very original or 
trenchant critique of America is 
made the more tepid by its being 
spread over four generations — 
he wallows in his metaphors 
instead of ing people who 
forge them. With Aidan Quinn, 
Elizabeth Perkins, and Joan 
Plowright. Copley Place, Harvard 
Square, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


BABES IN ARMS (1939). Busby 
Berkeley directed this Mickey 
Rooney/Judy Gariand “Let's put 
on a show!” musical, which is 
reportedly very entertaining. 


*kkxk*x*xBEAUTY AND THE 
BEAST (1945). Jean Cocteau 
directs the greatest of all fairytale 
films. Josette Day (appropriately) 
is Beauty, and Jean Marais is her 
superb Beast. His castle, with live 
heads in bas-relief on the walls 
and hands that grow out of tables 
to pour wine for guests, is a cross 
between Gustave Doré and 
Salvador Dali. ¥ Running Arts at 
the Arlington Regent. 


CELIA (1990). See review in this 
issue. Institute of Contemporary 
Art. 

C’EST LA VIE (1990). See review 
in this issue. Nickelodeon. 
CHILD’S PLAY 2 (1990). See 
review in this issue. Cheri, Fresh 
Pond, Allston, suburbs. 

***1/2 CINEMA PARADISO 
(1989). Writer-director Giuseppe 
Tornatore’s valentine to me 
movies is the sort of a 

ical story about growing up in a 
seaside Italian village that other 
filmmakers have done much bet- 
ter. But in its warm, inarticulate 
way, it reminds us of why we fell in 
love with the movies. A middle- 
aged man (Jacques Perrin) 
returns to the Sicilian village 
where he grew up and recalls his 
boyhood friendship with the town’s 
projectionist, Alfredo (Philippe 
Noiret). Alfredo becomes surro- 
gate father to to the young Totd 


m that feu 


Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 


EXCLUSIVE 
ENGAGEMENT 
STARTS TODAY, FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER 16TH! 
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(Salvatore Cascio) and mentor to. 
the boy's teenage self (Marco 

’ his adult jour- 
ney of discovery is bewilderingly 
edited, the performances are win- 
ning for the most part. And though 
Tornatore beats dead the you- 
can't-go-home-again-theme, the 
movie repudiates that. This senti- 
mental journey through the land of 
movies takes us home again and 
again. Copley Place, West 
Newton. 


E 

**1/2 EASY RIDER (1969). 
Dennis Hopper's flower-child 

rican odyssey, starring him- 
self as the jangling doper Billy and 
Peter Fonda, moody and inexpres- 
sive, as the hippie philosopher 
Captain America, was never much 
of a movie; the low-grade dialogue 
and heavy romantic repressive- 
ness were fatuous even in its era. 
(If anything, its naiveté has grown 
more touching with the years.) But 
Laszlo Kovacs's photography has 
a beautiful purity, the soundtrack 
is justly famous (what's the last 
time you heard “Don't Bogart That 
Joint” or “| Don't Mind”?), and Jack 
Nicholson, as the alcoholic lawyer 
the heroes pick up on their travels, 
has a hip finesse and a sardonic, 
self-amused charm that cut a 
bristling swath through the sleepy 
film. He’s startling — a high-volt- 
age mixture of W.C Fields, John 
Barrymore, and Eddie Bracken — 
and pitched right on the edge of a 
fresh, contemporary brand of bur- 
lesque. V Harvard Film Archive. 


**k*1/2 FANTASIA (1940). Re- 
released in a new print struck from 
the original negative and with the 
Stokowski-conducted score digital- 
ly remastered, the Disney classic 
is an overwhelming audio-visual 
experience. Seeing it stoned 
would be redundant and unneces- 
sary now. And the Coolidge 
Corer is one of only four screens 
in America showing it in 70mm. 
Coolidge Corner, West Newton, 
suburbs. 


Continued on page 48 
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Superb 
Good 
Middling 
* Bearable 
* A turkey 


“A MASTERPIECE! REMARKABLE, RARE AND SPECIAL. 


together so many right moves. 
American films even try for.” 
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XCITING 
EN TERTAINING.” 


— Roger Ebert 


One Diep oe presents 


“A ROUSING 
ADVENTURE.” 


— Gene Siskel 


1) GET PRS nm, TH HERS BE ane 


Destnbuted by BUENA VISTA PICTURES DISTRIBUTION INC c The Walt Disney Company 


INSELECTED THEATRES 


ENTERTAINMENT CINEMAS AL CINEMA 


FRESH POND 


FRESH POND MALL 


661-2900 ‘235-8020 / 872-4400 
NO PASSES OR DISCOUNT COUPONS ACCEPTED FOR THIS ENGAGEMENT 


FLORIOA Visit * hans Feeney Works 


TOM STEVE TED NANCY 


SELLECK GUTTENBERG DANSON | TRAVIS 


Fhiee Manranda | ittie Nr | 


[PG | Panewra. GuDaNce SUGGESTED <> 


SOME MATERIAL MAY NOT BE SUITABLE FOR CHILOREN 


© touchstone Pictures 


LOEWS 
LIBERTY TREE MALL 


777-1818 / 599-3122 


AGTORS/AGTRESSES 


If you're lookiing for auditions, classes, workshops, or 
rehearsal space, check the Boston Phoenix Music and 
The Arts section in the Phoenix Classifieds section. 


Phoenix crsssrricos 


MUSIC 


To place your ad, call 


267-1234 


and whose 


Continued from page 47 
*k172 FLATLINERS (i 
stunning-/looking thriller. about-five 
medical students who find a way‘ 
to stop and then restart their 
hearts to explore what happens 
after death has been shot by cine- ' 
matographer Jan De Bont and 
designed by production designer 
Eugenio Zanetti ina style that 
might be called hallucinatory 
don't matter because what's on 
screen makes visual sense. For 
the first hour, director Joel 
Schumacher does the kind of work 
so attuned to the nuances of 


WITH FATE (1916). A 

silent Douglas Fairbanks comedy 

that is being shown with a two-reel 

pom a starring. the largely 
and 


unseen, , 
silent comedian Max Linder. 


4/2 GHOST (1990). The sap 
deep in this romance 


| gets 
about a Manhattan stockbroker 


(Patrick Swayze) who is killed dur- 

ing a mugging (a failed pretext to 

Obtain a computer access code), 

ghost tries to save his 

} Sculptor-tover (Demi Moore) from 

othe killer coming after her. 
$ to warn or protect her, 


[ee ayze turns to a medium 
7 Goldberg, mugging mer- 


-clessly) whose fraud rap sheet 


doesn’t encourage Moore to 
believe her. Bruce Joel Rubin's = 
{ constructed script is full of 
les that the director, Jerry . 


er, doesn't notice because .- 


’S too busy drenching the movie 


in.somantic melancholy. Moore —~ 
emotions 


has direct access to her 


: ieee oo otters coneQiy, $0; 


| distinguish what's worth express- 
ix ted though Swayze can be 
Capable of a sexy charm, it’s nei- 
ther his fault nor Moore's that 


Chestnut till, suburbs. 

*kk*XxGOODFELLAS (1990). 
Elect hilarious, and 
vastly- “entertaining, Martin 
Scorsese’s film of Nicholas 
Pileggi’s Wise Guy tells the true 


face. The ‘film.is. narrated by Hill 
(Ray Liotta) &n@ his wife (Lorraine 
Bracco), andto their voices 
Scorsese has-added the 


counterpart of Hill's subjective 
interpretation; we're let in on the 
foo but at the cost of complicity. 


Liotta, though essentially passive, 
has menace and a roiling black- 
ness. The older con, Jimmy 
Conway, is played by Robert De 
Niro as a wilier and crazier version 
of Mean Streets’ Johnny Boy, and 
as crazy Tommy, Joe Pesci gives 
an inspired and scary perfor- 
mance. The violence here isn't 
attractive but the perpetrators are, 
and the movie's ambiguities 
remain long after the laughter, the 
excitement, and the delight. Cheri, 
Fresh Pond, Aliston, suburbs. 
*xGRAFFITI BRIDGE (1990). 
Prince's loony mysticism is back 
with a in this sequel to 
Purple Rain in which the Kid 
(Prince) fights to keep his night- 
club out of the evil clutches of 
Morris Day. The movie is a 90- 
minute dream ballet with an enig- 
matic muse (Ingrid Chavez) who 
may be the Kid's guardian angel. 
It’s also a Christ fantasy with 
Prince as a misunderstood martyr 
to his art because he wants to play 
Spiritual music. Day, who performs 
with the re-formed Time, is set up 
as a shuck-and-jive Antichrist, 
which doesn't work because the 
band’s showmanship overcomes 
the shoddy staging. Prince wants 
the movie to operate on mood and 
look, but everything about it 
seems to slide from your head 
while you're watching it. Beacon 
Hill, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


kk kXHENRY & JUNE (1990). 
Sublime. No one has ever. cap- 
tured the Paris of the '30s, where 
the demi-monde meets the clique 
of artists and literati, as Philip 
Kaufman does in this film 
about the romantic triangle of 
Henry Miller (Fred Ward), Anais 
Nin (Maria de Medeiros), and 
Miller's wife, June (Uma 
Thurman). The movie is about the 
effects of Anais on Henry and 
June, and it's a because 
there's something preposterous 
about the way she affects what 


nl & 


# simply is. The jocence 
P proclaims is & pos@-and a 

, and yet it's perfectly true 
“pecause _ the way she finally 
packs up and retreats to her safe 
home. Each new experience is 
fresh fodder for her prose, and she 
it as if she could lose 

her virginity all over again. De 
Medeiros is a revelation in this 
role; and as Miller, Ward, with the 


barroom 

and amiable Brooklynese, does 
the warmest and-finest character 
acting of his career. As June, Uma 
Thurman manages to be 

and fragile at the same time — it's 
a raucously, painfully funny perfor- 
mance. When the movie's over, 
you're so drugged with the 

that the city outside the theater 
feels like Mars. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, West Newton, 


suburbs. 

HOME ALONE (1990). See 
review in this issue. Copley Place, 
Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 


J 

*JACOB’S LADDER (1990). A 
slick, smarmy attempt to mine our 

basest dreads and fantasies and 
turn aateame into reassuring enter- 
tainment. There is a hint of gen- 
uine terror at the heart of the film, 
but it’s so shameless it uses 
dwarves and dead children and 
Vietnam vets to get the job done. 
Tim Robbins plays a vet who 
becomes convinced that the 


personal 
message. He keeps being pulled 
back to-his memories of Vietnam 
and painful memories of his ex- 
wife and children. The movie, a 
tabloid version of The Pilgrim's 
Progress, is an allegory of what 
must be done before the happy 
ending can be reached. Some 
moments possess an immanent 
evil, and Robbins’s engaging affa- 
bility, and the chimerical beauty of 


; Elizabeth Pefia as his girlfriend, 


* almost shake the movie into night- 
mare. But director Adrian Lyne 
- and screenwriter Bruce 


is diabolically skilled: at 
grotesque details and startling jux- 
, but he-tends to bela- 


bor the stereotypical instead. of 


diving into the mysterious, And 


Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, 
suburbs. 


THE LAST STOP (1989). Soviet 
film about a young man returning 
to his village from the army and 
developing a distanced, startling 
outlook on the life he had always 
taken for granted. Directed by 
Serik Aprimov. Harvard Film 
Archive. 


tickkA MAN ESCAPED (1956). 
Robert Bresson's true-life account 
of a Frenchman's escape from a 
Gestapo prison. Bresson's con- 
centration on the horrors and 
monotony of prison life, and on the 
many small tasks necessary to 
escape, induces you to share the 
ambitions of a prisoner (Francois 
Leterrier) more intensely than in 
any other movie. Filmed on loca- 
tion in Fort Montiuc. French 


Library. 

@MARKED FOR DEATH (1990). 
Worried about the man he’s 
become, jaded DEA agent Steven 


to 


the audience over, and the 
erates villains are gross 
racial stereotypes. When the uni- 
versity professor investigating the 
gangs tells Seagal, “I've never met 
anyone like you before,” you're 
convinced she’s the only one in 
the theater who hasn't. We've all 
seen Seagal/Chuck/Clint/Jean- 
Ciaude/Bronson before. Too many 
damn times. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 
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*1/2 MEMPHIS BELLE (1990). A 
meticulous recenstruction of a film 
genre obsolete for four decades. 
But there's nothing to do except 
admire the handiwork or point out 
the flaws. The movie wastes no 
time reviving the clichés of a 
bygone age. The Worid War Ii B- 
17 crew that survives flights over 
Nazi Germany are a melting-pot 
boiler of American stereotypes. 
Director Michael Caton-Jones ren- 
ders aerial combat with a surreal, 
icy majesty, but he avoids issues 
that might make the film relevant 
or lively; and producer David 
Puttnam’s dedication of all the film 
to all those who fought in the skies 
over Europe in World War ll 


London. With Matthew Modine, 
Eric Stoltz, D.B. Sweeney, John 
Lithgow, David Strathairn, and, in 
a sly, debut performance, Harry 
Connick Jr. Charles, Fresh Pond, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

*&*& kMETROPOLITAN (1990). 
Bright, accomplished, endearing, 
and almost original, Whit 
Stillman's cerebral, stylized film 
about the New York deb-party 
scene shares the narrative mini- 
malism of Jim Jarmusch and the 


pretentiousness. He re-creates a 
marginal, frivolous, and effete 
world makes you care about 
these tuxedoed and 

preppies who gather to discuss 
Socialism, play strip poker, 
bemoan their futilify, and rip one 


another apart with venomous gos- 
sip. Redheaded Tom (Edward 
Clements) is a West Side new- 
comer initiated by jaded, Wildean 
Nick (played by Christopher 
Eigeman as an aspiring George 
Sanders) into this world labeled 
Urban Haut Bourgeois. Tom 
meets the thoughtful, ungorgeous 
Audrey (Carolyn Farina), who 
reads Jane Austen and has a 
crush on him, and it takes him a 
while to discern among the privi- 
leged frumpery what he truly 
needs and desires. It’ takes 
Stillman a while to lift this film from 


mances and a keen eye for 
pathos, absurdity, and dignity. 
Charles, Harvard 


30s, any one of them a lot 
more entertaining. Chances are 
you'll lose track of the insanely 


Gm Tos cutiece: eo come oa 


reset of he cere. greasy 
appears. And 


ergy whenever he 
John” Turturro must use cattle 
prods to keep. himself seething. 
Miller's Crossing suggests the 
Coens may be so consumed by 
old movies, they don’t have any 
personal vision to express. 
They're the first idiot-savant film- 
makers. Copley Square. 
@MR. DESTINY (1990). This com- 
edy rips off not only /t’s a 
Wonderful Life but Jim Belushi's 
previous picture, Taking Care of 
Business. As in that film, he plays 
an ordinary schmo who gets to 
walk into someone else's life and 
find himself behind the wheel of a 
large automobile, with a beautiful 
house, and a beautiful wife, and a 
beautiful girlfriend — who in both 
movies is named Jewel, as if she 
were just another expensive sta- 
tus-symbol possession. The single 
substantive difference is that the 
agent of change is an angel 
played by Michael Caine, who 
saunters through this weightless 
enterprise as if it were his idea of 
a vacation. The icky-sweet ending 
makes It's a Wonderful Life looks 
like film noir. Copley Place, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
*1/2 MY BLUE HEAVEN (1990). 
How can a comedy starring Steve 
Martin as a Mafia wiseguy in the 
FBI witness-relocation program, 
and backed by a cast that includes 
Rick Moranis, Joan Cusack, Carol 
Kane, Deborah Rush, Julie 
Bovasso, William Hickey, and 
Daniel Stern, be so terrible? 
Instead of writing more dialogue 
for these performers, screenwriter 


Nora Ephron pumps up a tired 
(and sappy) subplot. The actors 
work hard enough, especially 
Martin, whose lounge-lizard look 
and expression of third-degree 
boredom in his new sub- 
urb are uproarious. He has almost 
all the movie's funny line readings, 
of which there are pitifully few. 
And director Herbert Ross’s metic- 
ulous finish is all wrong for the 
high-energy, busting-out-all-over 
comedy the movie is intended to 
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NAKED SPACES: LIVING IS 
ROUND (1985). Documentary 
about rural life in six West African 
countries. Directed by Trinh T. 
Minh-ha. 


Harvard Film Archive. 
THE NEEDLE (1988). Soviet 
thriller about a man who tries to 
clean up the local drug trade, after 
his becomes 


a@ morphine 
addict, and finds himself up 
against a Mafia kingpin. Directed 


caee won THE WATERFRONT 
. Written by Budd Schulberg 
and directed by Elia Kazan, this is 
the quintessential “social con- 
science” film of its era. The issue 
is the corruption of labor — or, in 
more personal terms, how the 
hero, dock worker Terry Molloy 
(Marion Brando), deals with the 
conflict between his desire for 


crooked union boss, played by 
Lee J. Cobb) and the impulse to 
come clean and lead the decent, 
honest life held out to him by Edie 
(Eva Marie Saint). The film chroni- 
cles the awakening of Terry's con- 
science; it's the story of how a 
man presumed lost is found, 
touched by finer feelings. Brando's 
performance has been so widely 
imitated and so often parodied that 
it's a shock to return to it and 

how and economi- 


rediscover tight 

cal it actually is. Saint plays almost 

every one of her scenes with 

Brando, and she holds her own, 
; Cobb's terrific, too, and 


urges the men to speak out 
against the corruption on the 
docks; he’s irritating, and so is the 
role. Boris Kaufman did the fine 
photography, and the classic 


fe; Norte ee 18 
“BEAUTY AND THE BEAST” 
at 7:15 (Sat. & Sun. mat 3:15) 


Leonard ; 
the best thing he's ever 
done. Running Arts at the 


*xxTHE OUTSIDE CHANCE OF 
MAXIMILIAN GLICK (1990). 


As the big day approaches, 
the hero gets into the sort of trou- 
ble that leaves his stereotypical 














: YA gorgeous send-up’ 
of Fantasia!” 


iF: 
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Fi 


22 
3 
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33 


fs with a chicken- 
_lt’s mildly diverting, and there's a 
“nice kiezmer rendition of Mozart, 
‘but the ritual isn't probed as 
deeply as it should be. West 
Newton. 


**1/2 PACIFIC HEIGHTS 













Brune Bozzetto's 


Allegro 
Non Troppo 


TARTS TODAY 11/16 


UNITED ARTISTS pesesa ROBERT CHARTOFF-IRWIN WINKLER pooucron 
SYLVESTERSTALLONE ROCKY TALIASHIRE BURTYOUNG SAGE STALLONE 
TOMMY MORRISON wo BURGESS MEREDITH "S'BILL CONTI SW MICHAELN. KNUE, 
wo JOHNG. AVILDSEN "tsaet WILLIAM J.CASSIDY santo STEVEN POSTER: 
fant TONY MUNAFO ‘airs MICHAELS. GLICK "*"S: SYLVESTER STALLONE 
"OS IRWIN WINKLER we ROBERT CHARTOFF **"'s JOHNG. AVILDSEN : 


PG-13]PARENTS STRONGLY CAUTIONED <> oo © 190 Vane Att Pees, RA” 
Some Materia! May Be inappropriate for Children Under 13 ® INSELECTED THEATRES A fights Reserved Bc siates 


MUSIC FROM AND INSPIRED BY ROCKY V AVAILABLE ON BUST IT CAPITOL CASSETTES CO's & RECORDS timate FANAV/SION (ann stiean IN ASSOCIATION WITH STAR PARTNERS 1) .70 


STARTS TODAY, FRIDAY NOVEMBER 16th! 


LOEWS ENTERTAINMENT CINEMAS] | SHOWCASE CINEMAS | | SHOWCASE CINEMAS | [SHOWCASE CINEMAS LOEWS 
NATICK |/FRESH POND]| DEDHAM WOBURN REVERE ||/SOMERVILLE 
A1t GOFF SHOPPERS WORDT | FRESH POND MARA. EE AVE. 1 & 126 EXIT 15a] | Ave. 128 EXIT 35.8 ATE OTT RTE Ci & SQUIRE RO. Ff oF ASSEMBLY SO RIE 9) 
653-5005 / 237-5840 661-2900 326-4955 933-5330 286-1660 628-7000 


NO PASSES ACCEPTED FOR THIS ENGAGEMENT 


house that a young couple 
(Melanie Griffith and Matthew 







coiled, ice-hot performance. He's 
scary as hell and he doesn't get 
nearly enough screen time in a 
picture that needs more of his 
blackly humorous style. Daniel 
Pyne’s script, a descent through 
the circles of legalistic hell in the 
California tenancy laws designed 
to protect tenants, should play like 
a dark how-can-things-possibly- 
get-any-worse comedy. But John 
Schlesinger’s direction is deliber- 
ate and humorless, if efficient; and 
even at its scariest, the picture 
doesn't give you the pleasurable 
tinge a first-rate thriller can. At 
least Griffith brings a sane, intelli- 
gent indignation to the role, and 
her vulnerability never makes her 
soft. She makes spunky seem 
tough again. Copley Place, sub- 
urbs. 


**xxPOSTCARDS FROM THE 
EDGE (1990). Carrie Fisher 
adapted her autobiographical 
novel about her drug rehab and 
career adjustments, but she cen- 
ters the movie on the 
between actress Suzanne Vale 
(Mery! Streep) and her actress 
mother (Shirley MacLaine). What 
was a conventional plot about the 
love life of a mixed-up actress 
a comeback is now a much 
meatier dish about the same 
actress forging a professional self- 
identity in the shadow of an alco- 
holic show-biz parent whom she's 
obliged to live with when she 
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HELD OVER! 


2:30, 5:00, 7:30, 9:55 
Fri & Sat at Midnight 


“A VOICE FOR THE 90's 
SUPERCOOL ¢ SARDONIC COMEDY” 
J. Hoberman, PREMIERE 















A FILM BY 
AKI KAURISMAKI 


ARIEL 


FINAL WEEK! 
4:45 & 10:00 


ae emir | | Calling all stars! Every week, the Boston Phoenix Classifieds help 
1d edt ae | | actors find new roles. If you can act, get on a role by picking up the 
































from rehab. : dl 
sored by Maciaines juicy pert. | LIL UAL | Music & the Arts Section of the Boston Phoenix. 
 comasiog aateime wom uO SUCH THING AS GRAVITY 
and by crector Mike Nichols. They | |i a Sat at Midnight Phoenix cerssricos 


this upbeat success story an old- 
fashioned Hollywood entertain- 
ment. Copley Place, Fresh Pond, 
West Newton, suburbs. 


Continued on page 50 

























COOLIDGE CORNER ff Mi 
ai ~ | | & THE ARTS 


30 Harvard St 


Brookline 734-2500 
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‘wlT'S A 10.0N THE LAUGH METER" 


= Jimmy Carter, CROOK & CHASE 


“A charming movie 
_ formany-ages.” 


- Steve Maitey THE ATLANTA JOURNAL AND CONST ITUTION 


“Quirky and delightful,” 


- Jeffrey Lyons, WPIX TVISNEAK PREVIEWS: “aa 


“Audacious and 
endearing. 


- Michael Medved, SNEAK PREVIEWS 


meee 


SHIRLEY MACLAINE TERI GARR 
wAiliaG 
It the 


EPIC PRODUCTIONS wu SARLUI/DIAMANT mane EDWARD R. PRESSMAN mace SHIRLEY MACLAINE TERI GARR 
“WAITING FOR THE LIGHT” CLANCY BROWN VINCENT SCHIAVELLI JOHN BEDFORD LLOYD 
fos= MICHAEL FLYNN. LINDA KOULISIS “S/MICHAEL STOREY sax EVA GARDOS nespeos GABRIEL BERISTAIN 
we ata A ee RON BOZMAN 


EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 
STARTS TODAY, FRIDAY CHARLES | 
NOVEMBER 16th! on 237-1330 


“ONE OF THE GREAT ROBERT ALTMAN FILMS. 3 


ears reach the intimacy and intensity of 
& THEO.” - jay carr, BOSTON GLOBE 


“AN ALTMAN MASTERPIECE:.. BOLD, INNOVATIVE AND 
PROVOCATIVE...STUPENDOUS PERFORMANCES... 
Tim Roth is overwhelming as “Vincent: Paul Rhys makes us 

see the emotional toll...””- peter Travers, ROLLING: STONE 


“ORIGINAL, MYSTIFYING, SUMPTUOUS 
and FASCINATING. ‘Vincent & Theo’ allows the Van Goghs 
to leap out of history in all their ungainly glory.” 


- Gary Giddens, VILLAGE VOICE 


An original portrait of the brothers Van Gogh by Robert Altman. 


Vigcent 3 Theo 


JOHN DALY. ano DEREK GIBSON present For HEMDALE FILM CORPORATION 
ABELBO pum’ “VINCENT& THEO” starrinc TIM ROTH anp PAUL RHYS 
music BY GABRIEL YARED werten syJULIAN MITCHELL proputep sy LUDI BOEKEN 


pipecreD by ROBERT ALTMAN Hee 


© 1990 Hemdale Film Corporation. All Rights Reserved. © A MAJOR INDEPENDENT 


STARTS TODAY, FRIDAY NOV. 16th 
AT THESE SELECTED THEATERS 


000 0424-1500 661-3737 


moments, it leaves 


Continued from page 49... ‘os 
**xPRESUMED INNOCENT 
(1990). Alan-J. Pakula’s adapta-. 
tion of Scott Turow’'s terse, distinc>. 


tive bestseller is reverent and dull, . 


neither uncoiling the suspense 
that tensed the novel.nor opening. 


the mysteries Of the soul.that- 
the imagination 


made ittinger inthe i 
Telling the story from the first-per- 
son point of view of his hero, 
pie Sabich ba jarrison aos a 


to a aitene pe career in the bed- 
room. Pakula omits the central 
question of the novel: how reliable 
is Rusty?. Cursed with a terrible 
haifcut, Ford looks like an astfo- 
naut’ stricken with angst, or-per- 
haps gas. Brian Dennehy, in an 
colorless performance, 
is the chief prosecutor who's afraid 
his handling of the murder will 
affect him in the upcoming elec- 
tion; Raul Julia is Sabich’s 
defense lawyer and Bonnie 
Bedelia is his wife. Copley 


R 
‘RAISING ARIZONA (1987). A 


zappy, anything-can-happen com- 
edy from the Coen brothers that 
transcends any previous definition 
of. “engineered.” In this gonzo- 
domestic slapstick jamboree, 
every line, every tracking shot, 
every chase scene and kidnap 


about a drawling, sleepy-eyed 
crook (Nicolas Cage) given to 
ppt over convenience stores. 
He gets hitched to a policewoman 
(Holly Hunter), and when the two 
discover she can't have kids, they 
kidnap one of five quintuplets born 
tothe local unpainted-furniture 
king. Unlike the Coens’ 1984 
Blood Simple, Raising Arizona is 
sunshiny and surreal, and it 


its “self-consciousness) that, 


despite-a few thrilling, funny 
exhausted. 
, doel- Coen is 


urbs. 3 

THE RETURN OF SUPERFLY 
(1990). See review in this issue. 
Beacon suburbs. 


Hill, 
*x*kx1/2 REVERSAL OF FOR- 
TUNE (1990). on the Alan 
Claus von Bilow is one of the 


her coma summons up all the 
gravity of the case and at the 
same time parodies it. As 


+ Dershowitz, a nearly unrecogniz- 


able Ron Silver has a stand-up 
comic’s truculence and tartness, 
but he serves best as straight man 
to his client, whose pseudo- 
Oxbridge-accented;.crassly elitist 
nihilism is the film's driving sensi- 
bility — Jeremy Irons's good- 
natured amorality and epicurean 
listlessness wash 


Dershowitz's frantic activity. But 


the kinky barrenness of the 


film dwells luxuriously in that ele- 
gant middie ground between farce 
and tragedy; it's an appropriate 
place for a last judgment on the 
American dream. Paris, Harvard 
Square, Circle, suburbs. 

ROCKY V (1990). See review in 
this issue. Cinema 57, Fresh 
Pond, Circle, suburbs.” 

LA ROUE (1922). Abel Gance’s 
film of a love triangle. Harvard 
Film Archive. 


*kt-KSANS SOLEIL (1983). The 
French filmmaker Chris Marker is 
like a mystical version of Godard, 
with a Borgesian sense of the 
mystery of being in the place of 
Godard's Marxian fillings. In this 
free-style documentary on the 
nature of time and perception, he’s 
a little like Jackson Pollock, too: 
the seemingly random focus of his 
camera, which reaches to iceland 
and Tokyo, is at first, then 
mesmerizing, and after a while 
you begin to see the patterns. 
“The magic function of the eye is 
at the center of all things,” says 
the female voice-over (who reads 
a third-person male narration — 
point of view is one of the myster- 
jes Marker is out to explore), and 
Marker's magic eye is at the cen- 


(1990). Director Charles Burnett 
has been quietly resisting the 
demand that black filmmakers be 
spokesmen for an oppressed 
group. He prefers dramatics to 
polemics, art to oratory. Subtly 
Structured, elegant, 
sh , and richly per- 
formed, this film is his master- 
piece. Babe (Richard Brooks) is 
an upwardly mobile black man 
with feelings of guilt and empti- 
ness exacerbated by his parents, 
who though middle class have 
remained close to their rural roots. 
When Harry (Danny Glover), a 
roving relative unseen. for 30 


Story’ 
suspense. And Burnett vitalizes 
his fable with skill, intelligence, 
and wisdom. He also disturbs. 
Although sleaning. the anger 
remains. Beacon Hill. 


*xxTUNE IN TOMORROW 


Martin (Keanu Reeves), an 
overearnest pup who falls for Julia 
(Barbara Hershey), his aunt by 
marriage and, sneaking around 

back, wins her. 


improbable 

(which we see acted out by a 
troupe who: inciudé Elizabeth 
McGovern, Peter , and 


.P Gallagher 
. John Larroquette) scripted by 


Martin's friend Carmichael (Peter 
Seeercear ies 


be Mark Twain's evil twin. 
Carmichael's scripts begin to dove- 
tail with Martin. and Julia's 


times radiant but never a fully 
drawn character. Nickelodeon, sub- 


Vv 
VINCENT & THEO (1990). See 
review in this issue. Nickelodeon, 
Janus. 


WAITING FOR THE LIGHT 
(1990). See review in this issue. 
Charles. 


*1/2 WEST SIDE STORY (1961). 
Stephen Sondheim and Leonard 
Bernstein updated Romeo and 
Juliet, set it among New York City 
street gangs, and produced not 
only one of the most popular musi- 
cals ever made, but one of the 
worst. The movie version, directed 
by Robert Wise (choreographer 
Jerome Robbins is listed as co- 
director though he was fired during 
production), treats the material as 
if it were a major statement on 
prejudice and brotherhood, and a 
realistic of inner-city life. 
But a measure of the movie's 
might be the a of 
Natalie Wood as the Puerto Rican 
heroine Maria, or the unintention- 
ally hilarious sight of young 
dancers themselves: gym- 
nastically around the tenement 
sets in Robbins's straining-for- 
greatness dances. And since 
every frame strains for that great- 
ness, there's none of the charm or 


you 
American musicals. West Side 
Story is essentially icky-sweet 
romantic melodrama inflated to 


. The 
nomenally bland cast include 
George , Richard ; 
Rita Moreno, and, as the wheez- 
ing old drugstore owner Doc, who 
dispenses moldy wisdom with 
every milkshake, Ned Glass. 
Running Arts at the Arlington 


Regent. 

**&*& WHITE PALACE (1990). 
This sleek piece of Hollywood 
slickness reduces the schmaltz 
and flavor of Glenn. Savan's novel 
to an eminently packageable, eas- 
ily digestible product, but with 
some grit to stick in the audience's 
craw. James Spader plays the 
prim Jewish mannequin with all 
the trappings of yuppie success 
who has been mourning his dead 
wife for two years; Susan 
Sarandon is the burger-joint wait- 
ress 20 years his senior who puts 
the moves on him. Soon mere lust 
gives way to some deeper obses- 
sional, even-pathological need. 
Sarandon's character has more to . 
say in Luis Mandoki’s screenplay 
than in Savan's book, and she 
endows the character with tough- 
ness, depth, and intelligence; pret- 
ty soon she begins to dominate 
the movie's point of view. The 
ending rivals*Pretty Woman for 
smarm, and yet the film is not 
another apology for the upper 
classes but a vindication of those 
victimized by them. Cheri, Fresh 


Pond, Circle, suburbs. 
*kxx1/2 WILD AT HEART 


gerly, with calculation and con-- 
trivance subduing inspiration and 
spontaneity along the way; yet ulti- 
mately he claims the genre for his 
own. Nicolas Cage and Laura 
Dern play Sailor and Lula, who, 
after he’s served a jail term for 
manslaughter, head west in his T- 
bird convertible, fleeing Lula’s 
shrewish mother (Diane Ladd), 


and Dern evoke a sweet and 
thing Lynch has done before, 
ble / they're engaged in inven- 

tive, lusciously photographed love- 
making or in sleepy, free-associa- 
tive conversations. But Cage's 
Elvis riffs grow into stilted manner- 
isms, and Dern's local-color cute- 
ness grates. And the allusions to 
The Wizard of Oz straitjacket 
Lynch’ s imagination. Still, he 


Ladd’s melodramatic and. slyly 
subtle portrayal ‘of the castrating 
mother standing in for Blue 
Velvefs Frank Booth, the movie 
can be seen as an exorcism of 
sexual demons, allowing a 
glimpse of this wild world’s weird- 
est thing — love. Arlington 

**xxTHE WITCHES (1990). 
Although flawed, Nicolas Roeg’s 
film. of Roald Dahl's novel is 
sweet, dark, and exhilarating, a 
delight. A young boy, Luke (Jasen 
Fisher), visiting his Norwegian 
grandmother (Mai Zetterling) is 
frightened and fascinated by her 
tales of witches. When his parents 
are killed in an accident, he and 
his grandmother move to England, 
where he meets his first witch. 
Moving to a seacoast hotel, the 
pair stumble onto a convention of 
witches led by the Grand High 
Witch herself (Anjelica Huston). 
Huston exults in the comic creepi- 
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STOP BY THE PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS OFFICE AND 
PICK UP YOUR FREE PASS T0 A SPECIAL SCREENING OF 


If MISERY loves company... 
--- you're in luck! 


Stop by the Phoenix Classifieds Office and pick 
up a FREE pair of passes (while supplies last) to a 
special screening of MISERY, the highly antici- 
pated film directed by Rob Reiner, based on 
Stephen King's best selling novel. 


MISERY is the suspensful tale of a best selling 
author who is held captive by his number -one 
fan. MISERY stars James Caan as novelist Paul 


Tickets for this special screening are Sheldon, and Kathy Bates as the deranged fan. 


only available through the Cn iss 
Phoenix Classifieds Office... ESS Sifie cts 


..So stop by today while they last! (one block from Fenway Park) 


é ae aij want to champion this film.” 
Errol Morris, Director of The Thin Blue Line 


4 “Complex World is the movie’ or. ‘anyone-who thinks 

apie rock,' n' roll is a good idea.” ‘ 

3 ~ —The Boston Phoenix 
“ Absurdity aces cae lands like an electric shock to 
the funny bone 

—The Boston Globe 

“Don't miss Complex World. It's like Boris and 

Natasha meet Woody Allen at the Heartbreak Hotel.” 

—Lory Smith. U.S. Film Festival 


“Complex World is sere a hit. veverers 1/2.” 


— Providence Journal 


Complex World tells the story of one memorable evening at a rock and roll 
night club, the Heartbreak Hotel. An oddball band of terrorists plan to make 
their mark against the establishment by blowing up the Heartbreak Hotel and 
everyone in it. Except the establishment doesn't care. Heartbreak Hotel owner 
Jeff Burgess, can't get too excited about death-he just wants to run his bar.The 
film is a tightrope act of humor, terror, politics, religion, sex, drugs and rock 
and roll. With a fastpaced rockin’ soundtrack that includes titles like "Dressed 
Up To Get Messed Up" and "Let's Get Naked (And Break Things)", you know 
you're in for a good time! 


PCOMPLEN “iis” 
WORLD stein 


AROCKANDROULCOMEDY 





i (<stehrEOR YS 
CALL THEATERS FOR SHOWTIMES 


COPLEY PLACE 266- 1300 
°100 HUNTINGTON AVE, RCED TICKET $A PARK ! ows y 


COMPUTERIZED ADVANCED 


FLD SP ALP RECITES: « 


, 
a “THE FUNNIEST MOVIE OF 1990!" 
‘e 


MILLER’S 
CROSSING 


FROM THE EDGI! 


Lo it-4.438-]-]3-)] Bele 


© 606 COMMONWEALTH AVE, BOSTON ®PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT NICKELODEON © EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRI/SAT& THURS NIGHTS 


Peer Tren, ROLLING STUNE 


An original portrait of the brothers Van Gogh by me A Ahman 


Viqcent x Theo ... 


KS ST TUANAC AND COMPELLING!” 


» © & & 4 TL \\ \G {\D COMPELLING’ : _ tig DR ae aia c 
CTRIFYING, CHILLING AND GRIPPING a € “fills 


—Roger Ebert. CHICAGO SUNTIMES 


o ———s see — —- 
| DELIGHTFUL COMEDY.” i’. gg, Pogiieag REVERSAL OF FORTUNE (R) _12:06 JANUS EL 


--David Ansen, Newsweek >’ i . —_ S A (R) : Sara is 
Whit Stillman’s <3 ‘: :108- 


i etrpolitay ie 


PG 13 


3 SOMERVILLE | 
ee RTE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SQ. 628-7000 a 


THE RESCUERS THE RETURN OF — 
HOME ALONE (PG) DOWN UNDER (G) SUPERFLY (R) Te. 


[_mwcrrviets) | cms aru opamp Fe 
CHILDS PLAY Ii (R) y, At 


JACOB’S LADDER (R): GLENN CLOSE JEREMY nang 
a ecco OF NE (R) ene a 


es, rare: Sepa Y er hee. 
oi eae ree “ ot ae (aa fs eo 5 
a ee * Aa it 
a: CHARLES fae py @:)3 HILL) Z (i CINEMA 37 » PTT Ty 
' EAC sO 4A 723-8110 fe 84) rons , AR 1s TR. 267-8181 Be DALTON ST. CHILDS PLAY 11 (R) | SHERATON 80S. 536-2870 


WAITING FOR ROCKY V (PG-13) 


ANGER (PG) GRAFFITI ih E (F 
. Tare —}} apy a ae Ms 
~ FORTUNE ae Sve 


A __Wolves (PG-13) _J (MARKED FOR DEATH (RY r= PREDATOR Il (R) 


Ras ate ns See Ree T S. wi ep ue 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 


if you like open 


spaces, you may be an environmentalist. 


Call Lorraine 
Natola 
(617) 926-5480 
or 


Ng and educatio 
and weeke ne i 


Send Resume to: 


Lorraine Nato 


GREENPEACEACTION om 


Writer/ 
Promoter 

of pop music 
has openings 
for interns to 
assist with 
production/PR/ 
management, 
etc., full or 
part-time. 
Great education 
with pay. 


Call Jeff at 


738- 
0044 


TTT} oe 


if 


get 


TOP 


FASHION 
MODELS 
NEEDED 


Call Jeff 
at New Talent Inc. 


617¢566°5901 


71 Arsenal St. 
Watertown, MA 
(2172 


E/O/E 


¥ 
CREATIVE 
PUBLICATIONS 
ACCEPTING 
APPLICATIONS 
FROM po mw. 
ASPIRING. ¢ 
JOURNALISTS. 
EXCELLENT 
OPPORTUNITY TO 
GET EDITORIAL 
DIRECTION AND 
DEVELOP YOUR 
PORTFOLIO WHILE 
COVERING ART 
OPENINGS. 


PREFERABLY 
SENIOR OR 
GRADUATE 

LEVEL JOURNALISM, 
ENGLISH, OR ART 
HISTORY MAJOR. 


SEND RESUME 

& WRITING 
SAMPLE TO 
DEPARTMENT ST. 


‘MAGADING 


126 BROOKLINE AVE. 
BOSTON, MA 02215 
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Our busy Advertising Art Department has openings 
level and experienced Mac arts on both ohne and 


Qualified candidates should be familiar with Macintosh _~ 
those interested in working in an exciti gd 
environment. Please full-time or fr and 

history when sending resume to Dept. M. 


126 BROOKLINE AVENUE, BOSTON, MA 02215 


M/F/H/¥ 


NOVEMBER16-NOVEMBER 22, 1990 


UNITED CEREBRAL PALSY 
ASSOCIATION 
OF METROBOSTON, INC. 


DISABILITY SERVICES 


ASSISTANT MANAGERS & 
CASE MANAGERS 


UCPA of Metro Boston provides community based resi- 
dential services to physicially and developmentally dis- 
abled adults and adolescents.Experienced individuals 
needed to assist with daily living needs, coordination of 
services, and program operations. Some college and prior 
human services experience required. Salary $ 17,000 - $ 
20,000 with good benefits including up to 40 paid days 
off during first year and 80% Health Insurance 


contribution. 
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Temporaries 





545 Boylston St., Boston, MA 02116 


267-7575 


Immediate assignments open in 


¢« Word Processing 
¢« Data Entry 
¢ Executive Secretaries 
«Receptionist 
¢« General Clerical 
Apply today! 


Raise Funds For 
A Worthwhile 
Cause—You! 


Earn $8-$18/Hour 
Part-Time, 
Days & Evenings 


Turn your spare time into cash, raising funds for some 
of the nation's most respected organizations — the 
Sierra Club and the National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vations among others. Call us M-F, 10 AM - 2 pm, at 


576-6100 


Ask us about fully paid training, flexible schedules and 
exeptional income potential as a member of our 
professional automated fund raising team — and our 
conveniente Cambridge location close to the T. 


New BostonGroup 


FOR INFORMATION CALL: 267-1234 Display Advertising 536-5390 x207 
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ARON R RITE 
BUSINESS 
OPPS 


Assemble teddy bears at 
home for profit. Work done 
at home. Send SASE to: Mr 
Earls. 230 Walnut St. Apt 28 
Newtonville MA 02160. 


PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


Earn $500-$1 weekly 
working at home! Send self 
addressed stamped 
envelope to Dept 2. Box 
5735 Bradenton FL 34281 


THEATER GROUP 
SALES POSITION 
available. Seeking or 
ganized. energetic person 
with sales exp for fast-paced 
position Heavy telephone 
pleasant demenor & quick 
thinking req Word process- 
ing. data entry skills (PC) 
pref 617-423-3400 ext 27 


GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


ACCOUNTANTS- 
ZOOLOGISTS 


Place your job listing in New 
England s largest weekly 


267-1234 


Dream girl wnted for MTV 
video Great SS. Must be 
young knockout. 884-4124 


Earn $500-$1000 - wkly stuf- 
fing envelopes Send SASE 
to Mass mailers POB 199 
Boston MA 02101 


Earn $600 or more weekly 
stuffing envelopes at home 
Noexp Send self addressed 
stamped envelope to POB 
190058 Burton Mi 
48519-0058 


Freelance Macintosh profs 
needed for Powerpoint & 
Persuation assignments 
Call MacTemps at 868-8200 


Home worker wanted Stuff 
& address 1000 envelopes 
for $1000 dollars. Call 
317-290-7534 free 24hr 
recorded message 


MALE COL GRAD 25 - Harv 
Sarm - stipend for work w/ 
Disturbed Youth 868-0649 


NO WAR FOR OIL 
Get paid to slash the military 
budget and to halt US mil- 
tary intervention in the 
Middie East & in Central 
America. SANE/FREEZE. a 
national peace & justice 
lobby 1s hiring for a grass 
roots organization cam- 
paign FT. PT. Benefits Cail 
(617) 354-2169 for interview 


Organized person needed 
by spirited Back Bay man- 
agement consultants Run a 
1-person shipping & suppl 
room Variety of duties é 
responsibilities Support a 
team of frendily national! 
trainers FT. lifting rea Cail 
Michelle. 262-544 


P/T radio/TV monitors 
Mornings or eves Call 
Pameia 9-5 or Fred Enten- 
man 6-midnight 266-2121 


SAUTE CHEF 
Small creative Italian rest 
seeking expd & creative 
saute cooks w/ knowledge 
of nouvelle cuisine Must 
nave 4yrs restrnt exp Apply 
" person or send resume to 
The Black Goose 21 
Beacon St Boston 02108 
(Next to State house) 


—————— 
HIRING IMMEDIATELY 
Call the Massachusetts 
county job tine 
1-900- 884 8884 

amitors. security 
‘uarcds warehouse workers 
“"ivers mechanics and of 
tice helpers Will train $15 
hone fee 


WAITSTAFF 
New Boston Deli has need 
for exp d wait staff. Exc refs 
req. MOTHER'S HOURS 
AVAILABLE. 437-9327. 
ask for Mary Ellen 


ADULT 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 

ATTRAC TIVE FEMALE 


DANCERS OVER 18 
WANTED 


EARN $1000/$1500 


per week. Flexible hours 
1-800-969-4475 


AU PAIR UNDER 
CARIBBEAN SUN 
Happy married couple (30 s) 
seeks responsible meliow 
female (21-) as_ traveling 
companion and au pair for 
mid-February vacation. Ex- 
penses paid in exchange for 
gentile assistance with chiid- 
care during a weeklong 
sunshine escape to an idyllic 
clothing optional Caribbean 
resort on the beautifut 
French Island of St Martin If 
you are an easy-going 
nonsmoking friendly spirit 
that would like a break from 
the cold North winter. please 
introduce yourself with 
photo & phone to Box 6671 


DANCERS 
WANTED 


21 years or older No ex- 
perience neccessary Appl 
at Naked Eye Cabaret eee 
pasha. St. Boston 
426-7462 


CHANCE FOR $$$$ 


DANCERS 
WANTED 


Top salaries paid 


THE GREATEST EXOTIC 
FEMALE REVIEW 
IN THE WORLD 


Tom Caruso s 
Celebrity Room 
1050 Revere Beach Pkwy 
Chelsea. Ma 02150 


617-889-4911 


x FEMALES = 
% WANTED ¢ 


arn't the best pay in New 
England! No Experience 
neccessary Escorts 
provided for your protection 
America s Finest 


617-338-9565 


GO-GO DANCERS 
WANTED. 


$1000 
PER WEEK PLUS TIPS' 
WHY WAIT. CALL NOW" 


203-334-9285 


FEMALE 
sei one DANCERS. 
S 500 per week Locai 
= resin and international 
‘ookings Conatact SEP 
1-800-342-SHOW 


FEMALE 
EXOTIC 
DANCERS. 
$600-1500/PR WK 


Local national and inter- 
national bookings Conatact 
SEP 617-595-8191 


WANTED Ms & Fs for adult 
cable television production 
Call 508-852-8007 


| deinen ean 
SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


EAP Consultant Masters 
evel Therapist available to 
lesign and/or implement 
EAP services Specialist in 
addictrve disease and men- 
utiness Call 728-1419 


TUNE INTO 
THE JAZ 
BRUNCH 
SUNDAYS 

ON 


PLAS (OL 


BOSTON PHOENIX RADIO 


$2500 $10,000 $5000 CASH 
GUARANTEED GEDIT_°* GUARANTEED 


To Start Expand Your Business 


NOW!! 


PRE-APPROVED 


UNSECURED 
Mastercard/Visa 


Can Be 
Issued with our 
Amazing Recording 


1-900-872-7333 


$49.95 Call Reimbursment With Care 


NEW and EXCITING 
IDEA! 
| GREETING CARDS BY PHONE | 


eX Itworks Like Tris: ¢ i 
AS Cal 1-900-VIP-GREET 


You will hear a pre-recorded 
1 greeting such as a Bthday, Aniver ¢ 
tsa, Gat Wel Vain Mater 
| Dayor ANY OCCASION 1) lriend § 
tr aLoved Chea! atine ded ¢ 1 
; your choice, pus you can add a 
| message in your own vorce. 
{magne How Happy You 
| Family & Friends will be to 
| Receive such a Greeting-CALL 


1-900-VIP-GREET 


1-900-847-4733 
Only $1.40 a Minute 
No Long Distance Charges 
CALL 24 HOURS A DA 


ARTE 
BUSINESS 
SERVICES 


GHOST WRITER 
AND EDITOR Proposal 
Resume Academic 
Study/Thesis: Newsletter 
Autobiography. NE 
SCRIBE 926-6116 


Vital stats from Mass license 
plates Write Box 46 Lyn- 
ntieid MA 01940 


AND DANCE. 


NO RISK! 


NO ONE REFUSED! 
No Credit Check '* No Co-Signers 
It’s guaranteed in Writing 


Pay $50 Mo. for $5000 © No interest 
Amazing Recording Tells All 


100% feney Balk Dadnnd 


eee 

GET OUT OF DEBT! 
Immediate relief! Major debt 
consolidation company will 
advance $1000-$30.000 
Guaranteed program with 
90°. approval. Bad credit no 
problem! 1-800-926-3941 
24 hrs. 7 days 


‘soeimmpee se mcsn 
DATING 


Jewish Introductions Inter- 
national. Local all ages 
800-442-9050 


ROMANCE ts back in your 
area Dont just daydream 
Call 717-848-1408 
PLATIME Dating Service 
©OB 3355 York PA 17402 
For instant introductions 
call 1-900-820-3325 


TAKE YOUR DREAM 
DATE ON VACATION 
TO FLORIDA, THE 
BAHAMAS OR MEXICO 


976-DATE 

sot see how you can qualif 
for prepaid vacation for 2' t 
icky winners each week wil! 
wi). a Coupon booklet that 
entities the user to fabulous 
vacation and free gifts. For 
complete details on how you 
car be a lucky winner call 
976.3283 and press #5 (95 
ents per min/1.95 1st min) 


BOATS! BIKES! BRASS 
BEDS! If you have to sell it, 
we can help! FOR SALE sec- 
tion in LIFESTYLE reaches 
200.000 people a week! Call 


1-900-726-5622 


Men Call 19762211 
Women Call @1 9762233 


Women Place Ads No Fee 
617° 621° 1727 
Men .99/min Women .69/ ain 
Alternate Lifes.yles 
1997697676 @ © sfmin 
Man to ’Aan 
1°976¢262F @ .99/min 


SINGLE 
GIRLS 


IN YOUR 
AREA!!! 


1-900-820-3838 


Meet girls in your 
area who would 
like to meet 
someone like you 
tonight!!! 
$3/min. 


SINGLES LINE 


Boston s easiest way 
to meet singles 


1-976-1200 


Only S$ 89/min 


REAL 
GIRLS 


IN YOUR AREA!!! 
1-900-820-3355 


Meet girls in your 
area who wou 
like to meet 
someone like 
you fonight!!!! 
3/min. 
Must be 18 yrs. 


i ttteeneinemenetinnmntieniaemeentl 
NEVER ENOUGH TIME? 
Let us help. Persona! Home 
Services Home Cleaning 
Windows. Meal Prep. Em- 
ergency & Moving. Clean- 
ups Offices. Post Conde: 
tron & Renovation. (617) 
288-3670. Free Estimates 
Danny 24 HOURS Dor's 


SR 
CLEANERS 
a 


P&L 
CLEANING 
COMPANY, INC. 


RESIDENTIAL S 
COMMERICAL 
Looking. for cleaning and 
1amtonal cleaning contracts 
in the Boston area. Class A 
work. Contact Patrick at 

289-4701 & 


Reliable & experienced 
house cleaning $8/hour ex- 
cetient ref Al 524-7705 


Come home to clean house 
Helping workng families 4 20 
vrs Affordable 665-0194 


anSRATERRR RNAS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


hotographic and Video 

Porttohos Starting at $25 00 

Call alg Studros 
7-599-0977 


MOVERS 


All Type Movers 24 hours 


$35/HR +$1/Mi 
No job too small 524-9294 
1-2 Men & Maxiwan 


282 7195 
Zofia Moving 282-7195 


A STAGE. THAT OLD 
ANCE. THE PLAY'S THE 
THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE 
WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD SONG 
AND DANCE. THE PLAY'S THE THING. 
ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE WORLD'S A 
STAGE. THAT OLD SONG AND DANCE. 
THE PLAY'S THE THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. 
ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD 
SONG AND DANCE. THE PLAY'S THE 
THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE 
WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD SONG 


THE PLAY'S THE THING. 


ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE WORLD'S A 


rile # 


THAT OLD SONG AND DANCE. 


THE PLAY'S THE THING. ALL THAT 
JAZZ.ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT 
OLD SONG AND DANCE. THE PLAY'S 
THE THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE 
WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD SONG 
AND DANCE. THE PLAY'S THE THING. 
ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE WORLD'S A 
STAGE. THAT OLD SONG AND DANCE. 
THE PLAY'S THE THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. 
ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT OLD 
SONG AND DANCE. ALL THAT JAZZ. 


FOR THE WHO-WHAT-WHERE IN BOSTON, 
CHECK THE BOSTON PHOENIX ARTS SECTION 


Beast of Burden 876-2028 


, Van. solo/ duo From $20/30 


hr. Expert. calm. punctual 


BOB’S MOVING 


Are You? 
547-1600 
AND STORAGE 


HAUL ALL 
The best and cheapest 
movers in town. Local and 
long distance. Yours always 
for careful. reliable and per- 
sonal service, Office. apts. & 
houses. No job too Dig. no 
job too small. 322-1679. 
MPDU & fully insured 


ISAAC’S MOVING 
Licensed and insured 
Big and small 
Local and long distance 
Call 617-254-0450 


Marty's Movers. Local and 
long distance Home or office 
Best prices call 232-0437 


MOTION MOVERS 
Local or long dist. Courteous 
efficient service. 277-0525 
1-800-412-4244 


———————————— 
Moving household goods in 
or out of Boston anytime ex- 
perienced & ins. 783-5928 


SHORT NOTICE 


Movers. Experienced Effi- 
cient & Cost Effective 
Lic & ins. MC/VISA 944-7719 


MOVING? 
Man-2 Men and 16° Van for Hire 
CHEAP & FRIENDLY 

Local & Long Distance 
Call Nick at 


617-547-6530 


Marakesh Express 
moving & 
Since 1970 Lic. & Ins. You aan 


BEST PRICE 
Msi 


NOVEMBER 16, 1990 


aN 
Expert 
Piano 

Movers 


Call 
Danielle 
Movers, Inc. 


617- 
738-0044 


~V.V.V. MOVING 


Professional. Insured 
Experienced. Low rates 
Call 643-5723 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
ALL CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
THANKSGIVING WEEK 
IS TUES. NOV 20 
7:00 PM 


For a shot 
at at your 
big break, 
see the 
Phoenix’s 
Classified 
AUDITIONS 


‘HOLIDAY 
DEADLINE 


Tne 


deadline tor 


alll 


Classifieds 


for the 


November 
23° 1SSue 


iS: 


Juesday, 
November 


20" 


at /:O000M 





NOVEMBER 16, 1990 





TIT 
APARTMENTS 


ALLSTON/BRIGHTON. 

No Fee 
$450 
$575 


$725. 
787-2777 


Studio 

1BR 

2BR w/porch 
2BR w/pkg 
RE 


§ 


qqemanesesnemmnssassanteeiemmuninnnass 
ALLSTON Lrg 2BR wdfis. 
ek. LR. OR. 2 prchs. xtra 
Pkg spc. nr T $850. 782-2665 


LS 
ARLINGTON. 2-fam. 2BR. ir. 
‘tr new cer tile ba. new cab 
xitch. Irg sunporch. hdwd 
‘"s. teak bookcases. fresh 
paint. on busline. pkg 
$850/mo. 643-9463 


ASHMONT/ Orchstr 

ownd hse. irg 1BR. Irg LR w/ 
frpic. cath ceiling w/ loft. OR. 
mod bth mod eik. w/d fac 
Nr T $675 Jim 825-2692 


BEACON HILL. 
$475/mo. 5 min to 
red ines. Av! 12/1. 7. 





Studio. 
een & 
1346 


BOSTON. 3-4BR in 3-fam. 
pkg. walk to T. nr NU. $800. 
no fee Brian. 239-1830 


BOSTON. Park Plaza. stu- 
cio $550 inci ht/hw. Renov. 
Nr T 332-0427. 449-3059 


BOSTON/Fenway lux 2BR 
15 bths. d/d. micro. new 
bidg $1275 236-4296 Ive 
mssg No fee No deposit. 

















Res parking Call 426-1213 


BOSTON. Irg 1BR in newly 
renovtd Oowner-occpd Vict in 
safe area  $600/mo incl 
nt'hw 738-5141 








BOSTON. Irg studio. hdwu 
firs. e-1-k w/new Cabs. nr 7 
$425 - utils 277-4838 





BOSTON. Mission Hill. Irg 
apts No Fee Brand new 
From $800/mo 277-3794 


BOSTON. N. End. great 1BR 
with dw & w/d. bookshelves 
Terms negot. 723-4289 








BOSTON. North End. 


studio/1BR from $450 
2BR /lofts from $650 
723-464? 


No Fee 





qaiassificds 


Classified Advertising Policies 


Purchase a non-commercial advertisement for two consecutive 
weeks in advance and we will keep running the same ad free as 
long as you call each week on Monday or by 6 p.m. Tuesday to 
a week voids the guarantee. To begin 
renewing your ad call 267-1234 during the week of the ad's 


AS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 

The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible beyond 
liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the om 
occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected by the 
error, provided that the Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of 


renew the ad. Missin 


second appearance. 


walk to Pru & T. $950-. 
No fee. 437-0886 


SE 
BOSTON. So End. Mass Av. 
1BR. $475 unhtd. 2BR $600 
unhtd. 3BR $775 unhtd. Mod 
K & B. clean secure , 
No Fee 731- 


anette 
BOSTON. South Ed no 
fee. 3BR. wrkg frpic. full ap- 
pliances. firs. nr T. NU 
& Berkiee. $1050/mo - utils. 
617-859-7324 


BOSTON STUDIO 
w/ eat-in kit. hdwd. firs. 
425sf. si 








BOSTON. Waterfront 
2BR. $1000 htd. avi now. 
Fulton RE 723-7385 


BRIGHTON- 3BR avi 1/1. 
hdwo firs. w/d. pkg. nr T. 
$1100 no fee. Call 284-7837, 


BRIGHTON. 4BR nr T. hdwd 
firs. porch. mod K & B 
$1200 - utils. 527-9333 


BRIGHTON. no fee. \ere 
free’ Htd mod studios. $500. 
1BR $575. 2BRs $750. 3BR 











734-0905 
BROCKTON Exc loc. big 
yard. 3 rms. pets OK. Nr 


shops. bus $425/mo '2 mo 
FREE (508) 992-4333 


BROOKLINE, 
COOLIOGE CORNER: 
Fabulous 1BR-on Quiet St 
Off Harvard St: Nr T and 


Everything. Wall to. wall... 


dw/d. mod kit/bdath. | in 
bidng. Great for. couples! 
$770 includes Parking spot 
Cal! Patey RE 277 





BROOKLINE/Boston. Riv- 
erway Hse condos: nr 


cercise rm. indry. pkg avi: 
1BR. 15 
Huge 2BR. $790. All htd. No 
Fee 547-0026. 739-6212 


THE 





) LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 







APT. 


FINDERS 
Studios, 1-5 BR 
apts & houses; all 
prices; Boston, 


Brookline, Cam- - 
bridge & all sur- 
rounding suburbs. 
Call Herb at Furst 
Venture Inc. 


617-738-0044 


anita aii icratt ti tain 
BROOKLINE Village. 
2-3bdrm. mod kt & bth. go. 
w/d. hdwd firs. bek prch. 
$1150 no fee. 738-8686 


CAMBRIDGE. 3br pch yd nr 
Harv-Huron prk bus 
492-5058 fam. pet fine 


CAMBRIDGE. db! hottub. nr 
BU br/MIT. 3BR 2ba. w/d. 
uge dbi kit. more 
1/1/91. $1290. 876-0256 

CAMBRIDGE/Som. 2-3BR 
apt nr Porter Sq. hdwd firs. 
front & back ches. w/d 








ra 








CHARLESTOWN- 2BR hist 
area nr T/city EIK mod appl 
hdwd firs a/c avail 1/1 $925 - 
utls. no fee 241-3851. 


CHARLESTOWN Large 2BR 
apt Hdwd firs. exp brick in 
irg LR. nr T & wik to Boston 

50/mo Avi 12/1. 242-0828 





CHELSEA. Irg 1BR w/den. 
Waterfront. new kitch & ba. 
15min to Boston. T. No fee. 
$550. Avi 8/1. 749-1525 





THE DEADLINE FOR 
ALL CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
THANKSGIVING WEEK 
1S TUES. NOV 20 
7:00 PM 
















































NAME: 


ADDRESS: 


CITY: 





mod. ba. newly renovtd 
IT’S A BEAUTIFUL 


PLA E! 

CHESTNU ce modern 
2BR condo. w/w “gg 
eat-in kitchen. a/c. 2 prkg 
spaces. pool & tennis courts. 
Plenty of closet . $750. 
Lv msg 508-927-4 


DORCHESTER. 2BR 6 rm. 
w/d. walk to T. $700/mo-. 
fixed. Owner. 288-8862 


DORCHESTER. excell loctn. 
2-3BR. fully modernized. off- 
st pkg. $750/mo. 335-7706 


DORCHESTER. Jones Hill. 
quiet ndrhd. Boston views. 
new appincs. newly re- 
finishd. w/out utils. Avi 

11/1 $650. 661-3041 


DORCHESTER. irg 1BR nr 
UMass & T. safe area. $495/ 
mo inc all utl.. Also. studio. 
$395/mo. No Fee. 259-1554 


DORCHESTER. trg sunny 
remodeled 2BR. 3rd fir. 
hdwd firs. $650. 695-8054 


DORCHESTER. Meetinghse 
Hill area. 3BR. newly re- 
novtd K & B. overlooks park 
$750. 821-2412 


5 MIN TO SO. END 
DORCHESTER. i 
pleasant street. near T. 3BR 
apts. Vict. $600 - 
utils. Avail now. Mark. 
265-4810 leave message. 























EVERETT, 
2BR apt. 1st fir of 3-fam. fully 
appincd. Off-st pkg. mins to 
Boston & pub trans 
$700/mo. no utils. Sec dep & 
refs requ. 233-8348 


EVERETT. 4 rms. 2BR. mod 
kitch. fridge & dw. w/w crpt 
w/d hkup. No utils. ideal for 
2 387-6030 











levels. 2 ba. mod kitch. w/d. 
natrLfirs. $1600. 524-8686 


JAMAICA PLAIN. 2BR. eat- 
in kit. porch. gas ht/hw 
$800/mo. no fee. 522-5920 


1BR. 








PHONE #: __ 


LINES 


7 pt. light headline 
7 pt. bold headline 














JAMAICA PLAIN, do 
duplex. natri wd. prvt yard, 
tree-lined st. $750+ . its 
Pets OK. 739-6511 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2BR apt nr 
Forest Hills T. Hdwd firs. 
porch. $600+ utils. 849-1090 


JAMAICA PLAIN, beaut 


front & back porch, yard. 
trees. safe, close to T 
Center St. $750+. 524-7992 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1M/1F 
nonsmkr wtd to shr quiet 
spacs 4 rm apt w/1M. 10 min 
to orange line, 1 min busline. 
+ utils/mo: sec dep r 
Avi immed. 661-1900 ext 


JAMAICA PLAIN. hottub. 
huge deluxe 4BR penthse. 3 


ba. sunny w/view. na F 
more. $1390. Soa-2d08 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 or 2BR. 








oe 


3 


33 


good. condtn. hdwd firs. 
porch. yard. Pet OK. Nr T. 
ASAP. $490. 524-2905 


natrl light. very airy. front & 
back . on line. 
close to church & . 


MEDFORD. 5 rms. Cab kitch. 
w/w. nr T. Tufts. V2 mo free. 
. Lyons RE. 942-1418 


MEDFORD. new 2BR. a.c.. 
poet nautilus. 2 indoor pkg. 
925 neg. 508-475-5624 
ROSLINDALE. 5 rm single- 
fam hse. vg rm. din rm. eat- 
in kit. fridge. washer. irg yard 











2BR nr Porter Sq. Irg sunny 
apt w/hdwd firs. high ceilg. 
porch & lots of space. 


$475 - . 629-2279 


SOMERVILLE. Porter Sq. 
huge 1BR. perfect for cpl. 
newly renovtd. hdwd firs. 
eat-in kit. w/d hkup. $750-. 
no fee. 864-5414. iv msg 


SOUTH END loft apt. avi 
12/1. ndwd firs $1 ee. 
$400. nr T 451-1339 cali pm 


WATERTOWN. 5 rms. newly 
renovtd. nr trans. pkg. 
$750. 926-0806 


WOBURN. 2BRA. 2nd fir. e-i-k 
w/w. ne T. Gas ht. “2 mo free. 
$595. Lyons RE. 942-1418 


COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 


ALLSTON. stores Tor 
wrkshop. office. studio. 
600-1000 sq ft- full bsmnt 
$550-850. Owner. 277-0048 











We cannot print your advertisement without the following 
information: 








6.00 per line 
(4 line min.) 


8.00 per line 
10.75 per line 








BOSTON, Ari St. Park Sq. 
Travel/insur/RE agency. 


Rsnbi. 332-0427. 449-3059 
CHINATOWN, great spc avi 
1700 sq ft office spc, 


hdwd firs. hi ceilgs, lots of 
sun. ideal for. non-profits. 
architects. artists. Ac- 
cessible to all MBTA lines. 
incl freight elevtr. A steal at 
$8/sf. Call Greg, 522-1259 


MINIUMS 


BROOKLINE, 
COOLIDGE CORNER: 





bidng. Great for couples! 
Parking spot available. Call 
Patey RE 277-4098 


CAMBRIDGEPORT. sunny 
oversized studio in historic 
renovation. beaut mapie firs. 
custom kit. Beg, 949sf. 
547-1820. 864 Oeves. 


IT’S A BEAUTIFUL 


CHESTNUT MLE. modern 


2BR condo. w/w ——- y 
eat-in kitchen. a/c. 





Plenty of closet spc. 
$109.000. Lv msg 
508-927-4738 


WOBURN. 3BRA. 1¥2 ba. be- 
ing renovtd. off-st Bas: nr T. 
$1000. Lyons RE. 942-1418 


EMATES 


ALLSTON 1 or 2F 25- for 
5BR duplex. nr T. d’d. w/w. 
frpic. 2 prchs. on st pkg. qt 
ngbrhd. $279 - 787-9890 


ALLSTON 2F 3M sk F for 
6BR hse. Must be resp. 
frndily. easygoing. indep 
15min wik to T. 787-7887. 
782-8463. 254-5251 


ALLSTON. $324- utils. Irg 
home. 10 min walk to Hvd 
Sq. off-st pkg. w/d. frpic. 
1'2ba. skg respons. mature 
indivdl. 782-0168. 254-4218 


ALLSTON Diverse coop sks 
3 F/M of any race. ethnicity. 
sexual pref to share ig vict 
hse Prkg. close to T. 
laundry. Avail Nov 1 and Dec 
1 $250-utils. No 
smoke/pets, 782-9063 


ALLSTON. extaordinary 
semi-coop hse: trees. yard. 
rand piano. toys. pkg. nr T 
2 bus 2rms of 7 avi O-. 
$420-. (negot). Pref F's or 
cpls Were scientists. grad 
stdts. profs. 787-2831 


ALLSTON Nd resp M or F for 
6 bed Central huge room w/ 
park $275- utils 787-0484 
254-6124 











CARD #: 


BANK: 


DATE: 


SIGNATURE: 





10.00 per line 
15.00 per line 











ARLINGTON. 1tbrm avi in 
2brm hse. 1st fir. yrd. grge 
png. frpic. dnrm. ivrm. eat-in, 
$375/mo - uti. 648-3315 


ARLINGTON 2M 1F 25-41 
seek 1F to share coop veg- 
ie hsehid. We're frndly. 
eminist. rspnsble. environ 
aware ert 3 same. Our 
sunny 2fir apt has piano. art. 
garden. Nr T. No 
$325 - 


ARLINGTON- 2M/F. friendly. 
clean. quiet. 25- for 2fir 
4BR. pkg. T & pond 1 bik. No 
smk/fur + 643-3062 


ARLINGTON. 3F. 1M want 
2M/F to shr charming. 6BR 
hse on Spy pond. $450 inci 
util & hsekpr. Nr T. 2 cats 
Non-smkr. no more pets 
617-641-1767 


—~-__-_- 
ARLINGTON. 4 prog Fs sk 
5th. 30- nonsmkr to shr 
12rm_semi-veg. semi-coop 
hse. Frpic. piano. w/d. deck. 
yrd. No more pets. $375/mo 
+ utils. 646-9716 


ARLINGTON CENTER-F 
nmsmkr irg sunny rm. NR 
Mass ave. ne este. yo 
co-op. laundry. $310-. Cail 
648-5559 Ive msg 


on bea wai indome, to 
join fr st ‘ co- 
op w/ Ms & Fs 30-. 1 of 
2rms avi. Comfortable. neat. 
spac hse w/ grdn. yrd. prch. 
Nr T. pond. No smk/pet. 
646-6393 


ARLINGTON CTR. 2M/1F sk 
1M/F nsmk for 4BR hse w/ 
bkyd. prch. Cum. @-i-k. dr. tr. 

judy ; 6+ 12/1-15 
646-4757 Jeff. Chris. John 


ARLINGTON- East. M/F 25 - 

friendly. indep hse. Pkg. nr 
no smk/pets. $265-. 

641-0213 or ‘ 


ARLINGTON Hgts. 1M/F 
wntd to shr 3BR w/2 prof M 
LR OR ktch study 2 full baths 
yrd deck prkg w/d dw stor 
Lrg BR avi 646-3219 


ARLINGTON LAKESIDE: 
peaceful spacious twnhse 
fireplace sundeck NR T 
great deal-$340. 641-1505 


BEDFO 
1M sk 2 perce to shr 
sunny old colonial hse frpis 


wide pine firs trees yd. 
semi/veg stage craft nsmkr 
$400 - cali 275-8709 


BELMONT. 2F. 3M sk 6th to 
shr our home. food. chores 
Prkg. fripc. w/d. nr T. no 
smkrs. $275- . 489-4579 


BOSTON 2F seek 3rd for 
3BR apt near NU and T. Avail 
end of Dec $350/mo incl 
after 7PM 267-6144 


BOSTON- So E. nr Copley 

wrkng/happy nsmkng hsmte 
to share partially furn 2BR 
arden twnhse.. dw.. wW/d 
550- utils: 338-6690 


BRIGHTON 25: F non- 
smoker to share 8rm house. 
w/d. d&d. pkg. nr T. nice 
yard. $465 - utils. 783-1382 
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BRIGHTON Ctr sk clean. 
prof. M/F shr hse. Quiet. 
safe neigh. Walk to shops - 
T: BU. BC. Hvd. 10min to 
Pike; 310+. 787-5454 


BRIGHTON hsmte/subietter 
who loves animals wtd for 
lovely duplex nr BC. Creative 
atmosphere. low rent! 
787-3475 10am-10pm 


BRIGHTON- Responsible 
M/F for 1BR in 5BR house. 2 
baths. No smkrs/pets 
$220+ util. 783-0858 


BROOKLINE, 
Furnished room in good 
nghbrhd Nr BU. 3 T lines. 
schools. hospitals. stores. 
Separate entrance. phone 
retrig. No cooking. Be quiet. 
clean. non-smkr. $95- 
/week. 566-0967 Iv msg. 


BROOKLINE-3F. 3M sk F to 
share ige sunny hse near T 
on quiet. safe res st 
rooms. sunporch. yard $42 
incl all no cigs. pet. Call Dick 
277-8232. 


BROOKLINE. 3F skf F/M 
25- to shr 4BR hse. sunny. 
spacs. w/d. dw. hdwd firs. nt 
T Pkg avi. No smkrs. $350 - 
utils. Avi 1/1. 739-6737 


BROOKLINE- Bright. beaut- 
iful. peace. trees. Vict 
duplex. frpic. nr T: spiritual. 
pleasant. pref nati foods. 
$360 - util. Asap. 738-9046. 


BROOKLINE. Ci Crn. sunny 
luxurious rms in beaut 111m 
victorian condo. flex lease. 
pkg $475-S585. 734-4529 


BROOKLINE Coll grad Asian 
M sks 2M to share a house 
be neat 
Avib! 
- utils. Imo sec dep & 
ret rqd. Lv mssg 437-7588 


BROOKLINE-M/F 28- 
wnted to shr spac sunny 
semi-co-op 3BR_ hshid. 
$355 - no pets 


BURLINGTON. 2prof Ms. 
mid 20's. shr 3brm hse. no 
pets/waterbed/smkg. $265 - 
1/3 utils. call eves. 272-2039 


CAMBRIDGE-2F sk 2F 26 - 
Share warmth. humor. left- 
fem Paul. some meals in 
beautiful semi-co-op home 
No pets/cigs $340- 
354-6740 till 10 PM 


CAMBRIDGE/Fresh Pond 
1F & 2cats sk hsemte. 30- 
frndly. indep. resp. w/ good 
sense of humor $480. 
354-7124 


CAMBRIDGE-humonguous 
rm. priv BA. frpl. wik in cist in 
beaut colonial. 2BL fr cen T 
quiet xe. W/D. DW. 2M- 1F 
sk M/F/CPL. 864-5559 


CAMBRIDGE. In. Sq. great 
place Lrg. nicely frnshd 
quiet st heerful nut. de- 
signs a little. cooks a lot 
prefer trndily indpt woman 
w/sense of humor 
$315 - utils. 666-1313 


CAMBRIDGE. nonsmkr for 
2BR apt in 2family nr Fresh 
Pond $450 -. 868-6823 
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HOUSEMATES 
CONTINUED 


CAMBRIDGE Nr Kendall 
Shr 7 rms. W/d. on st pkg. 
1st & last $330+ 876-2272 


CAMBRIDGE. Porter Sq. rm 
in Ige indep-coop Vict hse 
2kit. 2bth. no smk/pets. 
grdn. $350 incl util. 628-5468 
wkdys 4-9. wknds 10-7 


CAMBRIDGE Prtr Sq 2F 1M 
sk 4th person for irg semi- 
coop apt. Share food. No 
smk/pets $242 incl ht Call 
491-5812 before 10PM 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM. seek 
roommate to share 4BR apt 
Walk to Harvard. $305 


661-0094 


CAMBRIDGE/Som. Prof 
M/F to shr Irg snny. vict hse 
Nr Inman Sq. Big rooms 
Conv to everything. $350 - 
876-2203 


CAMBRIDGE-Spac hs 
mostly furn LR OR. eat-in kit. 
2 full an W/D. garden. 2 free 
rooms seek ind or cpl. Rent 
negot 497-6624 


CARLISLE-2F 1M warm- 
hearted profs sk 4th. Spac 
hm. by state park. 1-2 rms. 
$330-400-. nsmk/no more 
pets. (617) 271-0641 


CHARLESTOWN 2F seek 
nonsmk M/F rg 3BR hse. 
deck. w/d. dw. frpic. bsmt 
$425- 10 min to city 
242-8977 Avi 10/1 


DEDHAM gprp living in the 
suburbs. 30 min uth of 
Bos. nr 128.1.135. Warm lov- 
ing healthy smoke free en- 
viroment. professionais 
singles/couples. age 30-60 
$350 - 617-326-5371 


DORCHESTER. 2GWM sk 
responsible employed non- 
smkng M/F to shr 3BR vict. 
w/d. deck. close to T. nice 
neighborhood. $400 utils 
inct Call 282-6599 


DORCHESTER. Clean. resp 
25- Irg beaut quiet vict re- 
spectful. frdly. indep Nr T 
Must see! $375 - 825-5769 


EVERETT. hsemt wnted. 
your own Ivrm & bdrm in col- 
omat hse. shr kt. $400/mo all 
utils inct. avi as early as Dec 
1 90 Lou 387-7263 


HYDE PARK Milton. Lg vict 
cntry home. Resp. clean 
GWM 25- no smk or drugs 
$275 - util 361-3919 


HYDE PARK. to shr a 2BR 
hse. frnt & back yrd. drvwy 
quiet residential area. nr T 
plenty of room. No smk. Avi 
now $500. Call 364-4347 


JAMAICA PLAIN- 
Great 8 room. 2 bath. pisnt 
house with yard. Near T 
$250-350- uti! Please call 
536-4211 leave message 


JAMAICA PLAIN- 2M 1F sk 


util Avi Nov. 522-7054 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2 rms avail 
in Irg veg nsmkg home w/ 2 
cats Irg yoga rm 

indry No more pets. please 
$325 & $315- 524-6294 


JAMAICA PLAIN- Shr a gr 
F 25-40 Ig sun 
cats. new bab 

W ‘cd piano 9 rms nr pond 

immed $325- ut! 
~-veg shr kit 524-6615 


LEXINGTON 26 - neat resp 
indep 1rm $350-. 15 rms 
$450. 1 small rm 200- 
Bis to T 861-8737 


LEXINGTON- 2M 1F seek 1 


M/F W/d. frpic. nr 128 & 4 
$350- uti. Linda 863-1474 
Michael 863-0041 


LEXINGTON- M/F 35- to 
shr mod sunny. quiet 5BR 
hse Lg yrd. nrbrhd pool. nr 
Rt 2 Rent. utils & food 
$475 mo Avail 11/1 or 12/1 
No smkrs/pets (1 cat now) 
862-5729 or 861-9355 


LEXINGTON. Seeking sage 
nerson or parent w/child for 
? rooms in house $425 

itis. 862-9287 after 9 30pm 


LITTLETON. M’F to shr 
t<me sauna. lake. no 
eigs/pets. $275-'sautils 
508-952-2794 


MALDEN-F 25- shr Irg Vic- 
tonan NR T pkg ve porch 
W’/D osmkr quiet area Ir 
BR $325- (508) 339-3049 


MALDEN- Medford 'ine 
Coc: sks MIF. 24- Lg nse 
net st er Orancseine w/d 
great wews $225: 
422 8040 no smk <at ok 


MEDFORD SQUARE-2FL 
sks 1FL to shr large 3BR hse 
pet» DK No drugs nr T-Bus 
$365 inc uti 391-7796 


—<—$ 
MEDFORD. WEST- Prof/ 
studnt F/M for ige hse. quiet 
area Pkg. Indry. frpic. No 
smkg/pets. Conv to Tufts & 
Harv T. comm ine. hwys 
$325 inclusive 391-5117 


MELROSE: Hndsm frnshed 
rm in ige updated Vict home 
Central air. w/c cable prkg 
kit priv Conv No smoke 
Male $395 ine." 5 665-6082 


MELROSE. "" F 24- to shr 
spacious 3br nse hd wd firs 
off st prkg nr Comm rail 
nosmok $295 - 662-7357 


MILTON. prof person sks 

3rd to shr 9rm Vict hse. yard 

barn. 8mi to Bost. nonsmkr 
utils. 696-3485 


NAHANT. 2M/F for Irg Vict 
nr ocean. huge rms frpices 
wid. porches af: now thru 
May $300-$335- utils 
581 9706 


NATICK, M/F for 4brm hse. 
w/d. on qt st. $275+. call 
Chris 650-4758 


LS 
NEEDHAM- 2M 1F sk 1M/F 
29- to shr Irg comfortbi 
home. Spacious. great loc. 
no smoke. $270+ utils 

Call eves 444-1322 


NEWTON- 1M/F for 6 rm apt 
in 2 fam hse. W/d. hdwd firs 
frpic. Nr snprg: Pike. Rt 128 
$375 ~ util -3248 


NEWTON.- 2 nsmkg F sk 3rd 
for 3BR. Sunny. frpic. yard. 
pkg. ez acess to Pike & 128 
LOVELY! $450- util. Debra 
969-0902/w. 965-1884/h 


NEWTON CENTER-M/F 
27- wnted for roomy New- 
ton hse nsmkg/pets. $300 - 

965-5095. ive msg 


NEWTON CENTER- 1BR - 
porch avail for F in sunny. 
spac 2 fam house. Quiet tree 
lined st. Walk to T. w/d. frpic. 
okng. $400 - asap 964-5088 


NEWTON CENTER-2 rm in 
lovely spac Vict hme. 5 min fr 
T view of lake. W/D. beaut 
nghrd. 25-. nsmkg. $375 - 
965-6697 


NEWTON CORNER-Shr 
beaut 2BR apt on quiet str. 
frp!. W/D. bicny. x-bus. cath 
ceil. $400. 244-1979 


NEWTON CORNER. 4F 3M. 
2cats sk 1M/F 25- to shr lg. 
Vict hse nr T w/ wash. frpic. 
piano. avi 12/15. We are 
30-44. frndly. indep. prof. No 
more pets. no tobacco. $412 
incl utls. 332-3549 6-10pm 
wkdys. 12-6wknds lv msg 


NEWTON Crnr. 2Fs 30- sk 
3rd. shr 2fis of beaut Vict 
rdn. pkg. Irg yd. cat 
Pref 90. Me w/ humor & 
maturity. $367 - . 965-0922 


NEWTON Hind prof M/F shr 
Vict hse nr T & 128. pkg. 
deck. hdwd fir. w/d. no 
pet/cig $400. 329-5760eves 


NEWTON- Own floor avail 
1/1/91 in spacious 4BR 
house near T. Pike. 128 
Hard wood floors. porches. 
yard. parking. w/d. Prof man 
seeks woman ($675-) or 
couple ($900 -). Call Wayne 
964-5435 


NEWTON. prof M/F to shr w/ 
others easy acces 9.128 w/d 
d/d prkg nosmok/pets 
527-7728 


NEWTON- Prof M sks M/F 
nsmkr 30- to shr Ig 36R 
hse Xprs bus/pkg 5 

Jim 965-4174. 332-4977 


NEWTON. resp M/F 22 - for 
irg 3BR hse. Garage. yard. e- 
i-k, w/d. d/d. 1%2 ba. OR 
sunprch $333-500 965-3035 


NEWTON- Shr 4BR apt in 
house w/3 yng F. Ow. w/d 
off-st pkg. nice nbrhd 
$415. util. 527-8651 


NEWTONVILLE. 2F nsmkrs 
sk M/F for sunny 3brm apt 
pty nr T. $340 - utils. avi 
now 527-2754 


NEWTON W. F rmt to shr 

beaut Coinial hse. pkg. utils 

incid $400 Nr Rt 128. 16. 30 
Pike 965-2796 / 
508-470-5887 


NEWTON W F rmt to shr 

beaut Coinial hse. pkg. utils 

incid $400 Nr Rt 128. 16. 30 
Pike 965-2796 / 
508-470-5887 


SEPARATE SUITES 
NFWTON. WM 30s freq 
‘'rvir sks resp qt open- 
minded M to shr 7 rm duplex 
i Vict 2 dths. Irg yrd. stor 
pkg Freq trvir or PT rmmt 
ideal 332-3905 


NORFOLK 13 ac horse 
ranch 2 rms avi~ indoor 
pool ‘:acuzzi. frpic. 2 kits 

21m to S Sta train $500 - 
(508) 520-6590 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE-beaut 
3BR nr T 2F 27- sk same 
6R hdwd firs por yd. bsmt 
ren asmkg. $350: 
876-3852 


NORWOOD-Sem:-priv apt in 
irqhse 2irgrms pribth & kit 
train quite 25 
255-9790 


QUINCY 2F sk nonsmkr for 

fnendly hse nr T 
heach Nice yd $300- No 
pets Sally 227-1612 M-F 9-5 


eS 

ROSL'NDALE- 5- cat sk 1 

Green veg-coop frpl 
wid. gardn. Share 
chores Sun dinner 
avi now 323-6651 


GREAT COOP HSE 
ROSLINDALE. wonderful 
hsemts nr Arboretum gd 
trans safe family nghorhd 
$289inc utts 327-3647 


ROSLINDALE M- lovable 
dg sk resp F/M 24- to shr 8 
rm hse nr Arb bus/T pk wid 
more $375/mo 469-2207 


SALEM NH- Methuen. Prof 
GM to shr 4BR ‘2BTH. Furn 
hig yrc. 30 mins to Boston 
$350. eves (603) 898-6017 


SOMERVILLE 1F 1M sk resp 
3rt for sunny 3rd fl apt 
$325 Near Tufts. Avail 
1/91 Cail 629-2136 eves 


SOMERVILLE- 1 M/F for 2 
'2BR_ 11/1. 5 biks Inman Sq. 
$350 - util & sec dep. Sunny. 
3rd fi. clean. quiet. No pets/ 
wtr bed Call John 641-1947 
wk days. eves 868-5050 


SOMERVILLE. 2F/1M look- 
ing for 3rd. nr Inman Square 
$240/mo - utils. 776-4996 or 
628-9033 leave message 


SOMERVILLE. 6brm. coop 
sks M/F to shr food & circus 
equip. Nr T png no smkg 
$240 - . 666-984 


yetone 


ssn ” 


SOMERVILLE-Davis sq M/F 


sk nonsmkr housemate ige 
bdrm avibe w/HDWD firs ige 
Ivgrm kit & bicny $330 
utilities inc leave msg (617) 
66-5936 


SOMERVILLE- F/M to shr 
2BR. Off Rt 93 nr Sullivan 
Sq. Clean. sunny 2nd fir apt 
in hse. Hdwd firs. dw. 8 rms 
+ attic & bsmt. prch. pkg. 
Cats/smkng ok. $385+ 2 
utils & last mo. 623-6652. 


SOMERVILLE. F to shr 
sunny. Irg. qt. clean. Vict w/ 
yard. trees. storage. frnt & 
rear. decks. Nr Porter T & 
bus. $300+ . 623-8422. 


SOMERVILLE- M/F nsmkr 
27+ to share ig house w/roof 
deck. yard. Walk to Davis. 
Porter Tufts. $475 inc 
ht/elec. 625-6641. 


SOMERVILLE. M/F nsmkr 
pref for semi coop. Davis Sq. 
3min to T, $240- utils. 
625-5215. Bam-11pm 


SOMERVILLE Nr Davis T. 
Tufts. Own room. large apt 
W/d. dw. Ages 20-30. No 
smk/pets $225-$325_in- 
cludes utils Call 629-2087 


SOMERVILLE nr Tufts. bus 
Davis T. M/F. 25+ non- 
smkng. no Cats. to shr beaut 
big 3BR w/2M. W/O. dw. big 
closet. $350-. 623-1628 
Justin 864-4700 ext 283 


SOMERVILLE. prof M sks 
M/F to shr 2br. 2firs. nr Davis 
Sq. qt st. yard. w/d. hdwd. 
pug avi. No smkrs. skylite 
$475/mo incl-ht. 776-1318 


~T. w/d. hu 


WATERTOWN Td IM sk 2 


frndly. respons! for 10rm 
clean hse. Porch. ig yd. 


much storge. w/d. or T, 
no phage bn §38-0075 
WATERTOWN 2 GWM prof 
sk rmte (M/F) for smil rm. 
spac apt. No car. smk., pet. 

Nr Sq & T $175+ Avi now 
926-8569 


WATERTOWN. liberal M 
PhD 42. will shr delux 2bdr 
condo with professional neat 
M/F 30-. no-smk/pets. on 
Bel line. W/D. pad 8 ony . yr. 
3mn to T. $425: . 923-1891 


WATERTOWN-nr Prof F 
wnted. shr irg 6 rm 

duplex. w/d. prking 

$375 + 876-2272 


WATERTOWN. Prof M sks 
2M/F to shr 3BR hse. cls to 
rms. huge yrd. 
garage, (0/mo 926-4767 


WATERTOWN rare find: 2 sk 
3rd to shr Ig 6BR (2rms ea). 
w/d. Imin to Pike. no smkg. 
$350 926-8188 


WATERTOWN sk F to shr 
4BR hse on quiet st w/2prof 
M Sunny BR. huge yrd. 1 '2 
bths. w/d. pkg. d&d. big kit. 
dr nr T. $450+ 926-0263 


WATERTOWN-Sk M/F to 
shr quiet 6BR. non-co-op 
hse. nsmkg pets. $250-. 
924-0481 


AFTER HOURS. Boston's 

source for party services. 

caterers and more. Only in 
The Phoenix Classifieds 


CRMC TEE 
ROOMMATES — 


BAY REALTY GROUP 
ROOMATE MATCHING 
SERVICE 
Let our computers screen 
for you. Regular fee $40. Call 
for more details... 25%» dis- 
count w/ this ad 183 Harvard 
Ave. Allston (617) 782-6666 


ALLSTON 2BR in 4BR hse. 
M/F Free prkg in drvway. 15 
min wik to Harv Sq. on bus 
rte. $240+ 782-9372 


ALLSTON 1F 2M sk M/F for 
front room in irg 4BR. Eik. 
LR. 5 min to T $300- Avi 
ASAP 783-5248 lv mssg 


ALLSTON- $240- ‘a utils. 
avail immed. Gay or 


Straights. pkg. wear a cute - 


outfit. bring beer. 783-2329. 


ALLSTON, 2 prof F sk 1 prof 
F. quite. 28 - 4 Irg bdrm 
w/cists. w/2 Har . bus. 
11/1. $300 2/ht. 254- 5 


ALLSTON 4BR apt sk 3M/F 
nr Harv on bus line 
$235-275 All U incl 876-6508 
or 698-3059 after 6PM 


ALLSTON F/M to live w/ F in 
irg snny 2BR apt. Hdwd fis. 2 
prchs. eik. LR. DR & pkg. Nr 
T & buses $425. 782-2665 


RMMT WANTED 

ALLSTON. in hse. dead end 
st. nr park. 5 BR 2 ba. w/w. 
d/d. eat-in kit. $240 - /mo No 


fee. RE. 734-4200 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS. 
lbrm avi in beaut 2brm in 
hse. hdwd floors. w/d. prkg. 
avail Nov 1. $385+ no 
smokers. 641-4160 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS-Sk 
1 rmte in 3BR 2nd fir of 2 tam 
hse. frpl. W/D Png. sunny 
light. $325 +. 643-8750 


ARLINGTON Heights M/F to 
shr 2BR apt in 2nd fir of 2fam 
hse. livrm. din rm, prch. w/d. 
pKa 5 mins to Mass Ave 
$412/mo+ John 648-7939 


ARLINGTON, house on lake. 
large bdrm. fr; deck. w/d. 
nonsmkr. $575* utils. 
648-4861 


——— | 
ARLINGTON. M/F . 27-36 


nonsmkr. 3BR nr Mass Ave 
Left-learning. sports-loving 
pref: Sense of humor a must 
Pkg. wj/d. $320. Avi now. Call 
Rob. 492-6300 of 648-1237 


ARLINGTON M/F nsmkr 
rmte needed for 3BR hse 
Lrg BR w/ hdwd fis. qt area. 
yrd. pkg $317 - 643-5371 


ARLINGTON. Nr Cntr. M/F 

to shr Irg 4BR hse. very nice. 

$400. inct all but phone 
Prkg.643-8469 


ARLINGTON. 1F sks 1F & 
1M for lovly spac hse on 2fls 
30 - prof indep frndly. $267 - 
util No smk/drgs. 648-4610 


ARLINGTON. sk 2-4 M/F for 
5br hsed dr dd w/d porch 
prkg quiet safe st. nr bus 
§350-400utils incld 641-3717 


NDTIS FANE TSR TSAR © 
HOLIDAY DEADLINE 


The deadline for ALL Classifieds for the 


November 23rd issue is 


Tuesday, November 20th 
at 7:00 pm 


SOMERVILLE-Winter Hill 
sunny skylit rm. good-sized 
in comfortable. well-main- 
tained 3-floor house 
Progressive household of 5 
adults 1 child(12) seeks 
mature M/F Heat paid. Lots 
of common space. Wash/ 
Dry Share chores: meals if 
desired — pets $290 
avai! Dec/Jan/Feb 623-2799 
or lv msg 628-9726 


SOMERVILLE Wtd M/F for 2 
rms $310/ $270- in 4BR 
house Wsch mch. st pkg 
no smk/pets 666-9736 


SOMMERVILLE-3M_ sk 
1M/F to shr 4BR hse or 
Davis sq T. shops. $338 
Call 776-3674 


SOMMERVILLE/Camb. 1 
F/2M sk F 25 - no smk for 
our hse Avilimmed $330 
625-9719 


10 MIN TO DNTWN 
SOUTH BOSTON-Iking for 
nsmk vry rspnsble WM to 
shr 2BR new cndo W/D. DW. 
AC. prkng. Lg deck 1 mn to 
bus 5mn to T Smn to drve 
$450 - low utils 464-2818 


STOW 30 mins from Boston 
Non-smkng housemate for 
large contemporary house 
on edge of woods. own rm 
vil amenities. $395/mo- shr 
utls 508-568-1131 


WALTHAM. 2F 28.- 
nonsmkrs shr irg sunny hse 
qa nanbrnd $350 & £400 
incis ali. aval now 893-0722 


WALTHAM 38R w/ yard 
Idry prkng. Gay M & cat 
seek — or gay. male 

(of course) $350 


inct utils 647-3362 


WALTHAM. skg hsmt ASAP 
for spac apt w/ dog nr 
Brandeis. $310inci ht. free 
pkg 891-7987 eves 


WATERTOWN. 1BR in fully 
frnshd. tuxurious hse 
$334 - utils. On T. off-st pkg. 
convt. many amen. 926-9845 


WATERTOWN 2M 1F seek 
M/F 28- to share spac. 
frndly. indep Vict hse. 2 bths 
frpic. quiet resident! street nr 
Pike. woods. T. park. tennis 
pkg. prch. w/d. No pets/cigs 
$395 - 924-5693 eves 


HAPPY 
TURKEY 
DAY { 


Ne en 


WAYLAND: Lincoin Share 
w 2 nice home near Rte 2 
20 Fiepic wadstove icnsc 
ydndrm 508-358-1162 
$450 


LONELY? ARTISTIC? 
WENDELL Need family? Us 
ten M 43 painter’ sculptor 
blacksmith & F 49 writer 
seek to build closeknit fam 
qgrn w’ 1 or more persons. F 
pref No drugs. booze. pets 
Not a sex ad Call (508) 
544.2134 lv mssg or write 
Box 297 Wendell MA 01379 


WEST MEDFORD.- house nr 
Arl'Som seeks F 30-45 com- 
mitted to group living and 
sharing We are 3M 2F who 
collectively own & maintain 
house & yard on bus lines 
Costs reasonable No smok 
ing 483-1796 after 6pm 


WESTON. escape the city 
shr 3br hse in the wds w/ 
cats. piano. frpic. grden. on 
qt str. nr MBTA. $375- call 
Chris 894-8048 


WESTON. post-modern hse 
in the woods nr corner of the 
Pike & 95 3 fun easy-going 
27-30 prof M. spacious. fully 
equipped hse. seek 
responsible motivated cool 
person to fill rg BR. Pets a 
plus $390 - utils. 891-0892 


paces 
WEYMOUTH nr rt 3&18 on 
pond 4brm. Brm. 2bth. qt 
nonsmkr. $300- or $1100 
take over 734-7928 


WINCHESTER. GM 30 


responsible. non smkng 
seeks M/F to share great 
3BR home. incis 2 bath. w/d 
dw Walk to train. stores. 
parks Off-street parking. 
arage optional. $425- Call 
oug 721-9809 


WINCHESTER M/F prof 
nsmkr 25-35 wntd for indep 
hsehid. Alimodconvs wik to 
train & cntr of twn Frpic. off 
st pkg $385 - utils 729-8139 


WINTHROP. skg prof M/F to 
shr huge apt on beach. hdwd 
firs. mod kit. pkg. strge. mins 
to T & bus avi 2/1/91 
$267/mo- utils - sec 
nsmkg. 846-1691 


ACCOUNTANTS- 
ZOOLOGISTS 


Place your sob listing in New 
England s targest weekly 


267-1234 


FEELS LIKE HOME 
ALLSTON. M/F 24 - for 3BR 

et Pech lawe drvwy Nr 
TAbuses Mature sensitive 
osmkt $300- 254-5844 


ALLSTON M'F wtd avail 
Der Itg hse sunny rm near 
T $285- 254 7366 AM or 
782 1741 PM 


ALLSTON N 2GWM sk resp 
person to shr 3bdrm apt in 
furn hse Wid cable piano 
pkg yard nr Harvard & T 
Ss! - 254-1955 


ALLSTON. near Harvard 
Square Roommate wanted 
to share 5BR triplex. $325 all 
utts 277-9651 


ALLSTON Nonsmkg M/F to 
shr 3BR apt mr T $315 

utis Call 782-6026 Eves 
wkends No cats 


ALLSTON-own rm in irg 3BR 
ant w‘2F and 3 cats F ont 
veg nsmkg. $267 incl HY 
ava 1/1 787-5831 


ALLSTON. rmmte for huge 
3BR nse Sunny clean. re- 
layed & Fnendly Lrg Kit & 
tvq 1m wi fweptace front prch 
wid T & Buses lots-o 
storage $380 - 787-5630 


ARLINGTON-3 BR hse con 
to T Mass ave. Har sq. Bos 
prkg W/D. nsmkr. $400 - 

Susan 643-3266 


ARLINGTON. 5 profs sk 2 
responsible nonsmk/drugs 
prof/grad stdnts 22- to shr 
Irg frndly semi-coop Lrg vict 
in quiet area nr Spy Pond 
Lndry bs pkg. Smin bus Nr 
T/Rte 2 $190-305 - utils Avi 
10/1. 11/1 & 12,1 643-6952 


ARLINGTON CENTER. 2M & 
1F sk 4th. 4BR. lv rm. kit 


posit incis utiis. 648-2421 


ARLINGTON. E Prof SWM 
29 Sks prof M/F to shr nice 
2BR 5rm 2nd fir of 2fam nse 
hdwd firs prch pkg W/D NR 
T Mass ave rte 2 
osmkg/pets. $400: 
646 


ARLINGTON E. 
Spacious sunny dpix to shr 
w/ M 32 yard w/gdn. pkng 
walk to T. Must be nt & cin 
$375 - 643-1511 


7. ——— 
ARLINGTON, F 28- wnted 
to shr 2brm. sate qt nghbrhd 
?bick from Mass Ave. $375 - 
utus avtimm. 847-5609wrk 
§41-4235nm 


ARLINGTON. sunny spacs 
2BR MF no smkg/pets 
Rt 77 bus washer $400 ail 
Jim 643-6204 


ARLINGTON- Unique. spac 
single family hse looking for 
3rd rmmt. ig LR w/trpic. w/d 
dw pkg $333. 643-5025 


ARLINGTON wanted person 
to shr 2BR aptihuge') w/a 
moderately housebroken 
programmer & his cat 
$430 - utils. 273-1280 Rob 
Matthews 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
ALL CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
THANKSGIVING WEEK 
IS TUES. NOV 20 


all utis inci 523-1552 or 


267-0596 


BACK BAY. F sk M/F to shr 
elegant 1500sf renov. 2br 
on 2fl. did. a/c. Indry. ridck 
pkg aval: $650 267-4748 


BACK BAY Marlboro St. Shr 
Irg beaut 2BR. 2bth. frpt. 
hdwd fl d/d) w/d Nsmk 
$685 negoc Incl ht/hw 

all 266-1340 


BEACON HILL-F sks F 
prof/arad 2BR. Hdwd firs. 
d/d. newly renov. beaut kit 
Nr T $463 - 227-9489 LM 


BEACON HILL. M/F to shr 
sunny mod 3br. $425/mo 


BEACON HILL-M/F nsmk to 
shr w/ 2F. 2cat. Hdwd firs. 
| orm. dck w/ vu. frpic. w/d 
25 ceil. $583 h/h 523-4758 


BEACON HiILL- Prof F non- 


nt/nw. ac. dd. ww. indry in 
bidg 11/1. 367-6242 


BELMONT. 1M/F 25- to 
share 3BR apt. Porches 
easy access to T no 
pets/smoking. $270- utils 
484-7603 evenings 


BELMONT 2 prof Females 


seeks third for 3br apt 27 - 
$333 - utils. Available 1/1 or 
sooner 484-7663 


BELMONT, 3M/Fs, 30ish. 

forirg clean. hse on quiet st. 

es no smk/loud music 
400 incl ht. 484-4407 


BELMONT F (37) seeks 
quiet prof or grad student F 
(30). No smoking/pets. 
sober. upper 2 fam, frpic. din 
rm. $390+utils. Bus to 
Harvard Sq. 489-4124 


great rooms in quiet. comfy 
house. $5121. Shr with M. 


Fireplace. 9 bckyrd. 
489-2167 


extra rm, 489-4227 


BELMONT/Watertwn. 3M 1F 
sk indp 24- F. Near T. 
prkng. .markets. wshr/dry 
Quiet st. $275 - 926-5864. 


BILLERICA M/F prof to shr 
Irg hse 2min to majr trains 
W/pool. Og yrd $300- 
508-667-3562 No drgs/smk 


BOSTON 1F needed ASAP 
Own rm $375/mo negot 
Day 397-4062 

eves 787-9856 cali Bev 


BOSTON-1M to shr 1BR apt 
$352.50/mo inc ht/hw. No 
smoke/drugs/party animal 
Avi 12/1. Call Jeff 437-1788 


BOSTON 4M sk 1M/F for re- 
nov 5br apt nr NU. hospitals 
Irg Ir. kit. mod bth. $250 incl 
ht 661-0136 


BOSTON-ASAP. nsmkr. M/F 
to shr 2BR/BATH. 1 bick 


BOSTON/Back gg Oh F 
wanted to share ac 
w/d security. deck. frpic. nt 
Ora & Green line. $500 
437-3730 day. 353-0255 eve 


BOSTON Brkin_ Vill 

Mod 2BR apt. Pond view 
Partly furn. nr T. hosps 

etc $450 - utils $900 - 

utils for apt. 848-5929 


BOSTON- F architect. 42 
seeks str F for large 2BR 
City Pt nr bch. No smoke 
Alt Cape wknds poss. $450 
Commtr ok 269-5612 


BOSTON-FENWAY M sks 
mature non-smok. M/F. for 
modern 2 br apt W/d. d/d 
secunty a/c furn br. ar T 
$475 mo - uti 266-6488 


BOSTON. F nded to shr 
snny 2brm apt w/ 


34 - utils 
Meq or Elaine 482-0364 


BOSTON-great loc townhse 
St Stephen st next Symph 
hall T shops 2 rms avail $320 
& $420 266-1024 Brian 


BOSTON. SE. shr tux 3BR 
w'oak firs frpic. deck. d/d 
micro indry 25/mo inci all 
tls Kerth. 266-1168 


BOSTON 5) bye ve pkg. nr 
T & NU No Fee $250 
239-1830 


BOSTON Med area. nr NE & 
T GM intel easygoing for 
huge mm prvt bth townhse 
Now or ? $350- 232 5396 


furn tux peninsula-apt over 
looking water & city skyline 
You irqrm. perv full bth priv 
phone aval Gd credit nec 
$500 mo inc! utils call Matt 
at 617-825-8316 


BOSTON nr BC Cozy BR in 
2BR condo 10min walk to T 
deck pool 

sh disposal pk 

12 1 $400 heated 783-3955 


VEGETARIAN 
BOSTON nr Brigham Circle 
F sks F for spacious apt 
Must be vegetarian 
nonsmkr 25- & must like 
ats $250- 445-6024 


BOSTON Nrth End F 23 sks 
nsmkg F to shr grt small 2BR 
off Salem St Avi 12:1 $325 
inci nt/hw Dawn 742-1784 


BOSTON prof for sunny 
mod newly renov 2BR Vw of 
city wid porch yrd jacuzzi 
mba 2 min to T $400- ut! 
731 2205 


BOSTON rmmts for irg 
3BRs Hdwd fis. e-1-k nor T 
$256 & $300: ut! 277-4838 


BOSTON SE -2rm sk 3rd M 
or F to shr 3BR nr MA av and 
NU $435 h-d No fee or dep 
avi now 236-1960 


BOSTON. shr Irg apt. young 
adults. nr schools T 
$340/mo inci utils 566-4090 
527-0397 


BOSTON. So End. best 
lactn Clarendon Sq. rmmt 
needed for irg 3BR 2ba 
w/hdwd firs. rideck. frpic & 
more Call Harry. 338-8151 
or Mirko. 859-3002 


BOSTON-So end/Copley 
M/F sk 1M/F for 3BRw/ig 
LR Kitc. Balc Nr T-$350(inci) 
Call 536-0642 Iv msg 


BOSTON So End 
duplex to shr. $400 
inci all. 437-0599 


BOSTON. South End. sk 1 or 
2 prof M/Fs for ey renov 
apt. fully apphanced. frpic. nr 
T. no smkrs. $380/mo - utils 
or $450 incl ali. John 
617-859-7324 


BRIGHTON- 2BR in 3BR 
apt sm rm-11/1. med rm- 
1/1 Rent $200-$250- Free 
pkg Be calm M. 783-6395 


BRIGHTON- Ctr 2M sk 
1M/F to shr 3BR apt Avail 
\a/i9nege Qwn Ig BR. free 
pkg on T. 2 baths. furn LR & 
kit $333: utils. 787-5633 


BRIGHTON Ctr. 3F sk 1F to 
shr Irg 4br hse. nr T. w/ pkg 
eat-in kt prch. tvrm. w/d 
$302 50 - utils. avai Ovi 1 uF 
Nov ! 787-2349 


rmmte. 


NOVEMBER 16, 1990 


——$———__ 
BRIGHTON: Ctr. Prof GM 
30s sks nsmkng M/F to shr 
spac nicely furn 2BR apt. 
Conv loc on bus lines $340 
incls all. Steve 783-5966 


BRIGHTON FEMALE 
Supportive adult role model. 
Available eves and week- 
ends. No drugs or alcohol. 
Cooperative with program. 
Rent free (Board not in- 
cluded) References re- 
quired. Call Amy 783-4410 


BRIGHTON. F. sks rmmte. 


In. pkg. fo 
smkers/undergrads. $420: 
utils. avail now. call 

787-9199. 


BRIGHTON, help us fill our 
house. Off beet pe extra 
irq 4bed. mod K&B. ch. 
Indry. aval imm $306)mo : 
utils. 731-0895. 


BRIGHTON Lrg BRs in man- 
sion. Pkg. idry. nr T - 
Comm/Storage workshop 
artist space 254-5103 


BRIGHTON Qt wrkg stdnt 
sks similiar rmtes. Nice 3BR 
nr BC. 3 T lines. Idry $345 or 
$295 Htd 782-1133 Prkg 


BRIGHTON. M/F to share 
large 3BR_ apt. 

heat & off St pk 

avail now. call 323-4100 


BRIGHTON M/F wntd in a 
4BR hse. 1 bik to bus. free 
\dry $275/mo Please call 
783-2470 Pete or Daren 


BRIGHTON- 

NOV RENT FREE 
M/F wtd fopr huge br in 3 br. 
apt cnvt loc to T. BC. BU 
bus. Ht inc. $433.33 call Kris 
846-6377 


BRIGHTON- Nr BU/8C. 
modern 4BR condo. 2nd fir. 
ww. EIK. to shr. $350 

person. inc ht/hw 275-1948 


BRIGHTON nr res 2M & dog 

sk 1prof for irg 3BR in 2fam 

hse. $400- yard. pkg. 
232-7130 


BRIGHTON Oak Sq. 2F sk 
1F 26- for 3BR apt in hse 2 
prchs. hdwd fis. in resid 
area Easy pkg & bus ac- 
cess No smk/drugs $317 - 
9/1 254-8938 before 9PM 


BRIGHTON. Oak Sq. prof 
M’F 23- shr 3br. $260/mo - 
utils nonsmkr. avi Dec 1 
562-0201 


BRIGHTON. town estates 
Tbr avi in 2brm nr BC & T 
inc! pool. indry. nt. cable 
$550 prkg avi. 562-0484 


BROCKTON-young prot 
GWM 33. non-smker sks 
same to share 7 room house 
$450 (508) 584-3808 


BROOKLINE- $270/month 
2M 2F sk M/F for big house 
sny lots of space. avi Dec 1 
Call and Ww msg 731-2533 


BROOKLINE. 2F 25 - for 3flr 
apt m hse 3BR_ 1'2 baths 
cats ok Charming unique 
1BR $420 1BR $440. - utils 
Nr 277-2435 or 
734-5200 ext 191 


BROOKLINE 2F sk 3rd cin 
quiet prf/gtd F huge 3BR apt 
nr T $350 inci nt & hw 
No smk/pets 738-0508 


BROOKLINE-2M sk M'F 
prof qrad for spac 3BR Cool 
Cor apt NR T. frpt. OW. HW 
firs deck nsmkg/pets. $400 
mo uncl HW/HW 232-8459 


BROOKLINE-2 NS Prof 
tems huge 4 bed duplex off 
Beac btw C&D pkg walking 
mst frpis deck storage must 
see 734 9795 


BROOKLINE-2 nsmkg prof F 
huge 4 bed duplex off Beac 
btw C&D pkg walking dist 
frnis deck. storage 
Must see 734-9795 


BROOKLINE 2 prof F sk 3rd 
snny spac 3BR LR. DR kit 
ndwd fis. nr T $380 inci nt & 
hw Ist & sec only 277-7030 


BROOKLINE-3F sk F for ig 
twnhse w/2BA frpic hdwd fir 
nm CD $425 HT’/HW inc av 
1 1 no sm/pt 731-3883 


BROOKLINE Beacon St F 
wntd to share huge apt w 
pl & 2cats Avail 12/1 $350 
nels Nt & hw 232-8863 


BROOKLINE. Beacon 
huge 2BR. 2 ba 3 marble 
frpic formal din rm. mahog 
walls unique windows 
heams Quietnonsmkr $465 
ht Bill. 247-2700 


BROOKLINE. F sks F 28 
for clean. snny. quiet. mod 
?BR condo nr T. Roof deck 
wv ¢ & off st pkg avail $500 
ne hihw 731-6869 


BROOKLINE; Brighton 2F 

sk 3rd $355/mo_ ht/hw inci 

Iq mod apt. Nr B.C.D & bus 
- sec 232-3137 


BROOKLINE 
Brghton 2M/1F sk F 23-29 
to shr spacious 4BR apt nr T 
cpenminded household 
$350 inci nt 734-6531 


BROOKLINE/ Brighton M/F 
for 25 BR apt. Rent 1s $350 
per month including utilities 
Call 566-0145 evenings 


BROOKLINE/Cidge Crnr. 
sks F 27-35 to shr 2 bdrm 


non-smkr. no pets 2 min to 
T $464/mo inct ht 731-2277 


BROOKLINE Clev Circle. Lrg 
room in 3BR. Near 3 green 
Ts Skylites. prkg avail. No 
pets $342 - Cail 738-3552 


BROOKLINE. Cidge Crnr. 
non smkr tor beautfi sny rm 
in wict hs w/ kit privig. nr T 
$450-550 - util. avi now. pkg 
734-3610 


BROOKLINE non-smoker 
28- to shr irg 4BR in hse 
near omg Corner/T 
$375 - utils. 738-5641 


BROOKLINE. grad stdts sk 
M/F for 1 rm in Sm apt/hse 
Nr Coohdge Cnr. 2 ba. w/d. 
$400 - utds. 738-5138 


BROOKLINE Cildg Crn 
mature M/F 30 - for ig. snny 
clean 2BR apt on T. bus. Ot 
nsmk $450inci ht 739-5409 
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CONTINUED 


251 Harvard St. 
pe oe MA 
Corner) 














BROOKLINE, reliable M, 27 
sks M/F for irg 2br nr Tiw/d 
balc. elev A. to w yh 
incids ht, 

653-3995 day 734-3573 eve 


BROOKLINE: sane Bowe ty of 
ing F rmt in 30 

spac apt ne Gleveland Cwcle, 
$410 incl heat ava 12/1 or 
1/1, 232-8573 evenings 


BROOKLINE-rm to rent in 
apt, brck hse, nr BU NU 








hosp Univ, bus/T, quiet fam | 


BA and cKng. $300/mo, 
Call 566-4388 days, 
277-0932 eve. 
BROOKLINE VIL- F sks 27+ 
ezgoing F fr ig 2nd fir 2BR on 
ed st & T. Frp! W/D Porch 
rkg. $383+ No s.nk/pets 


peg py VILLAGE-2F 


nsmkr for 
sunny 3BR nr T, 
i T/HW 566-51 


BUNKER HILL 


; 





w/d. No sec + util. 
No smk/pets 242-3136 


CAMBRIDGE 1(7 x 6)BR in 
4b M/F 27+ Smoke No 

Indep non-coop, 
or Cent Sq $230/mo incl 
ht 547-8125 Ive message 


ae prk, avail now no 
sm Oo pets. + 
497-4384 “ 


CAMBRIDGE-2F/im sk 1 
M/F newly ren twnhse, nr riv, 
w/d, d/d, 2 1/2 bths, deck, 
$460 util incid. 547-5651 


- CAMBRIDGE, 2 stu 
= 3rd ge cordial 
mature pers w/ quiet inde- 
pendent life s Pets. 5 
min to T 360+ ‘utils ‘492-1485 


CAMBRIDGE-2 prof F sk F 











for renov apt nr T. c, 
clean, nr Har sq + 
864-1977 





CAMBRIDGE- 2 rms avi 
now, quaint, sunny, hdwd 
firs, gas, , walk to Hrvd 
Cntri, + 623-0971. 


CAMBRIDGE $465 inci utils. 
2BR, livingroom, study, 
- prkg, wsh mach, nice 

area. 492-0127 ive message 











shre large sunn y 2BR apt 





$370+ Avail immed 
547-9667 
CAMBRIDGE, Central 


veg 23 seeks F for 

apt. a firs, — eho 
Spectacular rm avail, mus’ 
see. Avi Dec 1, $400+. Call 
864-2468. 


CAMBRIDGE Fem -share 
= fem this Huron apt. 

BR 2 a LR kit 
92.5088 any 


CAMBRIDGE Fresh Pond- F 
stud seeks F roomate to 
share Irge 2 BORM mod 

$500+utilities val 12/1, 


CAMBRIDGE/Fresh Pond 
resin’ Seebtomaine. hee 

$333+ No 
smoring oF pat, 1-8939 
CAMBRIDGE- Harvard 
Square, 3BR_ twnhse, 
$o0s M, i/grad 




















a 














CAMBRIDGEPORT, 1F,1M 
sks F/M 25+ for irg 3br apt 
w/d, Is, porches. Near 
mrkt, BU, Hrvd. $450+ 
avail 12/1 or 12/15 876-3610 


pte gat. oy quiet, indep 
mmt nded, Inman Sq area, 
$2754, call 576-2286. 


CAMBRIDGE-rmmats wnted 








for 4 br apt. Hdwd firs, deck, * 


nr T, or w/d, B:U. bridge. 
$320. 668.7745 

CAMBRIDGE rm in indep 
quiet house for mature indi- 


vidual, walk to T, schools, 
w/d, $275+ 547-1048 











renov ni 3BR apt w, 

W/d, pkg, iss Ave bus, 
i/mo+ utils. 354- 

CAMBRIDGE/Som- 2F seek- 








Fay ve pt Somerville 
ine. Seek rmte for 4BR 
apt hoy iL to Harvard 

25/mo 


—— os Nr. 


CHARLESTOWN-fully furn 
apt nr T, bus, sk 1M/F for 


8: 
g 
es 
Cy 
ae 
s 
2 


ment. + Nan pee te Sere 


$485 ine Pt Call 242-1743 


CHARLESTOWN-n-smkr, 
share 2BR w/freq tvir M, 
Ww/D, rf/dk, stor, sunny, walk 
to bus T shops wrk, 
$425+utils, 367-5146 


CHARLESTOWN Totally re- 
nov 2BR + den. W/d, dw. 


hdwd, mostly furn. N 

$400+ utils Call 242-2267 
CHELSEA 2 bedrooms $225 
each in irg 4BR apt. Artists, 


musicians pref. Heat inci 
incl. Tel 889-0532 


td 


aS 














Sam + Font er “ya 








COPLEY SQUARE, F/M 
rmate wntd for 1br 











DORCHESTER, Savin Hill 
newly yy nr 


DORCHESTER- 
for a 2BR furnished heated 
apt, 5 min to Red line, 1 stop 
to UMass, no smoke, rent 
$300, 825-0884 


DORCHESTER-U-mass, 
sking F to shr 2 br a 


and 2 dogs. yg 

¥ fed ine. $350 incids 
C'OME sce or aon 
No-homophobes. 


EAST BOSTON’ 2 tins avi 
. Apt spa : 
safe, 2 min to T, 15 to 


567-5991 urgent. 


EAST BOSTON-F to shr 
sq ft live/work stu, 15 
ae to Govt ctr T/airport. off- 


EAST BOSTON M/F, indep 
prof, cool 23-28 needed for 
snny BR in huge hse on nice 
st. Mins Lockyn rfigdb Entire 


EVERETT Rmmt. wanted to 


s. Non- smoker, 
pen Male or Female. Week- 
nights call btwn 6-11, any- 
time wknds. Steve 389-7: 


FRAMINGHAM-Rmmate 
nded ASAP F pref to shr 3BR 
condo on take w/1 couple 
1M, smkrs mus weicome 
$300+ (508) 879-9841 





You can find your — room- 


HAVERILL, bi F 7a Sr 


Discretion a must. eore 
many x-tras, much incid, nr 
495, 93 train 508-521- 1304. 




















JAMAICA PLAIN-bi F 
grad+cat sks F27+ frnshd 
rm NR T, Arbor, W/D, trees, 
offst darkrm, 





sfe $24-1793' ‘ 
PLAIN-3BR Sk F 
to share w/ F 34, boy 8. Hill- 
room. 1 cat. No 








hdwd firs, nr T, , $360+ 
util, Linda 524- : 





267-1234 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F 28+ 
for irg 4 bdrm hse nr Pond & 
T. No smokers/pets $267+ 
Avail Dec or Jan 522-8916 
JAMAICA PLAIN 1BR in 2BR 
apt. Nr Pond & T. E-i-k, 
porch $3509 ¢ Call 524-4732 
eves 


JAMAICA PLAIN skg house- 
bdrm townhouse, 











JAMAICA PLAIN Pond side. 
Prof or yh stdnt for 3BR in 
hse. Pepe. pkg, , yrd, w/d. Avi 
11/1 BoM4152 


JAMAICA Roane decm sk1 

to shr er, nr 

or nines, affordable rent 
+, 522-1487 








semi-veg household. 
incl ht Call 522-5721 


JAMAICA PLAIN-2BR = sk 
1M/F. 50 yds to buss 

inc 762-5300 
after 6 524-8279 


JAMAICA PLAIN M sks rmt 
fr new 2BR, 2ba twnhse. Nr 
T, free pkg. Furn or unfurn. 
$375+util. 327-1739 











JAMAICA PLAIN 
secede pate 
distinctive Victorian 
on quiet tree-lined 


ag ey ety, ows 


JAMAICA a 1 prof F 


30+ to shr 3BR. from 
T. $300 ‘ht incl avi 


ond, 
11/1, 495-8889 days, 
522-6764 nights. 


v 





JAMAICA PLAIN 2 rmmtes 
-to share irg 3BR apt 


w/d, ae nr T. smoke/ 
pets $287+ ASAP 965- 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F for 4BR 











+, 522-3304. 


JAMAICA PLAIN- 1M/F for 
3BR. Pkg, hdwd fir, ——. 
ow pond pub trans. No smk 
pets ok + 522-0815. 
JAMAICA 


PLAIN-pondside, 
3F 26pis, sk 1F to shr irg 
beautiful apt. No 
smkers, . 1+ Call 
Sue or 524-2008 








nr T& 
Pond. Great area! $300+ 
522-7379 
or sem vog bra. kg pe, 
or semi- 3 
ek. ne Arbor T. + 
522-2582 











fi 
#8 
= 
: 


LEXINGTON- Large 


‘of non 
36.8, $900 ihe ute 
Call 862-2667. 








8 
3 
: 
3 





Vic house to 
share. Need v reliable 


pn alah in gn 
/mo. Call 322-7648. 


The Phoenix is the perfect place to advertise your 
job openings, because over thousands of people, 
including 250,000 college students look to the 
Phoenix Classifieds every week. So when you fill 
space in the Phoenix Classifieds, you could fill that 
position! To piame ypur ad, Call 


B Phoenix cesssirreos | CL.aAssiFie | Phoenix ceases | 








JAMAICA PLAIN- Artist & 
carpenter sk 2 rmmts. Big 


space, 
shop. Lg BRs, bsmt, 1 gar- 
age sp, safe loc, $350+, no 
Suoniete. 983-5276. 


Sg eg 
parking. + -Steve 
983-0032 


JAMAICA PLAIN-pondside, 
3F 26pis, sk 1F to shr Irg 


beautiful apt. No 





JAMAICA PLAIN, F for 4BR 
hse. Sunny, hrdwd firs, quiet 
st. Nr Pond, T, stores. $268+ 


avi 12/1. 524-6573 





JAMAICA PLAIN 1IM/F for 
frpic, hw firs. 2cats, no more 


pets/smkrs $325 524-3302 





JAMAICA PLAIN Nr T. 1BR 
avi 10/1 in 4BR hse. Fr; 


w/d, yrd, dck, 
utils Call 04-8003 ? 


on quiet st Nr T & VA sks 3 
respon hsemts $255-295 





+util 864-9182, 983-9052 





JAMAICA PLAIN- 2 clean, 


inc heat & hw. 524-7541. 


JAMAICA PLAIN- 2M sk 
MIF. ga . quiet st, full bath, 





e. $300+ uti, no 


Gnugajale. 524-3653. 


JAMICA PLAIN-1 BR avail in 
5 BR house. we mo ps 
st, great neigh. $310 mo pis 
ott Avail now. 983-0575 


JAMAICA PLAIN- shr 2 bdrm 
twn hse nr T. firpic. hdfirs, 
d/d, w/d, ue. H & Htw incid. 
$385 mo. 524-1264 








KENMORE SQ 1M/F in 2br 
nr BU, 1/2bik to T, Ivrm, 
iw, 


ia 





oe || 


MALDEN/ Melrose line. On 
T, off st pkg, w/d, dw. 

Seek WM 21-41 $75/wk 
Call George 665-7102 


MALDEN F nsmkr to share 
268A w/F. D/d, pkg, Idry, min 


tion to take over lease 
$375 ht/hw 397-8262 


MEDFORD- 1M/F for 4BR 








wall-wall carpet, ac, 
$395+utils, 395-2867 





4brm, nr shops & T, 
-8039 





MEDFORD- Huge apt near 
pang line non-smoker 

. $375+ avi 11/1. Dan 
at: 7185 lv msg 





391-8712 


MEDFORD SQ-Winter 
sublet, furn, very clean, very 
rivate, very quiet, Dep 
$90 90/wk utils incl 391-6305 


MEDFORD- Sunny BR avail 
immed, nr T & tennis crts, 
hdwd firs, washer. $290+ Ys 
utils. F pref, 396-4636. 


MEDFORD, West, 1F for 
2bd, 1st fir of 2fam, hwd, 
w/d, nr T & bus, on str pkg, 
avi 12/1, $413/mo, 
395-1537. 


peat ees 
MILTON- Grad studs or 30+ 
to share house w/small 

} atne Own oo rm, ie 
biks to T. ee % util. 
696-2915. 
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NAHANT-Prof F sks resp 
non smkg rmt. Suny, 














z 
g 
: 








NEWTON Crnr, 3 sk M 
21+: Ist aval 12/1, 
small rm; 2nd rm avi 12/1 for 
lrg hse nr Pike - 
Xpress bus, drvw 
dshwshr, trplc, 1.5bth. 
969-8113 


Be 


NEWTONVILLE seek 1M 
for 3 BR in house, Jan 1 
Parking, w/d, close to xbus 
& cm rail. Fireplace. $333+ 
Ive msg for Jim 332-6109 





BEST APT. iN, 
NEWTON, 1M sk F/M 25+ 
Quiet, resp, ez non- 


'g 
sunny 7 rm hse, oak firs, 
Mod bthrm, yard, porch, 
prkg, Nr T, Rte. 16, 30, 90 & 
128 $399+ util Scott 


969-1969 


NORTH END 3BR apt. 
Rmte(s) wntd. W/d, roofdeck 
i tion 


w/_ waterview. a op’ 
$450+ utils 723-1 
NORTH END- Nsmk wk 
of sks same to shr 2B) 
25 inc ht. Dan days 


439-4542 ext 728, eves 
720-4266 lv msg. 


NORTH END, prof F 25-33 
to shr irg charming 2BR. 
$385+. Must be considerate 
& nonsmkr. Ann, 720-4350 


NORTH READING, Reason- 
able rent GWM rmte. No 
smkg/ drugs. Luxurious 
country livi Refs pea. 
Steven (508) 664-4443 


H+ vate F to share 2BR 

peng utils. Call Cathy 
at (508) 535-0972 or days at 
(617) 889-3820 x330. Mostly 
furn, nr Rte One. 


PLYMOUTH Share a 3 bdrm 
w/ GWM Smoking OK. Must 
like cats. Nr Rts 3 & 44. 
$320/mth incl utils. Avail 
Dec 1st (508) 747-4326 


QUINCY GWM/F Prof 


RANDOLPH, M sks M 30-55 
to share 2br, 1 1/2 bath. 
$350 inc ht. no smk/drugs. 
Avi now 986-7576 


READING 3B8R furn 1GWM 
seek 2 rmte 5 min to 95, 93 & 
comm rail. Quiet nghbrhd/ 
ard/ pet allow — util. 
ind floor 944-7 


REVERE a 

GM seeks same for 2BR 2 
bath condo on beach. 
Call. 286-5189 


ROSLINDALE/Brkin, 2br 
apt, all appli/furn, pool, ten- 
nis, prof, respnsbi, 
nosmk/drgs, $500+ 1/2, 
Jessica 789, 731-1390 


phe anys tre GWM strght 


sks — 
to sh Irg BBR apt. W 
irg:rms + Br. Hy 96 


ROSLINDALE Responsible 
mature F to share furnished 

apt. Close to T $240+ utils. 
Avail now! Call 327-8031 





THE DEADLINE FOR 
ALL CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
THANKSGIVING WEEK 
IS TUES, NOV 20 
7:00 PM 





SAUGUS/Lynn line, 2M — 
for 3rd in clean, qt 

nr all, w/d, maid, a util. 
$345, 598-9845. 


SOMERVILLE 10 min wik to 





avail + smil studio spc 
$350+ 12+ gas 666-0455 


SOMERVILLE 168A in 4BR 











SOMERVILLE- 1M/F for sm 
beh ye Nr Prtr & Davis 
Sq. Ss, be resp 
nsmkr. + $2709 6-2104 




















Rmte wntd for 3BR 

W/d incl. Avi 11/1 
SOMERVILLE Davis Sq. Nr 
tne Wie. + No 
$355+ sec 629- 





SOMERVILLE, aaa 

sk 3rd. Qt str, Smin to T, yrd, 

w/d, pkg, = 2cats, 
ie, 








for irg apt in house nr Tufts. 
$265+ utils, 2 rooms avi. Call 
eves, 666-8204. 


SOMERVILLE F wanted for 
beautiful apt. No smokers. 
On bus line $300+ utils 
628-0236 


SOMERVILLE, hsemate 
wntd to join 4 others in Ir 
Vict hse nr Union ae 
including utils 628- 


SOMERVILLE Inman Sq. 1 
= to shr quiet, friendly 
4BR apt. Walk to Hrvd. Free 
w/d. $310+ utils 666-4007 


SOMERVILLE- L sks L, Bi, 
woman for spac 5 rm apt. 
— firs, no smoke/ 

ugs/pets. $382.50+ utils. 
Cal Laurie 776-1391. 


SOMERVILLE Wntd rmte, 1 
or 2 M/F to shr furn htd apt. 
Nr Union Sq, T access, avail 
immd $425/mo 625-8716 


SOMERVILLE, Need 1 Sept 
1 for 2BR, 5 min walk to 
Porter Sq T, 20 min to 
Harvard. $425+. 776-1896 


SOMERVILLE, Non-smkng 
‘of M sks same to shr Irg 
5rm_ apt. 2ndfir, Avi now 
$395mo+ 628-8675 eves 


SOMERVILLE, nr McGrath 
Hwy, 1M/F to shr 2br in 
small frndly apt bidg, smkg 
ok, a/c, w/w, w/d, sunny, 
priv prch, qt nghbrhd, nr all 
pubic trans, pkg aval, clean, 
$350+ utils, aval Aug 1, 
776-7026, George nights. 


SOMERVILLE nr teele s 

rooms in 3 br, imed. $34! 

util. Can pro-rate Sept. Call 
'3-8802 














on” 











a} 








+~% 


o 
id 





SOMERVILLE Nr City Hall, 
1M/F to shr 3BR, 2fir 4 «4 nr 
nonsmks, off-st > 
wshr, cat. $283+ 623-8: 3 


SOMERVILLE- Nr 193 & Bos- 
ton. Elegant space. All ex- 
tras. Nice people. $285+. 
George 628-3446. No smk. 


SOMERVILLE Porter Sq. 
1M/F 25+ for frndly indep 
hsehid w/ 2F 1M, cat & , 
Spac, bckyd, ae w/d. No 
smk/pets vi 11/15 
or 12/1 + 623-1776 


SOMERVILLE- Prospect 
Hill. Seek 1F to share sunn 
spacious 3BR. 2&3 
house, 1¥2 bath, w/d, d/d, 
ample stg, hdwd firs, off st 
pkg. $375+. 776-9561 


SOMERVILLE Rmmts for 
11/1 - 12/1 $200+ utis, 1st, 
last & sec. Wik to Lechmr 
Statn. 666-3825 eves. 


SOMERVILLE Rmte M/F 
nonsmkr 2BR, skylites, 4th 
flr, nr NEMC/Tufts, T sta- 
tions. Clean, quiet $450 F/L 
Tyler St. John 482-6557 


SOMERVILLE 1F 1M seek 
roommate for beautiful 
sunny 3BR apt, Union 
Square $315+, 776-6156 


Leg gy - Share 2BR 
2nd fi apt, $325+ utils, nr 
Red line, nonsmkr, no drugs, 
w/dog, call 666-1386 


SOMERVILLE, shr ig 
apt in 3fam hse, 


war iorm PENS 


SOMERVILLE Sk 1 emp 
for 3BR apt nr Davis Sq. Af- 
fordable rent, avail Nov 15. 
776-0824 iv mssg 


SOMERVILLE, sunny rm in 
terrific spacs hse, right at 
Davis T. Indept, friendly 
young 


neat, respons young 

woman. No skg/pets. No 

eg please. From 
'5-8887 


= 








zy. 























35 eks tmdly, respned M/e 
s %. 

26-36 shr beaut spac 2br, Iv, 
ba Bi] avi bdrm, w/d, 


ce Be nr Dvs T, 
no prep Brn oy 5+ low util, 
pis call Leon 617-776-5527 

SOMERVILLE Union Sq 
oe sk resp M/F 30+ for 


nice no smkg/pets, 
inci a all 776-771 


shr nice 2br apt w, oe 


red. a® rme * 
SOMERVILLE, Winter Hill 
sr are, 205, he 


1a. pring, $4 $412.50+utils 
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ROOMMATES 
CONTINUED 


SOMERVILLE. Winter Hill 
1M Ikng for 1M/F nosmok to 
shr 2br in 2fam hse w/d prkg 
$412 - utils 776-1146 


SOMERVILLE Wint H. 3rd 
nded in 3BR apt nr bus w/ 
2M Hdwd fis. dw $315 Avi 
11/1 Jarme/ Peter 776-0727 


SOUTH END- 1M/F to shr 
2BR w/1M Frpl. pkg space 
fully furn. $525/mo_ 1st & last 
mo 536-3446 Call anytime 


HUGE BR NR BU 
SOUTH END-2GMS 21 & 26 
sk M nsmkr 2 shr 3br dupix 
$500 inci utils 1st&last. sec 
av! now. Ken 424-9340 


SOUTH END. Boston. nr 
Pru Rmt for cin. mod 3 BR 
D/D. skylight. pref age 
25-32 A steal at $275/mo 
incl ht Call 267-7741 


ROOMATE WANTED 
SOUTH END Dpix Nonsmk 
M/F to share w/ 2M. 4rms 
baths. inc! all utits Avail 
Dec 1st $400/month Ist & 
sec 424-8777 6PM 


SOUTH END. mod 3br M/F 
22- pkg w/d fpice alarm 
$350-$450mo+ utils. Fred 
1-800-444-1930 x400 or 
266-3307 & lv msg 


SOUTH END- Rmmat nded 
4 a 360 degree panoramic 
view. Warren ave. 2 bdrm. 
dw. w/d in apt. Firepl. $675 
w/heat. Greg 236-8350 bwtn 
9810 pm 


SOUTH END. semi-coop 
5stry twn hse. huge rms. yrd 
Indry. nr T. we are 3M. 3F 
24-32. quiet. nonsmkrs 
$345/mo inci utils. 247-3047 


SOUTH END- Spacious 2BR 
seeking M/F roomate into 
personal growth. $325- 
utils. 482-7831 


STONEHAM- Nsmk prof F 
to share Irg sunny 2BR apt 
Conv to 93 & 95. $288/mo ht 
& hot wtr inc. 279-4287 


STONEHAM- SWM 30 took- 
ing for SWF 18- for 2BR apt 
on T pool. tennis. jacuzzt 
parking. $150. 662-2779 


STOUGHTON-1 Prof non 
smk F sks same to shr 3 br 
hse w/yrd. prk. fipt. all mod 
amen Nr T & rt 24. N $395 
incids h. 1-344-9160 


SWAMPSCOTT. prof F sks 
same. 25+ nsmkr. 2brm. ht. 
hw. elec, pkg incl. steps from 
beach. $375. 595-4216 


WALTHAM. 2 miles from 
pike & 128 25- F. no 
smk/pet. 2 Bdrm. 6 rm. 
prking. $350 pis. 647-9197 


WALTHAM M. Avi now 
Huge 2BR. Kit. LR. wd. nr T 
Brandeis & Bentley. Very 
negoc. 894-8554 iv mssg 


WALTHAM. North. Rmmte 
for 2BR condo. a/c. pool 
sec. $100/wk. call 647-1938 
Ive msg 


WALTHAM Rmmt wntd for 
2BR apt. wall to wall. d/d 
w/d. a/c. free prk. $400 incid 
ht/hw 893-1651 leave mssg 


WATERTOWN IF & 1Msk 2 
frndly. respons! for 10rm 
clean hse. Porch. ig yd. 
much storge. w/d. pkg. nr T. 
no smk/pt. $375 - 926-0075 


WATERTOWN- 1 Nsmk M/F 
to shr 3BR w/1M 1F. Spac 
w/d. pkg. music weicome 
$250 - utils. 923-2124 


WATERTOWN 2 prof m/f to 
share 3BR apt in Sq 
$340/mo - 1/3 uti Ist last 
sec avail now Call 923-0903 
Aft 6pm or wknds 


WATERTOWN. 2prof F & 
tcat sk 1F 28- to shr sunny 
3br apt nr T. must be indep 
respnsbi. nosmoke. quiet 
$268 - avi 9/15. 926-6032 


WATERTOWN/Bel. Prof 
M/F non smk. 2 br. prk. sun 
dck no pets. $400 -- 
484.1405 


WATERTOWN- Camb line 

2F sk prof M/F rmmt 25: to 

share 3BR apt. $350/mo- 

} ws & elec. Avi.12/1 or 1/1 
all 923-2275 Ive msg 


WATERTOWN- Coop sks 
1F/M shr 3-5 meals/wk pol 
progsv nosmk semi-veg nr T 
2F 2M 24-38 - cat 923-9437 


WATERTOWN.- F to share 
2BR duplex. w/d. 1'2 baths. 
ard. residential. off st pag 
0375 - utils. negot 926-343 


Pa eta 
WATERTOWN. M 35 smoker 
works nights sks normal 
person 28- for 2br in: grt 
area w/d prkg nr T no pets 
$425 - 923-1492 must see 


iS 
WATERTOWN M prof sks 
M/F to shr 2nd fir of sunny 
Vict Field 2fam. 6rm. 2BR. 
OR. frpic. LR. hdwd. 2prchs 
$450 924-5288 Tony 


pO tates talents te ae Ln 
WATERTOWN. non-smoker 
F roommate 22: for 3floor 
furn house. cozy. quiet 
private prkng. nr T. nr 
Harvard Sa. 8425/mo incls 
utils 617-868-5973 


WATERTOWN nr Belmont 
shr w/M rock 
clmbr/scientist. Elec bus to 
Hrvd. 2BR 5rm. off-st pkg 
nxt to golf course. .$385 - 
253-3301 


WATERTOWN nr Sq & T 
2rms quiet nice hse em- 
ployed F nosmk/pets $445 
926-8048 av! now 


Paratha aaa 
WATERTOWN. nr Sq. 1M/F 
nded to shr 3br apt in 
hse w/w. cable. dvwy pkg 
furn $356 - . 926-5135 


WATERTOWN- Nsmkg M/F 
to shr 2BR apt. $325/mo- 
utils. Nr T. hdwd firs, pkg inc. 
avi 12/1. 1/1. Rob 926-4432 


WATERTOWN: Pair sks 1 (or 
cpl) 30-ish. irg. cin, pretty 1sr 
fir apt on bus In. sec dep 
$425:+ 923-1658 days 


WATERTOWN. prof M&F sk 
3rd for 2fam hse, 10min bus 
to Harv Sq. qt nghbrhd 
$330 - . 923-9677, 495-1410 


WATERTOWN Sa. 3rd F for 
3brm hse. pkg. close to 
trans. $300-. avi Dec 1. 
924-3136 


WATERTOWN sq. sk M/F 
for 8: BR. 2&1/2 ba. 3 lev 
hse. Mod ba. eik. d/d. w/d 
prkg. bsmt. yrd. Nr T/pike 
$300-390 inc all 924-5952 


WEST ROXBURY. 1F to shr 
beaut mod 2BR apt w/ same 
$430 incl ht/nw. Mona Call 
323-0097. 482-0707 


WEST ROXBURY 2GM sk 
1GM (strght actg) to shr 
3brm apt. prkg. $300 - utils. 
323-7698 


WEST ROXBURY. 3F hsmts 
sk 4th. spac. cin apt. on bus 
In. drvway. yrd. w/d. $250 
327-2102 


WEST ROXBURY F seeking 
F rmmte 25-35 to shr beaut- 
iful large apt. $375- No 
smkng or pets. 325-9813 


WINTER SUBLET 
WATERTOWN Newton 
border Dec-Feb. 1M/F to 
shr Irg furn 1.5 BR w/ e-i-k 
stor & pkg $325 - 923-9632 


HARBOR VIEW 
WINTHROP Male to share 
2BR $400+ Furnished. Avail 
immed. No drugs 

846-6514 


WOBURN 2 rooms for rent in 
ranch-style hse. Near T. w/d. 
dw. backyrd. prkg $375 utils 
included 527-6548 


WOBURN Nsmk rmte 
needed to shr 3BR w/ 2F. 15 
min to Boston, 5min to 93 & 
128. W/d $290+ 938-6711 


ROOMS 

TO RENT 

BOSTON. South End. brand 

new lux rms. most w/kitch- 

enette. w/d. $80-$130/wk 
536-4852 


BRIGHTON. a irg private 
room: clean. quiet. nr trans- 
portation. ez prkg. $350. Call 
early morns 489-2953 


BROCKTON 
Alcove House . quiet rms. 
w/cooking & alcohol-free en- 
vironment. Cable. pkg 

$65/wk. 508-586-8257 


BROOKLINE. completely 
frnshd rm. all utils. phone. Nr 
T & bus. Residnt! ndrhd. pkg 
$25. home-cooked meals 
$500 734-4115 


Large room aval to student 
w/ renovation skills Some 
rent exchange Dwntwn 
Boston T 482-4553 


MEDFORD. Irg frnshd rm 
shr ba & kit All utils inct 
$85'wk 395-0139 


MEDFORD West. 1 or 2 furn 
rms. Shr_ kit. ba. Pkg. no 
dogs. prefer no smkg. 
$325-350. Call 868-7569 or 
483-3417 


QUINCY. irg frnshd carpeted 
rm in newly renovtd home. 
mod K & B. Sober hse. ideal 
for working woman. mature 
adults. Sundeck & patio. Prvt 
road nr trans. $85 & up. Best 
you'll find. 254-5011 


SOMERVILLE conv to T. 
$75-95/wk. 2 month min 
666-4130 John 


ee 
WATERTOWN. writers- rent 
rg rms in gracious historic 
hse. Jan-Sept. Yard 
porches. frpics. nr T.. pkg 
Very quiet nonsmkrs. no 
pets. $400 - . 926-1637 


ema 
SEASONAL 
RENTALS 


Killington, . 2ba, Irg hse 
w/ hot tub. $8500/season 
749-6212. George. 


KILLINGTON. shrs in ski 
hse: Meet people who luv 2 
ski' Hottub. wd stvs. events 
car pools. $790 full. $500 
half Rick. 241-7469 


piesa Dk ek te de 
KILLINGTON SKI HOUSE 
walk to lift. co-ed grp. no 
Stupid rules. $700 inci all 
Steve. 266-5947 


SE 
VERMONT ski house. on 
Magic Mtn btwn Stratton & 
Killington. shares .avl 
11/15-4/95. Cafl Ken 
wkdavs 617-578-3425 


NOVEMBER 16, 1990 
saeemmevamrrR 
SUBLETS 


* ATTENTION « 
NORTH END.. gorg 1brm. 
2firs. brick wils. beam ceil. 
track Ightng. 2bicks to bi/gr 
line. fully furn w/ leather 
couch. queen bed. all new kit 
items. alrm syst. $600/mo 
($1100 value). Jan thru 
March. 742-4430 ’ 


BRIGHTON-1 furn BR in Irg 
hse NR BC and Mass Pike. 
Sk M/FJan-May. $300: 
254-8226 


COOLIDGE CORNER 
BROOKLINE. 18R on Quiet 
St off Harvard St: Nr T. 
stores, restaurants. super- 
markets. Spacious. sunny. 
Wall to wall. dw/d. mod 
kit/bath. Indry in bidng. Great 
for couples' $770 includes 
Parking! Call Evangatline 


277-4098 


Beat Saddam Hussein! Heat 
your home with the Boston 

Phoenix s Fuel & Firewood 
Classifieds - 267-1234 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
ALL CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
THANKSGIVING WEEK 
IS TUES. NOV 20 
7:00 PM 


EE 


PLAGE A MUSIC AND ARTS 
CLASSIFIED IN THE BOSTON 


PHOENIX AND PLAY T0 AN 


AUDIENCE OF THOUSANDS 


Whether you're looking for’a lead role or a lead singer, you'll find 


a + <a. ey Ae nen snr = 


plenty of leads inthe Boston Phoenix MUSIC & THE ARTS 
Classifieds You'll not only find vocalists, but instruments, gigs, 
rehearsal space, auditions, instruction and much more. And if 
youre looking for entertainment-related services, you can't beat our 


AFTER HOURS section. 


Pheeni 


THE ARTS 


Cory Vt 4) a) 4S 


TO PLAGE YOUR AD, CALL 


267-1204 | 


| 
{ 





EXPAND YOUR 
ohio Wated, 


BE AN INTERN 


The BOSTON PHOENIX and WFNX-FM (in Lynn) have opportunities 
for people like you. Openings for bright, enthusiastic and career-oriented 
people as INTERNS are available in our various departments. 

If you want to work in an exciting fast paced environment, explore 
i aTEMe) dilolaMintoLMe Men Zell tole) (-Marenwam (o(-tol Meelatel {ele} (Md arell] (eM ef-M-Valce)| (ste 
at a local college in a program that allows you to receive college 
credit and work 15-20 hours per week. 

You will gain experience in a specialized department and 
be exposed to our dynamic media environment. 


Departments in Boston with openings for interns include: 


e ADVERTISING ¢ MARKETING/PROMOTIONS ¢ 
eSALES ¢ EDITORIAL ¢ FINANCE/CREDIT 


@ ART ¢ PAGINATION ¢ RADIO PRODUCTION ¢ 


Departments in Lynn with openings for interns include: 


e MARKETING/PROMOTIONS @ SALES 
¢ PROGRAMMING e ADVERTISING e 
e FINANCE/CREDIT ¢ RADIO ¢ PRODUCTION 


» Don't wait until graduation to think about your future — 
let us help you start now. CALL KAREN WILLIAMS, Internship Coordinator, 
at 617- 536-5390 ext. 307 
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8 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR 


as “Personal 


PERSONAL CALL® AD OF THE WEEK 
Specially selected by pied pene for creativity and ay of ad and Personal Call ®greeting. Ads selected 


Ad of the Week" will be 


CHIL! PEPPERS 


an extra free week's run in 


e@ Phoenix. 


SWF 36, workaholic, varied interests (Movies, ethnic food, politics, sports, arts.) 
Seeks SWF 29 + for friendship, maybe relationship, holiday cheer! 3089 (exp 11/28) 


If you would like to browse Personal Cal 


To respond to this or any other Personal Ad with a & dial 


1-976-3366 
from a touch-tone phone (95¢ a minute) 


ads 


by cctegory, press #3. 


Before you call, please check expiration date shown at the end of each ad. 
(Outside the 617 and 508 area codes dial 1-900-370-2015, $1.00 a minute) 


WOMEN 
SEEKING 

MEN 

Sw dudes for marctaaus on 
Tuesdays. Axis on 
Wednesdays. and ? the rest 
of the week. @® 8135 (exp 
11/28) 


ADVENTUROUS 
lighthearted DWF. 38. car- 
ing. compassionate. cute 
wishes to share and recieve 
lots of tender loving care 
with similar brilliant romantic 
male. 37- @@® 3096 (exp 
11/28) 


American Muslim seeks 
Muslim age 38 and over 
Marriage. family. @® 8291 
(exp 11/28) 


AMUSING 

SWF. late S. attorney: 
pretty & funny. 5'5 & athletic. 
seeks strong SWN  pro- 
fessional. 36-40ish. search- 
ing for estimable wife. if 
you're clean-cut. nice-look- 
ing. 5'10 or so. verbal. fit and 
like “FNX. let's go out and 
see what happens. @® 3933 
(exp 11/21) 


AN OLDER WOMAN 
Family-oriented mid-forties 
mom would like to let loose 
with a caring. funny. roman- 
tic guy seeking a serious re- 
lationship. 3094 (exp 
11/28) 


Attractive. intelligent. funny. 
warm. single. Jewish and 
Psychotherapist. sincere. 
outgoing. loyal. affectionate. 
and active. Interested in 
meeting educated pro- 
fessional man who is kind. 
funny. dynamic likes food 
dogs. children. Motown and 
people in general. @® 2123 
(exp 11/28) Prov area 


Attractive slim intelligent op- 
tometrist (30's) seeks cul- 
tured well-educated gentie- 
man. @@® 8329 (exp 12/4) 


Attractive SWF. new-to Bos- 
ton seeking SWM 25-30 for 
laughter and friendship 
6668 


Attractive. warm. caring 
SJW research psychologist 
interested in hiking. personal 
growth. and progressive 
politics. Seeks M ‘s-40's 
for committed relationship 
PO Box 290 Cambridge 
02140. @® 8254 (exp 12/5) 


Beautiful. intellectual. loving. 

trim SWF. 32. seeks very 

highly-educated SWM 32: 
8306 (exp 11/28) 


SJF. 29. seeks 
professional 
rela- 
(exp 


Beautiful 
handsome. 
SJM 27-35_ serious 
tionship. @ 8244 
11/21) 


Beautiful. sophisticated. cul- 
tured. athletic. oriental lady 
physician. ch.idren-marriage 
— 35. @ 8803 (exp 
1/30) 


St J—?. 
Frolicsome friendship? Ro- 
mance? Cuddling? Dancing? 
Adventure?? 1 attractive, 
vivacious, rubenesque SWF 
seeks 1 intelligent affec- 
tionate man to complete the 
equation. @® 3226 (exp 12/5) 


Beautiful. sophisticated. cul- 
tured. intellectual. athletic 
scintillating. oriental lady 
physician. chiidren-marriage 
minded. 35. @® 8803 (exp 
11/21) 


Brown Sugar? Sweet & 
lovely BF. Medium brown 
complexion, 52°. 28 years 
old. weight 125. Attractive, 
classy. with associates 
degree in business. seeks 
decent, intelligent. clean 
classy male early 40's with 
no bad habits. Color unim- 
portant. @® 3055 (exp 11/21) 


CHILI PEPPERS! 
SWF 36. workaholic. varied 
interests (Movies. ethnic 
food. politics. sports. arts.) 
Seeks SWM 29+ for friend- 
ship. maybe relationship 
holiday cheer! @® 3089 (exp 
11/28) 


Classy blonde seeks M for 
frienship and love. Sincere 
replies only. @® 8247 (exp 
11/21) 


DWF British, friendly, attract- 
ive, spontaneous, needs 
some companionship, open 
to a relationship. Must be es- 
tablished and nice 40's-50’s. 
@ © 5093 (exp 11/28) 


Dancing liberal DW 53 seeks 
soulmate. @@® 8297 (exp 
11/28) 


EBONY EYES 
Exceptional SBF. strikingly , 


attractive. 33. is seeking ex- 
tremely goodiooking SWM. 
younger. 24-30 for a “Wild at 
Heart relationship. Go 
for it 3971 (exp 11/21) 


ae ts ae a 
Exceptionally warm. open 
empathic. centered. beaut- 
iful. vivid. large woman. 42. 
5'5°. educator. classical mu- 
sician. seeks strong. gentle 
hfe-partner/soulmate. 30 s- 
40's. Box 303. Concord MA 
01742 #88298 (exp 11/28) 


eee et a 
F 29. seeks help spending 
her meager income on films. 
coffee shops. erstwhile 
shopping sprees and the 
general whiling away of time 
in an unproductive fashion. 
8304 (exp 11/28) 


FASCINATING 
Attractive. intelligent. excit- 
ing. professional WF in 
mid-50's seeks company of 
similar male. Send photo. @ 

8085 (exp 11/28) 


TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 

PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
126 BROOKLINE AVE. 
BOSTON, MA 02215 


1M. PEI-URCUTE? 
24 SWF. 5 6. 135 Ibs 
Europhile. Walking in rain 
i'm washed. Down the 
street. Dancing to drippin 
Colors wash in gohache 
3061 (exp 11/21) 


JEWISH DOCTOR 
(psychologist) seeks same: 
or architect. professor 
veterinarian. artist. Must 
also be: Tail. fit. liberal. kind 
ready for passionate part- 
nership! Box 126. Newton. 
02195 @P 8259 (exp 11/21) 


WARM THE WINTER 
Kindle a romance to warm 
the winter. DWF. 37. (tall. at- 
tractive. imaginative. engag- 
ing. professional) simply 
seeking tall. warm. astute 
and perceptive partner (35 - ) 
for: shared fireplace tending. 
plotting escapes from win- 
ters chill itluminating every- 
day pleasures. forging a life- 
long love. @® 3230 (Note 
Appeared in 11/2 issue with 
incorrect Personal Call 
number. Please respond 
again exp 12/26) 


Mature black female. 50 
years old. busy schedule. 
seeks non-smoking. non- 
drinking black Christian male 
47-60 for friendship. @® 8245 
(exp 11/21) : 


Mature lady. awaits you 
call. from a male pro- 
fessional. who has it all 
Providence area @® 2157 
(exp 11/28) 


Never a dull moment with 
this great lady who loves 


. adventure. SWF 30 seeks 


similar SWM 27-34 pro- 
fessional. fit. attractive. 
honest. open. Loves travel. 
Great Woods and skiing. 

W = ° 5095 (exp 12/5) 


One SWM 35-45. non- 
smoker. successful. kind 
generous for friendship lead- 
ing to marriage/possible 
family. This SWF 37, classy. 
cute. fiesty always gets what 
she wants. ® 2154 Prov 


POSSIBILITIES 

SF seeks professional 
S$ Mt €. 6 +73 -0. ) 
friend/relationship. sharing 
energy. weekends outdoors 
openness, personal/spiritual 
growth. new thinking, global 
interests. music. fun! Box 
2250 Duxbury MA 02331. 
3068 (exp 12/5) 


——— 
SBF, 37, 5'4°", 115 pounds. 
attractive, intelligent. inde- 
pendent, sophisticated, 
honest, good sense of 
humor seeks SBM with inte- 
grity. who knows what he 
wants, likes trying new 
things, good conversa- 
tionalist. social, enjoys his 
work, but not obsessed with 
work or hobbies. @® 8117 
(exp 11/28) 


<> 


Ritzy. classy brunette for- 
mer-model seeks MD/MBA 
SWM. 32+. @ 8290 (exp 
11/28) 


SBF 40. quiet. laughing 
woman seeks SM humanist- 
-scientist. historian or writer 
for company to attend live 
\azz performances. #®% 3066 
iexp 11/21) 


Scandanavian beauty RN. 
spiritual. sensual. 43. seeks 
tall dark. handsome. in- 
teligent. passionate man 
yvaith rhythm for honest in- 
spired connection. @® 3079 
(exp 11/21) 


Serious. sensitive. sarcastic. 
F. 24. sks good conversa- 
tion. new friends. possible 
relationship | 1735 


Shy caring sincere divorced 
white female 36. 56. full fig- 
ured at 250ibs. blonde hair 
blue eyes would like to meet 
single or divorced white 
male for friendship hopefully 
leading to a lasting rela- 
tionship ° | 6659 


SJF. 32. warm. likeable. 
Love learning. Judaism. 
growth. music. Seek friend- 
Ship. @® 8263 (exp 11/28) 


SJF. 39. petite. spirited pro- 
fessional seeks politicatly/ 
emotionally aware counter- 
part. @® 8241 (exp 11/21) 


SJF goodiooking. fit. liberal. 
rock seeks similiar SM 30 - 
58° - @@® 8296 (exp 11/28) 


SJF professional. 30. seek- 
ing SJM. for fun. laughter 
and companionship. @& 
8284 (exp 11/28) 


PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 

AD... 


SPECIAL K _ 
SWF. 24 years. 5°10 
145ibs. professional. fun. 
entrepeneurial spirit. Enjoy 
dancing. Gowling. clubs. 
prefer cafes to bars. Metro- 
west seeks professionally 
ambitious man. Christian 
risk taker. Interested in 
friendship first: martial arts/ 
high-performance cars a 
plus. Photo appreciated 
6667 


SPIRITED 

SWF 33. bright-eyed. attract- 
ive adventurer. Warmth. 
enjoys lively con- 
versation. theater. folk. 
blues. Writer. likes hiking. 
bike rides. quiet moments 
Seeks warm. sensitive man 
to share some fun. creative. 
fulfilling experiences. 
3178 (exp 11/28) 


Striking brunette. intelligent. 
spiritual. physically fit. age- 
less beauty. 48. seeks class 
act combining boundless 
energy. sensitivity. style and 
passion. PO Box 42. Man- 
chester MA 01944 


SWF. 25. honest and sin- 
cere. looking for new friend 
and possible relationship. 
PO Box 726. Dracut MA 
01826 


SWF 40's (looks 30's) with 
herpes. cute. perky, fun. 
witty. lover of all types of 
performances ormer 
teacher. now actress. seek- 
ing divorced/single highly in- 
telligent. calm. articulate 
non-smoking WM _ approx- 
imately 40-55. mature in 
mind and heart. who's 
interests include some of my 
own eg music(classical. jazz. 
cabaret). theater. dogs 
travel. fitness. and food. C/O 
Box 397. Newton Ctr. 02159 


SWF professional. attract- 
ive. slim. nonconformist. 
seeking SBM. handsome. 
smoke free. intelligent, likes 
dancing & adventure, 35-45 
@ © 8335 (exp 12/5) 


SWF seeks SWM 6’. 40, in- 
telligent, kind. 
health-conscious. humor. @® 
8289 (exp 11/28) 


Tall green’ woman scien- 
tist seeks tall male humanist 
spontaneous, ariculate, 


humor. 


* athletic for dancing, biking, 


skiing, darts and beer, and 
other adventures. @® 3939 
(exp 11/21) 


U MARLBORO MAN 
But non-smoking. smart. 
handsome. 38-48. with more 
than a nodding aquaintance 
with reality-me-attractive. fit. 
good natured. playful and 
picky. SP 3062 (exp 11/28). 


Very attractive outgoing 
American 29 (handicap - 
dystonic) humanist NURS- 
ING student/clay sculptress: 
Ghandi. Global! welfare. cats. 
walking. laughing... highly 
educated man 23-37. Mar- 
7 ? Address? Allston 
1726 


Young 33. attractive. fit. 
dynamic. warm, success or- 
tented. conversational. inter- 
national. @® 8287 (exp 
11/28) 


1OFAKIND _ 
SWM 35 very attractive. 6'1 
180 Ibs. charming with a 
sense of humor. seeks tall. 
attractive. slim weir _ 
for good tines. 115 (exp 
11/21) 


35 yo SWM psychologist. 
tall. athletic. fit. very attract- 
ive ivy educated PhD. finan- 
cially secure. with eclectic 
tastes. Emotionally stable. 
sensitive. and supportive 
Seeking bright. independent. 
verbal. attractive woman be- 
tween 22-40. @® 5100 (exp 
12/04) 


ND 
36. artistic. human services. 
poet. gitarist. spirtual. sks 
progressive women. 


4/CRYING/OUT/LOUD 
SWM 43 61 210 teacher 
down-to-earth midwesterner 
seeks smart kind. sensual 
non-yuppie woman who 


(exp 12/5) 


4 ROMANTIC 
Fireside evenings. fun week- 
ends. travel. Classical music 
lover. 29. seeks attractive 
petite intelligent sensuous 
woman. 20-35. Lowell to 
Marlborough area. #® 3060 
(exp 11/21). 


ABRACADABRA 
SJM . Sks humorous. 


down to Earth. spontaneous 
athletic. honest. expressive 
SJF to perform feats of ma- 
jic. B® 3095 (exp 11/28) 


ADORABLE ASIAN 
SWM. 25. 6. thoughtful 
friendly. well-rounded 
athletic legal professional 
who enjoys great conversa- 
tion. dancing and Asian cul- 
ture seeks a cute. charming. 
confident woman 20-30 for 
fun. friendship. romance 
3085 (exp 11/28) 


A DRIFTING HEART 
yet warm and Caring, will be 
lent or donated to an affec- 
tionate brunette. who's will- 
ing to appreciate and adopt 
it. Comes attached to an un- 
conventional European 
SWM. 33. who's in quest of a 
possibly life-lo ; 
Call or write, POB 398, Cam- 
bridge MA 02142 @® 5091 
(exp 12/12) 


Articulate. attractive, roman- 
tic. SWM. 35. needs in- 
telligent. attractive counter- 
part for love/life. @® 8326 
(exp 11/28) 


Artistic, optimistic, SWM, 27. 
tall. slim, goodlooking seeks 
earthy. easygoing compa- 
nion. B® 8252 (exp 11/21) 


Asian F sought by tall, 
professional, mild. 31 year 
old WM for fun and romance 
® 5 3074 


* Athletic WM would like to 


meet a_large muscular 
woman. @® 8333 (exp 12/12) 


Attention attractive marriage 
minded woman, 23-28. Call 
for detailed message. 
2150 (exp 11/28) Prov 


Attractive funky SWM, 21, 
rock'n'roll freak seeks 
similar female. @® 8232 (exp 
11/21) 


Attractive SWM 35 seeking 
black female for possible re- 
lationship 0 6657 


Attractive, SWM, 38, tall, 
seeks trim younger female 
for relationship. @® 834 
(exp 12/5) 


Attractive, unemployed 
male, 45, to meet attractive 
lady. Open-minded. #® 8338 
(exp 11/28) 


Average SWM 31 seeks av- 
erage female for winter ro- 


mance. #® 3216 (exp 12/5) 


BAH! HUMBUG! 
{The holidays are close. by 
golly. /Folks working hard at 

iNg j ooo trees and 
bad £ unks and car 
wrecks on New Year's 
Eve./As stillness coats the 
world ‘round./Let's crank 
the tunes. explore the 
sound./What better gift for 
pens 4 times?/Than a friend 
to . a friend who rhymes. 
(SWM 30 tall. dark. thin. 
youthful. professional. 
creative. offbeat quests 
sleek. alluring. ex- 
phenol ry Ay indepen- 
pr SF 25-30) @® 3237 (exp 
12/5) 


BLACKLADY __. 
D/WM 44 handsome 59 
170 looking for intelli at- 
tractive black lady 2 
5090 (exp 12/12) . 


SWM SES TO! tes os at 
ian. fairly handsome. seeks 


pretty black or latin femaie 
for lasting relationship. Kids 
OK.Box 361 Wilmington, MA 
01887-0361 @@® 8169 (exp 
11/28) 


swat OY BS T7e. enjoys 


dining out and movies. treat- 


ing a & like a queen 
seeks SWF .. POB 601 
Swampscott MA ‘01907 # 
8313 (exp 11/28) 


'Y HACKET FAN 
SWM italian. Looks like. 
talks like & even SMELLS 
like Buddy! Wierd sense of 
humor a must. @® 8152 (exp 
11/21) 
CARING/CREATIVE 
SWM 27 5'6" writer. Hob- 
bies: music. penere. 
TV/film trivia. Prefers cafe 
over bar. arts over sports. 
Seeks romantic nonsmoker 


22-29. @& 5070 (exp 
11/21) 


Clifford C. Clavin’s cousin 
Conrad seeks mature. ro- 
mantic. single, petite young 
woman to share life's 
passions; and then 
some...Cheers. @® 2155 
Prov area 


Compassionate pro- 
fessional JM 34 seeks 
Pretty. gentie. under- 
standing. spiritual lady. @ 
8334 (exp 12/5) 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Sesion ferns 25-40 to re- 
place stolen sparkle from his 
eyes and relight fire in ts 
heart. waiting with patience. 
W 3234 (exp 12/5) 


CONUNDRUM 
Anyone still willing to have a 
family with someone 467 I'm 
divorced, romantic. well- 
educated. slim, professional. 
with good genes. Seeking 
someone who's pretty. 
smart and likes theatre. e 
3072 (exp 12/12) 

COUNTRY ROMANCE 
NH DWM 48, 5'9". trim. 
healthy. intelligent, fun, lives 
in mountain top hidaway. 
Desires loving slender 
youngish female companion 
to share winter survival, ro- 
mance, and lots more. POB 
3110 Manchester NH 03105 
3090 (exp 11/27) 


Creative, funky artist/doctor, 
very attractive, excellent 
shape. loves music, dance, 
spirit, nature. communica- 
tion. seeks partner (21-35) 
who is intuitive, self-aware, 
passionate about life, very 
attractive & commited to her 
own spirit. @® © 3180 (exp 
11/28) 


ROMANTIC DANCER 
Handsome, cultivated ballet 


dancer 30, seeking romance 
with imaginative woman 
20-40. Back bay annex PO 
Box 428, Boston MA 02117 


Dark, handsome, sensual, 
mysterious Man, 27, seeks 
cute petite woman. #® 3053 
(exp 11/21) 


DIONYSUS 
Paphian man seeks female 
Partner to explore the joys of 
a non-possessive, 
libertarian lifestyle. POB 
1707. Lawrence, MA 01842 


OWM 36, very handsome, 
warm, bright, athletic, 
aware, humorous, open, 
communicative, modest in 
right places, seeks very at- 
tractive better half. @® 8234 
(exp 11/21) 


————— 
DWM, 30's, slim build, very 
open-minded, residing on 
South Shore. @® 8236 (exp 
11/21) 


EMOTIONALLY 
Articulate, psychologically 
oriented DWM, 45, realist 
with positive attitude, seeks 
smart, fair, tender, straight- 
forward, funny, Curious, 
nonsmoking equal woman 
partner. @ (exp 11/28) 


European man, 33, seeks a 
partner who was born, 
raised, or has lived in a 
foreign country. @ 3073 
(exp 11/21) 


Executive, — hand- 
some, bright, seeks pretty, 
trim, wholesome woman 
30-36. MP 6282 (exp 11/28) 


Extremely understanding, 
caring. handsome BM seeks 
emotionally troubled 
woman. 8339 (exp 12/5) 


FOR AMANDAS ONLY 
You're attractive, wonderful, 
30-35 and named Amanda. 
Destiny has brought us 
together. Please call! 
(Amelias watch this space 
next week.) & 


woman for fulfilling rela- 

tionship. You like travel, fit- 

ness. variety. Call, write. 
5966 (exp 11/21) 


(exp 11/28) 


Graduate student, 28, con- 
temporary art fascination. 
seeks F artist. student. 
8243 (exp 11/21) 


Swi BS bo oe. attic. 


new to area. looking for at- 
tractive young lady 18-28 for 
dinner. dance. or won on 
town. Call, you won't i 


@ 6294 (exp 
11/28) 


Handsome, 34 professional. 
with intellectual curiosity. 
athletic. irreverent sense of 
humor. seeks SWF. slim, 
natural beauty with bright, 
uncorrupted mind, 26-35. 
Must be committment-or- 
iented. POB 367 Needham 
Hgts. @® 3069 (exp 12/5) 


Handsome bachelor scholar 
seeks attractive 20-40. Box 
2029. Cambridge 02238 &@ 
3223 (exp 12/5) 


Handsome, boyish SM. 
rock. liberal. health. Seeks 
a SF 30s. @® 8336 (exp 
12/5) 


Handsome. cuddly. fit. 


Siar oma. 8206 x9 ‘ 


Handsome. intelligent. 
funny. professional. off- 
beat. SJM (35) seeks kind. 
quirky. creative. intelligent. 
petite. pretty SWF (21-33). 
WW 8175 (exp 11/28) 


If it wasn't for Personal Cail. 
| would be dining alone. 
Thank you Boston nix. 


| HATE BARS!!! 
SWM. 31. Professional in 
search of SWF 25-35 who is 
into the outdoors, biking. ski- 
ing. Professional under 5° 8" 
and thin. @® 3057 (exp 
11/21) 


Insanely handsome. 
sensitive. intelligent. tall. 
athletic. feminist. pro- 


5087 (exp 11/28) 


irish educated professional 
SWM into athletics. art. 
thaeter. hiking. #® 8288 (exp 
11/28) 


{T’S FUN! 
Sincere, funny, bearded. 
cute. blue-collar male. 40. 
teen counselor, medium 
height. non-sexist seeks 
warm-hearted female com- 
panionship @® 3097 (exp 
11/28) 


JM 38, single. attractive, 
slim. warm. sensitive, fun. 
seeks one JF. friend & lover. 
Box 2501 Worcester MA 
01613 


KINDHEARTED | 
Enthusiastic, fit, attractive, 
presentable, eclectic, funny 
guy 38 seek a slim romantic 
woman with a sense of 
humor. #® 3098 (exp 11/28) 


KINESIOLOGY 
M, Southeastern Mass. 
50. 6. 175. Trimmed 
beard/mustache. aquafit. lib- 
eral. outgoing, naturist 
techie. Seeking fit, tomboy 
35-48. MP 3058 (exp 11/21) 


LADIES PLZ READ 
OWM 6' 2”, not great looking 
(overweight) seeks 
nonsmoker 25-35 liberal 
values for casual rela- 
tionship. Warm cozy fire- 
place. wine, candlelight. Box 
191 Chelmsford MA 01824 


LETS ROCKANROLL 
Hip videoproducer into 
alternative bands and life- 
style. I'm 33 kinda cute and 
Teddy bearish. POB 232 
Newton MA 02165 @® 3086 
(exp 12/5) 


LOOKING FOR ME? 
SWM 28, goodlooking pro- 
fessional energetic, sincere, 
romantic, fun; seeking SWF 
23-28, attractive, slim, pro- 
fessional who is sensitive, 
romantic outgoing @® 3235 
(exp 12/5) 


LOT TO OFFER 
SJM, musician-attorney, 
lives with aging mom, seeks 
F, 25-35 for lifetime committ- 
ment, including raising chil- 
dren. @® 3067 (exp 11/21) 


LOWELL/NASHUA 
DWM 41, non smoking pro- 
fessional, sks S/ 30 
plus for best friend and con- 
fidante. Searching for a rela- 
tionship based on trust, 
openess, sharing, honesty 
and compatible interests. | 
enjoy cycling, running, can- 
die light dinners, piloting, 
theater and reading. rt 
only need reply. 

Hollis NH 9 @ 3894 
(11/21) 


Man, 32, 5'9°° 180, full 
of...surprises! Dining, travel, 
music, outdoors. hugs and 
kisses. Seeks woman 18-28, 
non-smoker, attractive, 


smail/medium sized, fresh, - 


fun, flexible, kind, child-like 
not childish, willing to share. 
@ 8281 (exp 11/28) 


Keeps pete Intelli 
handsome artist, SWM 26 
150!bs 6° needs tiny, 
90" eous, brilliant, SWF 
for sharing, sailing, 
Vermont, laughing till it 
hurts. @® 3244 (exp 12/5) 


NATURE? 
SWM, 28, 5'7", - 
ing. athletic, blue-eyes 
seeks attractive woman to 


enjoy life ye Ro 
3081 (exp 11/28) 

NEED ASIAN LADY 
SWM, 36, marriage-minded, 
faithful, kind, home-body, 
non-smoker/drinker, 5'9"° 
145. good-looking. Wants to 
meet single or divorced 
Asian la 25-40 years 
nonsmoker within 100 miles 
of Boston. Have car can 
travel. Box 310, Astor Sta- 
tion, Boston 02123 @® 8309 
(exp 12/12) 


NEW TO AREA 
handsome 


athletic, ro- 
Mg ay 
- same in 

SWFs for fun, travel, skiing, 

mance. and, tendsmip No 
mance a ‘i 

i a ae (exp 

) 


OCEAN ADVENTURE 
Winter's here, I'm not sailing 
but I'm still looking for my 
first mate to enjoy travel and 
theatre and to think about 
spring. DJM. 40. 5°6" 
bearded non-smoker POB 
3006 Beverly 01915 @® 5088 
(exp 12/12) 


ORIENT, L SeAuTY 
=) wh 1 attract- 
ive non-smoking pro- 
fessional honest passionate 
caring family-minded POB 
1239 MA 02134 with photo. 
@ 3221 (exp 12/5) 


slim, health 
5101 (exp 11/28) 


patel SWE wane 
tible S' 

SW. 33. attractive. S107 
jood shape. successful pro- 
lessional. well travelled and 
educated. Likes city and 
country. mountains and 
ocean. Adventurous. 
passionate. affectionate. 
=— Photo appreciated. ‘> 


Radical, whimsical, magical. 
hysterical. lyrical. cynical. 
mystical. quizical, unequivo- 
eee @ 8299 (exp 
12/5) 


Rapunzel: Dashing white 
knight. athletic. intelligent. 
humorous. romantic. 29. 
professional. quests for long 
tressed damsel who. can 
lower the drawbri to his 
heart. @® 3176 (exp 11/28) 


Renaissance man seeks re- 
naissance for post- 
modern times. 8292 (exp 


musician, 30. 

tensity of Eraserhead--but 
— in-laws. @® 3228 (exp 
12/5) 


Retired gent looking for F 


companion. PO Box 121 
Bedford MA 01730 


Rock musician 27 SWM 55" 
seeks petite, healthy, attract- 
ive. chick. “Let's make mu- 


SBM 41 community-focused 
businessman. dreamer with 
some follow-through seeks 
spirited. affectionate. 
cerebral. flexible, athletic, 
passionate woman of color. 
3241 (exp 12/5) 


SBM. college educated 
gentleman is seeking a 
special lady for friendship 
and dating. Color, race unim- 
portant. 2156 (exp 12/4) 
Prov area. 


Handsome SBM interested 
in meeting SWF ior friend- 
ship & romance. @? [5 8258 
(exp 11/21) 


Shy attractive guy seeks 
serious relationship with 
lonety nonsmoking SWF 
20-25. @® 8303 (exp 11/28) 


SILLY WIZARD 
Athletic, artistic, funny, com- 
passionate SWM 5'8" 
160ibs biond/hazel. Loves 
Clapton. Silly Wizard, com- 
edy. cooking, tennis, Rolling 
Rock. Maine. Seeking trim, 
prions witty, warm, 
preferably blonde SF 28-38 
to share warmth of fire with. 
@ 3056 (exp 11/20) 


SILLY WIZARD 
Athletic, artistic, funny, com- 
passionate SWM 5'8"' 
160ibs. 35, blond/hazel. 
Loves Clapton, Silly Wizard, 
comedy, cooking, tennis, 
Rolling Rock. Maine. Seek- 
ing trim, bright, a, warm, 
preferably bionde SF 28-38 
to share warmth of fire with. 
@ 3056 (exp 11/20) 


SJM ag SF for happi- 
ness, love, marriage. family, 
Sra chesecake 98 5096 
(exp 1/30) 


Oee! Al 
NOVEMBER 16, 1990 


SJM, 24, ambitious, athletic, 
intense, caring, romantic 
professional seeks SWF, 
20-30, who can be classy 
and crazy simultaneously. 
@ 3179 (exp 11/28) 


SM 30 attractive, short, thin, 
nonsmoker, nice offbeat 
humor - enjoy arts, films, all 
kinds of music, exercise. 
healthy living - not a big 
sports fan/ TV watcher: see 
similiar woman. © 1736 


South American WM 33, at- 


ip ts ayy Ve 


or a sham: rela- 
tionship. S| ak- 
3 Box 5985 to, 


sic, seek SF for same. 
3224 (exp 12/5) 


SWM, 24, seeks honest car- 
pep warm SWF for romance 
2132 (exp 11/21) Prov 


5 politics. 
art, oe love, under- 
Standing. 3103 (exp 
11/28) 

SWM 27 & ro- 
mendc Kalla guy an 
inteeligent, 

woman of 


petite chic 
the 90's, —~ 

wears designer glasses 
, adventure & possible ro- 
mance. SP 3078 (exp 11/21) 
with winsome smile, in- 
telligent and wonderful 
of humor, seeks SWF 
for friendship, love and the 
most wonderful adventure. 

@ © 8327 (exp 11/28) 

SWM 30, for South 
East Asian for rea- 
tionship. 8331 (exp 11/28) 


Attractive SWM 30s seeks 
attractive 


SF for workout, ro- 
mance, relationship. @ 
8102 (exp 11/21) 


aed cig gi. bbe 


ive, . 
ies, restaurant, 

Call if you: like to talk 
have fun.@® 3955 (exp 12/5) 


movies, comedy clubs, 


spontaneous, 


Anglo, 
listener —— writer, 


SWM, 35, 
warm, travel, 
short, fe 
WZBC, curious $ 
SWF. Interested? 0 6669 


independent, 


be 

ine. 0 @ 5099 

SwM, ee aoealen ae: 
genuine, , un- 
conventional, attractive, slim 
5'6" nonsmoking teacher 
seeks affectionate, slender, 
attractive SWF. | like chil- 


dren, dogs, dirt roads, 
theatre, verbal and 


nonverbal 
@ 8345 (exp 12/19) 


SWM 40 , hand- 
some, leftist, . 


women w/similar 
@ 8291 (exp 11/28) 
SWM 40 seeks female part- 


20s-32. 0 


SWM, 46, attractive, PhD, 
good qualities, seeks avail- 
able S/DWF 19-44. @® 8305 
(exp 11/28) 


SWM 5’8” 1 Ss 

37 yrs old, look 30, blonde, 

hazel eyes, jeans. A real 
er and hand holder @ 
(exp 11/28) 


SWNM intelligent, honest, and 
sincer pote SWF) Seek 
s' ‘ 


relationship. 

11/28) 

SWM, MD, metaphysics 
author seeking SWF Ea 


Euro, ancestry, Let's 
motephysical 3239 (exp 


(blue 
With outrageous 
sense of —e for fun rela- 


sin- 
cerity. @ 30 (exp 11/21) 





NOVEMBER 16, 1990 


SEEKING 
WOMEN 
CONTINUED 
Talented computer 
animator, 35. smart. funny 
and a little off-beat. Lives 
with a lot of books and no tv 
Would tke to meet short 


funny woman to make life 
complete?! 1735 


Tall. single. ravenous. 28 
seeks young. enthusiastic 
blonde for romance. close- 
ness @@ 2124 (exp 11/21) 


Tall. well-groomed. pro- 
fessional black gentleman 
seeks equal relationsip 
w/caring woman @® 3054 
(exp 11/21) 


THE ‘S’ WORD 
Sensitive. searching. some- 
times silly SBM . seeks 
smart scintitlatin 
smokefree. slender SWF 
28:. Start somethin 
seriously special @® 307 
texp 11/20) 


The world is a Canvas. Our 
every act a stroke of the 
brush Love is a gift 
precious when given freely 
tainted by all encumberence 
SWM. 37. at | interest- 
ing woman. @® 8315 (exp 
11/28) 


Tired of being alone. this 
SWM is seeking a female 
compamon for mutual en- 
richment of our lives Lm 32 
170los 510 with bluc eyes 
longish brown hair. good 
looks and a sense of humor 
honest. easy going. and 
open-minded Enjoy music 
PBS.. travel. animals. old 
mowes. and set a gH! of 
someone special 8312 
‘exp 11°28) 


TRES AIMANT 
warm caring. attractive 
SWM 28 needs honest 
‘nendiy slender SF any race 
23-33 for dinner dancing 
and romance | enjoy tennis 
teveling music and whis- 


Very goodiooking SWM. 38. 
5 10°: trim. who's very car- 
ing. Outgoing. unconven- 
tronal. communicative. affec- 
tionate. funny. intelligent 
Also honest. perceptive 
playful. empathetic. Love 
FNX. The Cure. DePeche 
Mode. The Pixies. local mu- 
sic scene. Harvard Square. 
David Letterman and 
animals. Looking for a drug- 
free trim. SWF 24-35 with 
similiar qualities and 
interests. She possesses 
self-love and self-respect 
She enjoys the fact that 
she's different and not 

afraid to show it. Send 


letter (photo nice but not” 


necessary) to 1738 


Very shy SWM 33 58° 170 
Ibs would like to meet some- 
one for romantic quiet times 
@ 8341 (exp 12/5) 


VERY SUCCESSFUL 
Entrepreneur. handsome 
SWM dark hair. blue eyes. 
well built seeks beautiful in- 
teligent. enjoyable lady 
22-34. under 56 who en- 
jOyS positive. exciting. fun- 
filled relationship. Caribbean 
vacations and the best 
things in hfe. Please send 
photo/letter. #5098 


WANNA BE LOVED? 
SWM. 27.6 1 . 180lbs. pro- 
fessional engineer. attract- 
ive worldly. family-onented 
seeks monogamous 
slender shapely. sensuous. 
retined. sophisticated 
fasmonable. playful SF @& 
3063 (exp 11/21) 


WANTS TO HAVFUN 
47 DWM seeking a frend 
and lover that is open 
honest and communicative 
as | Box 286 Randolph. MA 
02368 @® 3076 (exp 11/21) 


WARM FUZZIES 2U 
SWM 510. sim. blue 
eyes seeks warm 
nonsmoking SF less than 
30 no tess than wonderful 
to see what can happen @& 
8328 1exp 12/5) 


Warm worldly man 28 
eeks Asian European or 
French temale @® 8344 (exp 


FIT FUN FATHER 
WM 44. single parent. pro- 
fessional. loves nature 
sports. romance. Seeks 
cute. athletic. single woman 
22-36 to share life. Letter to 
PO 553 Dedham MA 02026 
@ 3083 (exp 12/5) 


RUBENESQUE 
Woman sought by serious 
DJM (42) to make me laugh 
Lets enjoy life and build a 
long term relationship. Call 
or write Box 232 Newton 
02159 @® 3065 (exp 12/5) 


X NIGHT 
Lets dance our butts off 
Art. intelligence. SWM 28. 6 
155 Ibs 8343 (exp 12/19) 


some. energetic, seeks ol 
woman for relationsmp. 
3088 (exp 11/28) 


Young gentieman. SWM. 25. 
seeks intelligent attractive 
SWF for dating. @ 3101 
(exp 11/28) 


Yuppie? No (yuk) caring? 
Yes Fit? Very. Looks? Un- 
conceited. Happy? Yes 
interests? Varied Massing? 
You' Pretty. fit. WF to care 
WM 35. PO Box 6183 Fall 


River MA 02724 


ALEX P KEATON 
WM . handsome. con- 


servative butch. fraternity 
type You 22-32. pro- 
fessional athletic, fit. loves 
sports. no drugs. fats. fems 
oe 3064 (exp 11/21) 


Attractive. honest. shy WM 
43° Seekirg older WM for 
tnendship. romance. ? more 
Enjoys movies travel 

eprung 0 


Attractive M. 47. very 
straight acting and appear 
nq to meet same 8231 
reugy dt 21) 


Attractive middie aged male 
to meet same All areas @ 


BRIGHT ROMANTIC 
GWM 31 “10° ~ 155 
goodlooking. good shape. 
eclectic taste in music and 
arts. Enjoys movies in 
theaters. cabaret. musicals. 
Ja22. biking. outdoors. Seek- 
ing friend/ companion 29-41. 
Hee intelligent. fit and 
fun @® 3102 (exp 11/28) 


Goodlooking. muscular. 
Straight WM 26 57 . jock 


seeks similar goodiookr 
WM for good times 3926 


GWM 19 bilond/blue. 58” 

150. goodiooking. seeks fun 

= ® 8337 (exp 
1S) 


GWM 20 looking for other 
GWM for times @ 
8015 (exp 12/4) 


GWM. 22. BL/BL 57 
155ibs seeks someone for 
wild times and sincere rela- 
tionship maybe @F 2133 (exp 
11/21) Prov 


GWM. 24. 61°. 175. bi/bi. 
good looking. straight act- 
ing Enjoy outdoors. sports. 
music king similar 18-28 
for trendship/more. Photo a 


GWM. 26. 510°. enjoys 
theatre. NYC. old movies. 
seeks imaginative. straight 
acting GWM. 24-32. for 
friendship/more? @® 2125 
(exp 11/21) 


GWM 26 62 195ibs 
goodiooking humorous. en- 
Joy sports. rock, going out. 
straight acting. straight 
fnends. new to hfestyle 
Looking for same 18-26 who 
wants to explore lifestyle 

3238 (exp 


10. 160 
Brown'hazel straight acting 
nto movies. fitness. beach 
oncerts Seeks GWM 
1834 Attractwe for rela- 
3059 ‘exp 


175. br/br 
STILL" Searching for Mr 
Right Enjoy quiet times. ski- 
nG sane people PO Box 
260 East Hampstead NH 


GWM. 28 yrs. 210Ibs. bik 
brwn. straight acting and ap- 
pearing. clean and safe. Into 
classic rock. the outdoors 
and the Bruins. Looking to 
Start relationship with a 
GWM 24-30 with similar 


interests for friendship and - 


good times. Phone and 
photo if possible to news- 
Paper box. 2126 


GWM 30 6 172 brown/biue. 
Straight-acting/ appearing 
professional. Enjoy out- 
doors. movies. skiing. travel 
and laughter. Seeking friend. 
possible relationship 
3104 (exp 11/28) 


GWM. 32..5°8 . 
brown/brown. masculine. af- 
fectionate. enjoys many ac- 
tivities especially cuddling. 
looking to meet younger 
guy* 18- for friendship and 
possible relationship. @ 
8301 (exp 11/28) 


GWM 33. 57 . brown/blue 

goodiooking. ‘straight. in- 

telligent. nice guy seeks 

similar. 29-38. for 

relationship. Photo/phone? 
1739 


GWM. 38. 6-0 160 HiV- 
wa sincere seeks same 
30-38 for friendship possibl 
more Dislike gay scene ot 
8240 (exp 11/21) 


GWM. 38. goodiooking. 5 7 

160 wants friendship 18-27 
PO B 251 Kittery. Maine 
03904 


GWM. 38. professional into 
classical music. music and 
good times seeks similar for 
fun friendship. possible re- 
lationship 5086 ‘exp 
11/28) 


GWM. 40. seeks 30-45 for 
ood times POB 2120 
“pot 02106 MP 8154 (exp 

12/19) 


GWM 41511 170. healthy 
professional non-smoker 
eath nutrition & holistic con- 
Sciousress likes camping 
hiking. « anoeing. Maine-Ver- 
mont freeweights. cooking 
in dining Out. Classic mov- 
es and old houses seeks 
trim stable GWM with mind 
& heart for friend or rela 


GWM 49 seeks younger 
male for friendship near 
Coolidge Corner. Brookline 
@ 3084 (exp 11/28) 


GWM. 52. 6. brown/blue 
200!bs. professional. seeks 
younger (18+) clean shaven 
man for friendship and 
possible relationship. PO 
Box 3270 Framingham. MA 
01701. @® 8314 (exp 11/28) 


GWM. 6. 155. goodlooking 
28. easygoing. interests 
vary. seeks friend- 
ship/relationship. Cape Ann 
area a plus but not 
necessar POB 4193 
Peabody MA 01960 


Mature GWM seeks younger 
25-35 for friendship etc. @® 
5103 (exp 12/5) 


TH 
WM HOR} 1 Straight 


good looking likes: art. out- 
doors. WFNX. weekend 
drives. movies. travel 
Seeks straight non- 
smoking guy with great 
sense of humor @® 3243 
(exp 12/5) 


SOUTH SHORE 
GWM 33 511 170ibs pro- 
fessional strarght-acting 
good lookin seeks 
muscular guy 25-35. for 
fnendship. possible rela- 
tonship @®% 3100 (exp 11/28) 


Mascon OW one sin- 


cere. intelligent. regular guy. 
seeks friendship with same. 
not a sex ad Bx 289 Accord 
MA 02018-0289 @ 3070 
‘exp 12/5) 


STRAIGH F RD 

SWM 2A apy Sos J 
sensitive. healthy. educated 
generally quiet non-smoker 
seeks companionship 

senous relationship @® 3225 
(exp 12°59 


SUPERSTAR WTD 
for starring role in my tle 
After some bad casting now 
lonking for you' You are 
20-28 (students great) 
blonde a - Dut not a must’ 
'm goodiooking. WM ir 
ontertainment field 34 € 


SECTION FOUR, THF BOSTON PHOENIX 9 


WM. 33. 57 
looking sh 
masculine WM 40- 
No MA 6660 


WM 3563 190ibs Honesty 
integrity. Energy. 3218 (exp 
12/5) 

WM 36 
brown/hazel 


5 10 160 
goodlooking 
athletic pilot. seeks similar 
22-28 friendship 
photo/phone 6658 


WM. 36. 511 168 
black/brown. very attractive 
masculine. straight appear- 
ing/acting A - oy weightiif- 
tinmg. cycling. POB 8802 
Lowell 01852 @® 3236 (exp 
12/5) 


WM. 38. 315. seeks M.50- 


WM. 43.5 11 . 240. lookin 
for other in Revere area we 
3082 (exp 11/28) 


WM. 45. 511. biond/biue 
seeks mature. masculine. in 
shape WM. 28-45. for deep 
positive relationship beyond 
labels and games. Sharing 
passion for art. music 
philosophy and outdoors 
825 


WM 46 5 11 180 attractive 
easy-going. bearded. seeks 
husky manly. blue collar 
Quincy area guy for good 
temes. 310 Franktin St. Suite 
337 Boston 02110 @ 8311 
(exp 11/28) 


WM 53.511 eavy 285ibs 
seeks masculine fnend POB 
1061 Boston 02118 


WOMEN 
SEEKING 
WOMEN 


other GWF for guod times 
W 8611 (exp 12/4) 


Feminine GWF tall. 40s 
seeking assertive GWF to 
enjoy fe with @ 5094 
‘exp 17 28) 


Feminine LF. 23. seeks 
fnendship companionship 
r Hudson NH area $® 8255 


Serious. sensitive. sarcastic 
F. 24. sks good conversa- 
tion. new friends. possibie 
relationship = 1735 


MESSAGES 


ARE YOU INTO THE 
OUIJA? IF SO, WE 
HAVE A COMMON 

INTEREST. () 6662 


JOHN SILBER WAS THE 
ONLY CANIDATE IN THE 
NATION WHO WAS AN- 
GRIER THEN THE 
peterpan Bode CNN 
ews 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
ALL CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
THANKSGIVING WEEK 
1S TUES, NOV 20 
7:00 PM 


MYSTERY LETTERS 
The Pen-pal club for adven- 
turous singles. Guys $10. 
Gals $5_Send to’ Mystery 
Letters. Po box 23. Pomfret 
Center. CT. 06258-0023 


Romantic Rhetoric Co-- 
We help you create A-1 per 
sonal ads & responses 
Sent $200 for intro 
pnene call 3925 


* > THEBAD 
MOVIECLUB:= «x 


Were people who love to 
arque and correspond about 
some of the worst movies 
ever made This Weeks 
thumbs down goes to 


YOUNGBLOOD 
The toughest choice we had 
te make this week was ex- 
actly which Rob Lowe 
“nation to choose We 
* ne did some of his best 
work in the Atlanta Home 
“Movie. Out it was always out 
at the video store © Please 


send your Votes. Questions 

™ Comments to The Bad 

Mowe Club Box 1544. 126 

Brookline Ave. Boston. MA 
2215 


pering in French nonsmoker 
any © 3091 ‘exp 11 28) 


TSUNAMI WARRIOR 
SWM._ 31. dirty Blond/biue 


cute spontaneous. creative 
imteligert. kind caring 
humorous, seeks SWF 
w passion for metal moun- 
tains PBS. sunsets. Zen 
drives beach. romance. and 
planet roaming, Please have 
sense of self and soul Reply 
m writing only 6648 


Unconventional man. youth 
1 47 sit funny Interest in 
socal justice. children 
shave! communication: wild 
Wty making a difference 
Seeking like-minded in 
rausehive slender woman with 
humor Southeast Mass 
South Shore Cape Cod @ 
5071 ‘exp 11/21) 


USE THIS COUPON TO GET YOUR FREE 
PERSONAL AD* WITH PERSONAL CALL « 


OPTIONAL HEADLINES 
7 Pt. Bold $8.75 


pny ge Oa 
omen ge00 OOOO 


PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) 


3217 exp 11/28) 


Attractive WM athletic 
“traqht acting. fun. sincere 
nev. to scene 29 seeks 
same 18-24 for fnendship 


‘70 We both love films. 

12 124 sports theatre. travel & quiet 

romantic times @@® 3071 
exp 12/ c 

GWM 42. seeks GWM 2/5) SJF looking for frend over 

sad 40 Please write PO Box 


18-26 honest relationship i 
SWM 25. Passion for 
peal Aa ncent each songs Tennessee 2093 Natick MA 01760 
GWM 43 55 135 brn/brn Vite.’ wy te ———— 
<Hoks masculine GWM. for choly sunsets @® 3219 (exp Heart brokan middle-aged F 
ampanionship. possible re- 12 5) needs friend (lifesaver) to re- 
lationship Live. mid-Cape cciskiniietbicoadienibubannees  wnale together 6942 
Box 1453 Proyvinetown MA Well butit mid-forties GWM texp 11°28) 
fa) 7 11 11 attractive educated 
2657 @ 8116 texp 11/28) nae 4 9-. Siete anes, 


GWM 43 55 135 brn/brn handsome — straight man 
seeks masculine GWM for 25-38 @® 3227 (exp 12/5) 

compamonship. possible re- 
tationsnip Live mid-Cape 
Box 1453 Provincetown MA 
02657 @® 8330 exp 12:12) 


tonship & 3051 (exp exp 11°21) 


FRIENDSHIP 


1? 05) 

WM 28 very attractive 
Ntonde successful Nashua 
lowell area seek 21-29 at 


tractive girl into long-term or ; 
forever @® 3240 (exp 12/5) @ 3177 (exp 11/28) 
Attractive WM 27 biond/biue 


_ 
fassaonal Novos mature 3,'1,,concete,gilectonate 
cports romance Seeks Rb ant aa csipidn alg 
5 : ? ws the ocean concerts 

ute athletic. single womar sports Limos. Dining out 


22 36 to share Ife Letter to 
seeking younger gay student 
PO 553 Dedham MA 02026 friendship photo 


@ 3083 texp 11/28) 


13826 


GWM 27 tmascubne fit at 
tractve laid back Outdoors 
vatcning sports. music 
nore. Dishke gay scene 
Seeke same Haverhill-Bos 


®@ 3941 (exp The Phoenix 


Classifieds 
GIG SECTION 
Can help you find 
a drummer. 


GWN 28 511 165 
; “er prown masculine 
‘+ attractive. new to Mass 
fovea MTN bike hockey 
‘ Geewheeling sports 
Ser*s jock/sports. onented 
WM 18-30 for trendsmp and 
vote 253 Low Street. Suite 
181 Newburyport MA 01950 
@ 8261 (exp 11:21) 


like to meet 
8095 fexp 


Hi. | would reall 
you call me 


11°28) 


| know youre out there 
Seekin ompanion 18-20 


—— 
Woman sought by serous 
Ready? 3245 1exp 125) 


DJM 142) to make me laugh 
Let. enoy life and build a 
long term relatonship Call 
or ywerite Box 232 Newton 
02159 @® 3056 (exp 11 21) 


WM. 27 good looks athletic 
hinid healthy seeks similar 
@ 8257 (exp 11/21) 


Gentleman sixty. seeks 

‘oerdship with younger 18 
Straight gentiemar 

Peabody area 6663 


GUIDELINES 
Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 
submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 


et eee eS ES EO SE BR Ses a 


or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 


under that age. 
DISCLAIMER 
The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
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or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
assumes complete liability for the content of and all 

| | replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 

1} ay claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 
thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 

I} Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 

[| costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 

i liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 

i reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 

| | CALL®, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
elephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 

Y fpr 
greeting message. 

‘ CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 

] | Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 

I available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The 

j classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 
without notice. 

1 

! 

i 

é 

‘ 

I 

! 

i 

I 
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(1 NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call* Service 
C) YES!, I would also like my ad to run for FREE in the 
Phoenix's NewPaper in Rhode Island 


CATEGORY 


Please check appropriate box for category placement: 
(1 WOMAN SEEKING MAN (1 MAN SEEKING WOMAN 
OO MAN SEEKING MAN (1) WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN 


OC YES!, I want the FREE Personal Call* Service 
I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting 
immediately upon receiving my security code. 


Persona) Gell ® ........0............ FREES 


*FIRST 10 WORDS 
If you wish, you can select from one of the following 
OPTIONS: 
| ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA 
1 7 pT. HEADLINE AT $8.75. 
| 9 pr. HEADLINE AT $10.00 
MAILBOX ($5) 


THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 
PERSONAL AD IS 6:30 PM ON THE 
WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
126 Brookline Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 
OR CALL 267-1234 
OFFICE HOURS: 

MOY .....000-ceerereeeeeeeeeee0e8230 am - 6 pm 
TUCSAAY.......0.00ccerereereseeree8230 am - 7 pM 
Wedinesday............-.00++00++58330 am -7 pm 
...8:30 am - 5 pm 
Friday .........-ccccseeecreeveeeseee-330 am - 5 pm 


0 Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad 
and play your Voice Greeting on WFNX and other radio 
stations (No names will be used, only box numbers.) 


———— || SIGNATURE 
MAILOUT ($8).......--+00+++: dissicintihdaseorssioneiegesh  pracoanne a : 
! 


i 
; 


SUNT UU ainsi vas eiss eo Siknsatecsperiiesiorere ..$ _5.00_ |+:ns INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT I 
wedossdape ond Tharndaye. Theve te ao service lee for ade YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. I 
Seb A it! CRS 1) When you place your Phoenix Personal Call® 
i ad you'll be given an easy to follow 
I} instruction sheet, your box number, and your 
i private security code number. You'll 
1| immediately be able to call 617-742-FREE to 
! record your 60 second greeting and start 
H 


getting your responses. 
= | 


j Multiply by number of weeks ad runs 
| (Two week minimum) ..........0...000 

1 To order using) MASTERCARD CIVISA CIAMEX, 
J please fill out this section: 
| ACCT # 


eS ESS Aloe a ied pes to hipensk Mad eats 


a 


EXP DATE | 


STATE ZIP 
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~ & THE ARTS 


THE STUDIO AT MADELYN J. BURNS 
CASTING N.Y. & BOSTON OFFICES 


ON-CAMERA COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, VOICE- 
OVER & PRIME-TIME CLASSES BY BOSTON'S LEADING 


RS. 
sorted ty 4 prodsoue tom Foonetd Briton & Pi 
‘artners 
On Gama Conard with Jerry Izzo of 


Vice over Gas aught Robert Masiumilion from Carr-Tedrow. 
Soloed bum vaphunar to auetsr evel 


a IMPROVE YOUR SKILLS 
WITH THE PEOPLE 
WHO JUDGE YOUR SKILLS. 
FOR INFO CALL PAT 


-8688 


M/C VISA ACCEPTED 


ACTING 


Actor's scene study: Small 
classes. Individualized atten- 
tion. Elizabeth ge 


mer Managi 
ley Theatre. See-6341. 


CTORS, SINGERS 
Tweed ‘of ‘of being spoon spoon fed? 
jarvard com. 


pe eet awe a you 
learn to help yourself 

ory, sight reading, and or 
basic Siehb. — ap- 
proach. 266- 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 
model/ > 


figure. 7 
rates. Bob 397-8677 


Seer ET 
AUDITIONS 


AUDI -Private 
coaching and audition 
preparation for actors. 
Focus on magi — 
and ongoing lessiona 
pt eye Elizabeth 
Former M ing 
Director, Alley Theatre, 
868-6341 


New TALENT Inc. 


siret | 617 


cone one cade. Self-improve- 
ment for non-actors. 34th 
year. a brochure. 
133. 7313 40 Boylston St. 
Boston. ; 


5665901 


"Win The 
Audition" 


AGIRLS GUIDE 
TO CHAOS 

replace auditions for 
extension Mon Nov 26 
6:00-9:00. Call ret?) 
424-6223 on Sun Nov 25 | 
tween 7:00-9:00 only for info 
& appt. Do not call any other 
time. 
eS 
BOSTON OPERA 

THEATRE 4 RENT 
4000 Sq ft located in 
Brighton. Circa 1920 
Theatre/Stage/Balcony/ 
Grand Piano. Great ac- 
coustics. Must be seen. 
$100. Call BOC-6682 


———_—_—_—————— 
Cabaret Singers wanted 
audition Tuesday 9pm Ken- 
dall Cafe, Camb. 661-0993 


VOCALISTS: 
WANTED: 


Male and Female Background Vocalists need- 
ed to showcase and Tour for Boston Based 
Rock Act with Major Record Label Attention. 


Must Have Excellent intonation, Pro Attitude, 
Dedication, and be willing to travel. 


Must Also Be Able to Rehearse 3-4 Times per 


week on Fully Equipped 2,000 sq. ft. Sound- 


stage. 
Please Call 


(617) 642 - 1804 


For Audition Schedule 


NIGHT 
CLUBBING. 


IT'S WHAT'S HAPPENING. 


nO) aials 
WHO-WHAT-WHERE 
HECK THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
CLUB SECTION IN ARTS 


————————————— 
Chamber Theatre Produc- 
Equ 


sis rae 
jan ou! 
from Feb 4 fw). 


Bring pix & resume. 


—————_—_—— 
Find out how to get com- 
mercial, jingle and studio 
work as a vocalist. Call after 
5pm. 247-8689 


MEDIEVAL MANOR 
Theatre/Restaurant seeks 
experienced female singers 
with good comic acting 
ability. High quality, strong 
and versatile voice is re- 
quired. For audition call Bill 
at 491-2125 


—_—_———— 
Newbury St cafe is ssscal 
auditions: Jazz, Classica’ 
folk, comedy. Mon. 

Jay, Cafe Florian, 7: 


SL 
Nov. 25, 4pm. Nov. 26, 7 
for Feb. Of How to Clu 


Soprano soloist. First Con- 
regational Church. 730 
Rain St. Waltham. Audition 
Sunday, November 25, 2pm 
at the church. $40 per week. 
899-3891. 


Triangle Theatre, Nov 18, 
3- + oy Nov 19, 7-10pm. 

ackward, Turn 
Backward". 4 Women, 1 


Man over 30. For info and 
appt call 426-3550 


YOCALISTS/DANCER 
ing three professional, 
attractive females for 
vocalist/dancer positions in 
sophisticated choreo- 
graphed entertainment con- 
cept with backing and con- 
. Vocalists and 
dancers needed. If you are 
hard-working and committed 
to excellence call either 
-8987 OR 
508-992-4501 


COMICS-As seen on CHAN- 
NEL 7, improve Your Stand- 
Up Performance and de- 
velop New Material. Private 
Coaching with Elizabeth 4 
pleby. Former Ma 

rector, Alley Thetker. 
868-6341 


Actors*Models«Talent 


Starting in the Biz? 
Call Rose Biz 
oan & Resumes 


ROSE 
GIGS 


24 TRACK RECORDING 
AT 16 TAK RATES 

Free prod 

Rryaneongs. 8 

“Aternative” rock band 
w/record deal sks bass, 
drums, gtr, 18-25 yrs, for 
wrid tour & b 


exp, photo & tape. POB 5387 
Wakefield, Ri 02880. 


Band looking for lead 
fae w/vocais ong Han 

jayer for country ai ies 
band part time weekends 
508-966-1851 


BASSIST WANTED 
Vocals, guitar & drums 
seek dedicated bassist. We 
play ge ee Zep, Jimi. 

Mark 

BASS PLAYER looking for 
GB work. 11 yrs serious exp. 
Backup vox, own car & 
equip. All styles. Referen- 
ces. Call Roman 889-6898 


Bass player needed for 
funky loud rock band...we 
dig chili peppers, Janes A, P- 
funk, sonic youth. Have 
9198. studio space Call 
83-8972 or 254-7969 


Bass player needed to com- 
plete original band. We = 
Neil eon, Stooges 
others. Call 782-586 


Bass plyer w/lead voc's ned 
for Cutis Knight band. Full 
time T-40 and orig. 
508-667-6611 


BLUES 
Bass, keybrd wntd trans ec- 
= a must. Guit harp drums 
5yrs out ea. Cray, Butter, 
SRV, R. Ford, trad orig, Rich 
(508) 655-6773 


Blues si 
wanted for band. 
Call (617) 734-7859. 


Bs/comp sk F voc to form 
orig group. infi? Likes: 

early B52s, Blake Babies. 
267-6269 


SONGWRITERS 
Do Your Demos At The 
SOUND MARKET 
IN 
HARVARD SQUARE 


$8.50/hr intro Special. 
Keyboards & Drum Tracks 
Are Free Of Charge. 
8 Track MIDI Recording. 


SOUND MARKET 
547-0851 


pms . SKS DRUMMER 
mgd - groove- 
orient 4 


Qs, ary. Pies, Zep. © 


Far orignal ater band 
infis: Ventures, Veivets, 


60's sound. Please call 
322-3754 | 


- ~ 634-6269 or 


ROCK & ROLL. INC. 
Musical Instruments, accessories, repairs, lessons 
instructions, rehearsal rooms, & video. 
All under one roof! 
154 School St. Everett, MA 


(61 


7)389-5155 
In Mass. 1-800-427-5155 


we 
seeking a band? 
musicians? 
Call Now! 
868-5750 


24 TRACKS| 


$24 PER HOUR 
ae 
1-800-MIX BOWN 


617-983-9999 


16 track & MIDI 
Pinkham 
17944-5381 
Discount with 
Pham ng 


1 MONTH 
FREE RENT! 


Private Studios from 
*150” per month 


Tascam MS16 
$6935 Loaded 


(617) 426- 2875 


Drummer needed w/ 50's 
chops, interest & exp. w/ 
rockabilly & blues styles 


Primal sound- unusual 


tunes- Payeg. O* Ron 


DRUMMER 


able ‘to ay 
w/mach. Sula 784-9474 


jock. 926-4060, 924. 


EXCEPTIONAL BASSIST 
WANTED by est orig hdrock 
bnd. Must have voc's, 
chops, tastes, and vision. 5 
strings and fretless plyers 
welcomed. We have gigs & 
airply call: Chris at 

7504 or Dale at 
720-4591. 


F singer avail to sing com- 
merical jingles. 15 yrs prof 
exp and over services 
also avail call 728-1419 


Guitarist kg for other musi- 
cians to jam with. Acou/elec 
into blues, reggae, folk, 


lan, Dead, Ri Young, 
Hhcnsook Byrds, Vu. Cali 
Jeff 391-3521 (eve) 


Guitarist needed, lead 
w/melodic edge for buzz 
saw frizzbes. re- 
hearsal John (508) 777-1151 


$ guitarist w/full 
mitment trans a must (508) 
896-9220 lv msg 


texturl, w/ 
mittd. 244-2782, 96o-8113 


ae — ay alt rock: swirl- 
ouigy an i arg, ies: 
and , ia Aad 


Horn players-established or- 
iginals band seeks 
a hard edged funk 


Lead - w/ vod vox ; 


wnted for pop a <8 
508-74 1.- 
508-741-0979 


Lead singing guitar or keys & 
} roel needed for busy 

and. Good money, no 
hassles. Pearson, 893-0936. 


Mantis — = 
guitarist eyboards for 
orig heavy rock. Have label 
interest. (403) 673-5211. 


NEEDED: high energy poor 

person with exceptional le: 

vocals, looks, hair for along 
anf: A. 


roup Dan 967-8743.. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
HEADSHOTS 
PUBLICITY SHOTS 
PORTRAITS 
STUDIO AND LOCATION 


B.C.KAGAN . 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
482-0336 


Producer seeks vocalist for 
international record deal. 
Call after 5pm. 247-8689. 


Pro rythm section sk voc. 


Harp-guitar to form bives 
R&B band. Have space. 
Stew 7-9pm (508) 658-8263 


PRO SOUNDMAN 
pro Soundman & / or system 
for hire. With exc. cotaerd 
air ne oa) rack. Nightly and 
multiple rates. Call 
David 603! 9-6800. 


REGGAE 
Drummer & keyboardist. 
Commitment & time required 


for new, all ee. band 
ready to gig. Call 787-4112. 


WANTED: Smokin’ Bass 
foie inh 4 hard rock 
no ego's, no 
joke, We pe gti dedi- 
cated musicians seeking the 
same 268-3030 ive pa dad a 


INSTRUCTION 


Pick, 
walk, 
Sap quality instruction 
voice, guitar & bass. 
617-782-3367 


PETER ELVINS 
VOICE STUDIO 


Berklee Professor offering 
state of the art private key- 
board inst. 1st free 628-7 


Folk/Classical Guitar. 

Bach to The, Beatles. 
James Taylor, Simon. 
Neil ¥ ! 864-3443 


Dante Pavone will 
stable vocal students. 
BEGINNERS weicome. 
Low pte in 


and guitar sty styles. All 


Ye a wae 321-0731, 
Berklee Grad Welcomes all 


sone ny equal 

sons 

trak studio! Free trial lesson! 
Call Ken 617-776-1146 


hrdwre 
cores $495/bo 731-1465 


5 way JBL sound system for 
rent 24 chan board monitors 
& effects crown power 


Gn'200 REE Heed, S550. 1 


Yamaha 18" EV Cab, $200. 1 
15” EV Cab, $150. 1 Peavey 
4x10 built-in road case, 


non-MIDI. 
200, Call 


F Mg te 


hard case, pedals, 
sound disk 


GORGEOUS Piano, ex cond, 
$750, wal fin w/bench would 


SorixOn24, dim 
40Hx60x24, ( 4-3255 
GUITAR AMPS ~ SALE 


bacon reissue. 5 Fivng 

uper: Chet, Rick 12Suing 
reer Teles etc. 329-8081, 
267-6077 


Hartke 4-10 cab $500. joe's 
201 wireless $195. Joe's 1 
bass cab w/ E.V., 

JBL & 15’ EV. $1008 soa 
Phoenix 6 bass rack $150. 
Shure SM 58 $95. Ultra cus- 
tom fender bass, must see, 
$500. 562-0649. 


Howard full size studio up- 
right piano w/ bench. Re- 
finished brown mahogany 
case $1900/BO 235-1759 


Pett aad Ig any — 
compit w/disc drive, 2 amps, 
& bench. Like new, used 2 
mos. $19,000 will sacrifice, 
$10,000. 603-267-8108 


Korg electronic piano 76 
keys dynamic touch, tone 
variance built-in stereo 
speakers, like new, best 
offer 323-7044 


PEARL Drums - 5 pc Maple 
shelis & anvil cases, larg tra’ 
case w/wheels. Hi-hat s' 
boom stnd, straight cymbal 
—_ —s panda A 7 

rum pedel, - 

mac coindition $049 or b.o. 

262-6743. Lm. 


Piano, 5'2" ay grand, 
Altenburg, old, like new. 
$4900, 


good sound eating © 


PIANO STUDENTS Recon- 


ditioned, refinished, hed, upright 
& avail $750. ‘ee 3983 


Premiere three-piece 
line 5760 Day drums, $600 


Teac 122A os'lator, 


$36. 
ners ed 


NOVEMBER 16, 1990 


SOUND DEALS 


Most Lines of 
Music ee nnd 


All at Eve ryday low ¢ 


Examples 


Pianos bought & 


Sell for $2200.'484-1057 


MUSIC. 
SERVICES 
Record & Produce your own 


You know your 4 rack, your 
machines  nagghenwaal wa 
ae Why not 

it yourself on a one inch 16 
track at Red House! Full mu- 


82-3367, oui Steven for de- 
tails. 


PHOTOS! | 
Internationally published 
photographer avail for all of 
your promotional photo 
needs. 617-731-1400. 


SEEKING a 
We have New 
ered. Call The 
Hotline 617-522-4! 


ces a 
TICKETS 


TICKETS 
1ST 10 ROWS 
ALL SHOWS 


* Fleetwood Mi 
+ Heart w Cheap Trick 
‘oison 
- Go Go's 
Pres ap ve 
+ Warren Zevon 
Coming soon: Z Z Top! Call 
now for advanced orders 


TOPSHELF . 
TICKETS 


TICKET WORLD 
The best tickets to all con- 
certs, rah 
anywhere world. Mon- 
Fri 9:30-5:30. Sat 10-3 

203-249-1000 


loadin. Clean quiet 
731-8930 





NOVEMBER 16, 1990 


LEE GREET 
REHEARSAL 
SPACE 
CONTINUED 


BOSTON 
(617) 423-4959 


ie betel wc 


NATIONAL 
REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS 


738-0044 


Coma 


(617) 241-9117 


EMPIRE REHEARSAL 
Boston's Lh ll Studios 
For Over 10 Years 
NOH ! 

Se EN Skcsts. cal 
Now! 
pr wns mer a! AEN OR ee 
$175 & up, convenient & se- 


cure location, plenty of park- 
ing, on trainline. 364-1400. 


NORWOOD, Heated re- 


hearsal space s from 
$225 per month Sum tocue 
469-0483 


Call 
BIG SPACE 
SPACE SPACE 
ye Tech set- 
oases. ae: doy" OF 
Movement. Cambridge 
492-4680 

 iire aaa: 


send $10(1/2 refundable) 
TTI POB Bedford Ma 


01730-0534, also, more 
female models wnted, send 


F wnted for boudoir, ag 
photogri session. No 
exp pe Hy 


tion, offers help in breaking 
unhealthy patterns in rela- 
tionships and changing limit- 
ing behaviors. tIn- 


surance sliding fee. S.Rose, 
CSW. 547-3339 


AGIANT STEP IN 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 

“ Far superior to any 
therapy I've.Had” 
CPi PSYCHOTHERAPY 


MARC D. MCGARRY 


the New diandard of Ther- 


apy « Interview me without 
charge + Call for Brochure 
Psychotherapy: Heart- 
centered approach. Gentle, 
caring, safe environment. 
Specializing: Inner Child 


(617) 36-5091 


LICSW. 617-969-1771 

E TING DISORDERS 
xia © . 
Compulsive Eating 


roup + individual + couples 
’ + family therapy 


VALERY ROCKWELL, 


models, no exp nec, all 
shapes and sizes for info call 
332-0232 between 


11-5pm 
TUDIOS 


. + 
wkspc_ carpeted 
$500) other apace il 
imo avail at 
$477/mo Call 266-1386 


BOSTON, across harbor, 
huge penthse, live-in artists 
spc loaded w/period detail, 
apprx 1600sf, sk views, 
. i windows 
no fee. RE, 


sun, new 
, on T. $895, 
1515 


Photo studio w/ 
268-6240 


BOSTON/Roxbury, Artists 
live-in space. Lrg win- 
dows. Now avi. Free month. 
From $640. RE, 787-2777 


BRICK BOTTOM a 700 
f+ nt ptretyhe nga 713° 
/mo call 7923 6-9 
CHARLESTOWN, 1460 Sq ft 
$706+/mo. 820 Sq ft 
$422+/mo. 24hr access 
prkg sec guard 2nd fir elev 


OK Peter 242-2536 or 
Bill 242-4480 


LOFT FOR SALE 


city views, low 
$124,900. RE, 884-1515 


Cc 
tudio . sq 
$375/mo No live-in. 
Available Nov 1st. 


wi 


SOUTH ST. live in loft 750 sq 
ft shirk & b'$750 inicds 24 hr 
ht $1500 key fee 426-0772 


SOUTH STREET, 1000 sq ft 

heal tote eine 
heat $870/mo + 

key fee neg. 423- 


in your life. For info 
on shops, classes & in- 
dividual sesssions on Per- 
sonal Mythology call 
617-776-0377 leave msg 


PROCESS-ORIENTED 


PSYCHOTHERAPY/ 
DREAM 'Y WORK 
as deve by MORK 
Mindell. Focus on chronic 
symptoms, addictions, ex- 
treme states, relationship 
conflicts,d reams. Life as an 
awareness project. in- 
dividuals and . Elke 
O'Donnell, Ph.D. (617) 
876-6489. Near Harvard Sq. 


ADULT CHILDREN OF 
DYSFUNCTIONAL 


FAMILIES 
You eure cee rae You 
thrive. End sadness and 
self-esteem. Learn self-as- 
sertion and direct com- 
munication. Have rela- 

where you feel 
safe 


strong , free. joyful and 
spontaneous. LICSW 
492-31 


STEVEN J. GOLDBURAGH 
Cisenaed. Serene ist 
der/identity-Children of 
Alcoholics 


Stress-Related iliness- 
Anxiety/Depression 


Addiction/1 Steps 


Couples einsurance Ac- 
cepted (Day, Eve Wknd hrs) 


SE Rea 
LIMOUSINES 


HR LIMOUSINES . 
10-15 passenger party 
i Celtics, concerts 


and bachelor party specials 
(mega stretch also avail) 


+ Airport & Corporate 
Service (24hrs) 
1-800-339-5152 


elegant —_— 
discreet luxury, chauffeur 
driven Lincoln stretch 


Bencrovs, eas) 


KAHLUA 

jo Pe ae e. 

Send stamp, addressec 
$3 to : Pob 


envelope with 
436 Stow, MA 01775 


WHY NOT GO 
FIRST CLASS? 
Dynamic ... Promot- 

with 
perienced therapist. 


GROUPS FOR SURVIVOR: 
OF TROUBLED FAMILIES. 
interview 


Frees Group & india 


se, Satan ms 
skills, a 
ror wanes 
alth Connections.” 
863-1583 


T. 
Your fst step. Gown a new 


path. Let Tunnels of Light, 
Associates help 


Morissa Stuhiman, 
776-0122 Cindy Herdman, 
M.E.D. 926-8414 


en eee 
INSTRUCTION 
classes in Becham, 


ings, mornings. 
ian . Margo 
(617) 326-5371 


Personalized Fitness 
Ins 


LOOK GREAT - 
FEEL GREAT 


Lunch 11:30-2:00PM Park- 
ing in Rear 


ATERER 
Gourmet Natural Foods 
SAL’S ITALIAN 
Breaktasi/Homeste Cook 
ing. Mon-Fri 7-10am. 
Union Sq, Somerville 


623-9507 
Try our dinners...A specialty! 


£9 r 4 


11. 150 Kneeland St (Btwn 


Chinatown & South Station) 


MIRIM 
AL ERY 


783-2626 


152 Harvard Ave, Allston 


DANISH 
HEALTH 


F 
DELIVERIES 


AND TAKEOUT 


CAMBRIDGE 


CLUB 
Pizza, Calzones, SUBS, 
Salads, 8-B-Q and forzen 
. M-Sat B8am-12pm; 
8-9pm FREE DELIVERY 
Tlam to Close. 2445 Mass 
Ave 497-0833 


AKU AKU 
Chinese sian Food 
Take out & Deliveries all day 
11 am to 1 am. 536-0420 


" The Best Cookies in the 
Country” 


RESIN GOON, 


1 
We Bip wanywnere 


in the US! 


_ BLUE DINER 
Serving late nite Mon-Thurs 
til 11, Fri-Sat till M 4 
and Sunday till a. le 
also Deliver Dinner Till 10pm 


1688 Beacon St brookine 


Marinated Rotisserie 
Chicken, hot vegtables, 
soups and salads. 


cee teen 

i - ai F 

home a office, 7 days. Back 
Bay, Brookline, Chestnut 
Hill, Allston and Brighton. 


si A 
back pains. $40/hr. Student 
i . Green line lo- 
By appointment, 
Licensed and Certified. 
Gift Certificates Avi. 


734-8182 


Massage and relax; hour 
full body; Various techni- 
ques. Men & Women. Call 
Bill 617-871-4319 
MT/Exercise physiologist. 


Mas Therapy. $50/hour 
782- Deborah St. Claire 


MIRACLE RUSSIAN 


SOVERY! 
Stop Smoking/Lose Weight 
without Hypnosis! one 
session. Pecey ack 
Guaranteed! 617-323-9125 
Alexander Tetelboym 


SWEDISH MASSAGE 
Relieves stress and pain. 
Deep muscle Sports- 
massage available. 
Licensed, Low fee. Elise 
1-800-902-EASY 


THERAPUTIC HEALING 


MA GE 
han-eamat Waae tissue 


bodywork, meditative 
mas: , body-mind ap- 

. Jam-9pm Margo 
(617) 326-5371 


Relieve body-mind stress 
seo therapy. 
Perez 


2518 
Swedish for re- 
laxation. Bob 247-0195 
Discount Fens. 


VIDI GO 
Delivers from 4:30-11 pm 
days a week 
Chicken, Subs, Pizza, ice 
Cream, Chinese Food, Dry 
Cleaners, Film Processing 
and Video Tapes. 


ceiouiedadistammenceali 
PARTY SPACE 


GREAT PARTY 
SPACE 


Corporate or Private Affairs 
Accomodates 90-160. 
Aku Aku 536-0420 


COMMONWEALTH 
BREWING COMPANY 


Boston Mags = Best local 


draft 1989. Delicious food, 
unique Tap Room at- 
mosphere. Perfect for next 
function 


FRIAR TUCKS 
Downtown 


Up to 100 People 
Prv Room 523-9417 


PARTY 
SERVICES 


HANG THE 
The middie of your party is 
the wrong time for a DJ to 
educate you. What you want, 
I'll spin it. E winds 
up on the dance floor. 
Absolutely tasteful. 
Wes Junior 739-7040 


Hot Tub Mineral Soak 
Private Wooded Setting 
TAl SUMMERS CMP 
508-358-5507 


(PARES Ses: 
SELF-HELP 


FEEL 
OVERWHELMED ? 
If problems are taking the 
Enjoyment out of your life, 
perhaps it's time for you to 
Discover a fresh new way to 
bed your way clear. Become 
ree. 


imine Sofes min.) 


Have read dianetics? 
1- FOR-TRUTH for 
a free personality test. 


IMMUNE SYSTEMS 
Stregthen yours. I'll tell you 
how. SASE for info NAG PO 
box 827 Waldoboro ME 
04572 


ING-W Loss 
New Russian Treatment. 
Highest success(TV-Bos 
Mag)1 visit erases smoking 
or overeating w/out YES 
nosis. No wait $50. 566-0169 


EDUCATION & 
MEDITATION 


INTRODUCING... 

TERNA DJ 

name is , and | 
feature alternative 
rock/dance. Holidays are 
near and I'm tow, in- 
troductory rates for the 
coolest parties in town. Ref- 
erences available. Money 

. back antee! 

617-274-5276 Days or 

603-886-57 
Evenings, weekends 


CATERING by 
GAIL BLOOMER for ALL 
OCCASIONS Bartending 
Services Available 
(617) 738-9812 


FOOD-A-RAMA 


Caterer 

Quality Catering with a 
creative flair for any budget 
The Most romantic proposal 
dinner imaginable + Tra- 
ditional and Non-traditional 
weddings + Theme parties 
for bi lays + Corporate 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner 
and cocktail parties. 


. 623-0725 


* HOT * 
1A Wost pevttur Worn 
this side of the Mississippi 
available for ali occassions. 


Call America's finest, To- 
day's Best Entertainment 
Services. 


617-338-9565 


KEEP THEM TALKING 
..about your party for 


weeks! We'll heip pian 

menus, shop, cook, serve 

and clean! Small or large 
parties. 661-8279 


MAKE YOUR NEXT PARTY 


AN 
EXTRAVAGANZA! 
Select Entertainment 


Productions 
617-595-8191 


MAKE YOURSELF THE 


; STAR 
Why just remember the good 
times when Pn can relive 
them every day? Videotape 
your special event at your 
location. 


1-800-287-7481 


THE BAR KEEP CO. 
Party staff & services. 
Professional help for your 
parties. Cail for our rates. 

666-34 


: For all oc- 
So's & 60's » specialty. Call 
's 's a specialty. 
Raiph B17 047 5518 


FROM THE ays TO ss 
ring that touch that 
only LIVE music can ee 
t r next wert pa 
or fonction. Cali Bilt Cronin, 
508-651-2735 
BELLYGRAMS 


Ai Babes | OnE rated 


Great for Families 
646-4700 


ASTROLOGICAL 
CONSULTATION 
BY MARY JANE 
508 966-0782 
DISC JOCKEY 

tes 


reat Ra 
288-2282 


PSYCHIC 
renee 


617-643-3620 


ERROR 
PERSONAL 
CARE 


RAIS RSI IT 
HA XTENSIONS. 
$5 ne wens head- 


Maximum 3hrs. Call Tami 
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LOOKING FOR A 
CLASS ACT? 


Quality Professional Enter- 
tainment for all Occassions. 
Musical, comedy, and 
variety acts. Exotic dancers 
and more. Cail Select Enter- 
tainment Productions. 
617-595-8191 


TRIP-A-GRAMS: 
Bithdaye, lowns, 


Bachelor/ette Parties, 
Balloons & Catering, 
NO JOB TOO SMALL 
617-932-0568 or 
617-272-1495 Any hr 
617-230-9769 eep 


GIFTS 


Letters from Santa t- 
marked Christmas. $2.50 
each. Send childs name. ad- 
dress and nickname. Letters 
mailed by 12/19/90. Make 
payable to: Shoppe of the 
Christmas Elves, M-28 route 
1, Box 221 Christmas, Mi 
49862. 906-387-4830 


BOUDOIR PHOTOGRAPHY 

Tatesful compositions ar- 

ranged in home or studio. 

Reasonable rates. Classic 

glamour ‘aphy. Call 
ward at: 

¥ 617-469-0305 ¥ 


GIVE THE GIFT OF 


Gift certificates for Swedish 
Sports Masssage and Deep 
Tissue Bodywork from a 
licensed, certified masseur 
are now available and make 


the perfect gift! 
734-8182 


SYLVIA PSYCHIC 
STUDIO 


Card & Paim reading. 
Reader & Advisor. Also 


oe 
SR ATR 
FLOWERS 


Lary sLopMens 


112 South Street 
Boston, MA 02111 
617-426-5665 


INN OF THE 
FLOWERS 


Gift Baskets 

ni a 
wer Arrangements 
delivered nationwide 


469-4115 


Ghee tine Gor tor 

Ss joyal 

Roses for $29.99/Boxed 

Dozen. Can roses this inex- 

ge really be any good? 
answer is ! High 

—_ at a low is what 

josExpress offers. Call 


17- 


Downtown ’ 
cept Visa/MC, Amex and 
Discover cards! 


EeRReE ST: 
BALLOONS 
‘or i and 
Decorations Call 


BALLOON EXPRESS 


325-8882 
@ Mention this Ad & 
get 10% Off 


BALLOON CITY USA 
Unique balloon arrange- 
ments for your sweetheart. 
Wide selection of stuffed 
animals. Deliver in Boston & 
surrounding area. Credit 


cards accepted. 567-9114 


phi cue samaaa 
MISCELLANEOUS 


sts 
Genuine Amethyst Pendant. 
W/ 18 inch Goidpiated chain. 
Giftboxed $9.95 . Said to 
enhance vag “+ & ai 
‘ove memory. ; 
B341 Plymouth MA 02360 


Don't Guess! 
Call Helen's 


For Your Personal 
Astrological 
Daily Forecast, 


end your waally 


PREVIEW) 


75¢ per min. in the 617/508 call area. 
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APPLIANCES 


Remodelling: gas stove. gar- 
bage dispsi. kit & bath sinks 
toilet. cabnets. all less than 
6yo. Call 625-5223. 


BICYCLES 


Lifecycle exercise bike ex- 
cellent condition. priced over 
$1500. sell for $1000/best. 
323-8036 


COMPUTERS 


EDY PC xT. TOMB Disk. 
floppy. color monitor. $500 
438-2007 


IBM PC XT-Cir montr. 512K 
exc cond. $550 inci prntr 
mouse. sftwre. 625-9485 ive 
msg 


Macintosh Iifx CPU. 80 
HD/4mb mem. Never used 
$6000 Also. HP Appletalk 
Deskwriter 300DP! Printer 
$700 562-0527 


FUELS & 
FIREWOOD 

FIREW undied and 
Delivered to your door 
Quantity discount. Same 
Day Delivery. 617-266-8562 
or 617-247-1481 


MONUMENT 
FIREWOOD 
Seasoned hardwood. de- 
livered and stacked (kindel- 
ing available) 617-648-8234 


sere aRRRRTEEIE 
FURNITURE 


50's art deco kt table $150 or 

BO: Conran's full-size 

sleeper sofa $200 or BO 
859-1871 


— 
7 piece bedroom set. double 
mattress set (boxspring & 
mattress). dinette set. lazy 
boy recliner. 661-7233 


LS 
Contemporary 78° sofa. like 
new Taupe. mauve and 
hunter green. Scotch 
uarded fabric. $2200 new. 
600 or BO. 236-8696 


Dusty Rose Sofa & Love 
seat. Less than 2 years old 
Perfect condition. $600 for 
both. 536-7543 Karen/Greg 


Full size waterbed mattress 
w/frame + heater 5 month 
old. $400. Softside. call 
569-9115 


Nearly new glass-topped 
Conran’s table $250. Black 
bookshelve $200. 2 Kitchen 
chairs $15/each and more 
536-0146 : 


New db! mattress set. 
dresser. Must sell. Also. 
squash club fitness mbmb 
734-1048 


STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 


5000W P.A. 
Complete nightclub sound 
system. Too much to list 
$19K. Mus* see. (508) 
384-7268 Lv msa 


Nakamichi 550 portable 
cassette. 3 mikes. all the ex- 
tras. Excellent cond 
$600/BO. 661-6373 eves 


Mistubishi 417 XE stereo 


cassette. With am/fm re- 
ceiver. memory/scan and 
seek. SONY XM-E50 stereo 
graphic equalizer/combo 
power amp. $200 for both 
Call 617-631-2689. Leave 
message. 


One pair Klipsch. Cornwall 
spkrs. $1195. 266-8857 


REEL TO REEL 
Pioneer 4track 2channeli 


model RT909 best offer 
508-872-7756 


ODDS & 
ENDS 


NEED CASH? 


We _ = 


HARVARD BOOK 


STORE 
1256 Mass. Ave. 


Cambridge 


Moving sale: Marlin wind- 
surfr, laptop computr, Nikon 
F3 wilenses. ice skates, 
furniture Steve: 354-6323 


ARROW HEADS 
Authentic Indian arrow 
heads. $5 each. John Prin- 
cipato POB 1051 Cambridge 
MA 02238. 


sc cetieease eee 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT 


ja type /W enirgr 
G condition. new 
condensers. needs lens. 
$175. Andy 628-2176 


VIDEO & 
TELEVISION 
amcorder. anasonic. 
complete digital effects w/ 
case and car battery cord. 
New! $1000 or bo. 267-8307. 


ae 
MISCELLANY 


LOST & FOUND 


Lost - Calico cat. White 
paws. stomach & tip of tail 
No collars. Lost at Athens & 
Mt Auburn St. Lost 10/26 
Please call 868-5248 


PETS 
3 cute well-behaved kit- 


tens to a good home. FREE! 
Call Julie 556-5467 days 
738-7356 wknds 


Cat free to loving home, 5 yr 
old. neutered, de-clawed. 
white. short-haired. 
924-5939 


JUST IN TIME 
FOR HOLLOWEEN 

2 black cats, Bill & Alektra. 
M/F. M is fixed/shots Lit- 
tered trained. great com- 
pany. Insperable mates 
(They love each other.) Must 
take pair. 396-5229. No re- 
search companies pise. 


Snakes: tanks & accessories 
incl. Burmese python 6°. 
$250 or BO. Ball paren. 3. 
$90 or BO. 287-97 


Killington. shr irg Sbrm 
condo. 6mi from ‘slopes. 
$1500/season, 749-621 


Pre Slalom skis: 195 cm. 
woodcore. sol 347 bind. 
$225. Univega itul Sport. 
20°. campy parts. gray $300. 
646-8421 eves 


TRAVEL 


1 way ticket from Boston 
Logan to Houston Inter- 
continental on Nov 19. 1990 
Call after 6pm 508-477-3661 


A BAHAMA CRUISE 
for 2 adults. Inc! hotel. 4 
days. 3 nights. 3 meals. Must 
sell Only $190 per couple 
Call 846-9539 


Airline ticket. 1 way 

Boston to Chicago 

Leaving 12/7. $80 
876-9715 


Airline Ticket: Continental. 
Boston to Chicago O'Hare. 
Leaves 12/21. returns 12/30 
$200. Call 621-0040. 


Airline ticket: round trip Bos- 

ton to San Francisco. Mid- 

January. $200. Call Jim. 
787-8141 


BAHAMAS 
Roundtrip air for 2. $289! 
Some restrictions. but no 
hidden costs or last minute 
uncertainty. 21 day money 
back guar. Call Thaddeus 
(d) 693-8173. (n) 323-4880 


FLA trip Key West. Ft Laud 

10 days. Share flight. hotel. 

car. Seek GWM 21-30. $200 
Joe (603) 673-1111 


Fly cheaper! 20% off on any 
TWA ticket 483-3022 leave 
message. 


F round trip tix Boston to 
L.A. leaving 12/19 return 1/2. 
$450. 864-1891. 


GREAT DEAL! 
2 round-trip tickets. Boston- 
Ft Meyers FL. 12/28-1/4. 
$240 each. Call (508) 
977-9424 leave message 


Hawaii. rnd trip companion 
$595. travel until 


Major airline ticket. 1-way 
Boston-San Francisco. must 
be used on Nov 28. Price 
$100. 603-436-6028 


Need ride to Daytona Beach 
for Winter. if interested call 
762-5069 
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One way ticket: 
Boston to Seattle via Chi- 
cago. 11/28. Real cheap! 

Anita at 262-9262. 


One way to LA to share driv- 
and expenses. Leaving 
ASAP age Linda (617) 


Roundtrip airline ticket from 
Boston to San Francisco for 
sale rag 12/22/90. return 
12/27/90. Call 536-7263 or 
247-6728. Leave message 


Tampa for Xmas. 2 round 
trip tixs. Boston-Tam; 

Dec 25-Dec 31. $220 each. 
(207) 761-2932 after 4pm 

F 30's skg fun. easy-going 
F/M _ travel partner for in- 
dia/Thailand trip during 
Jan/Feb. Lucy 623-2002. 


WANTED 


Wanted: OL 'Y tu’ 
Mom threw out. Wind-ups. 
battery-ops. robots. 50's 
bikes. $$$ Cash waiting! 
Call (508) 831-1374 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
ALL CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
THANKSGIVING WEEK 
IS TUES, NOV 20 
7:00 PM 


GOT SOMETHING 10 SELL? 
“ONE WEEK ... AND 
T'S GUARANTEED" 


For a limited time, place your Automotive or 
Marketplace ad in the Phoenix Classifieds 
Or one week and your ad will run FREE until 
our item Is sold. See the Classifieds section 
or details and conditions of the guarantee. 


THE BOSTON 


Phce 


To place your ad, call 


267-1234 


iX CLaAssiFieEwrs 


Phoenix 


Ct.assiFiewos 
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i tains eiaiiaaidialiial 
DOMESTIC 


1955 Chevrolet Be Tare 
Nomad Wagon. V8. 4 spd. all 
new. Worth over $15,000 
$9500/BO (508) 831-1374 


88 IROC convertable V8. 5 
spd. triple black. Orig owner 
Paid $18.750. Must sell 
$10.250/BO (508) 831-1374 


ATTENTION! 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
ALL CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
THANKSGIVING WEEK 
IS TUES, NOV 20 
7:00 PM 





Bere 


HOT-LI 
geome a 
egardless of Credit 


1-800-969-4554 


CONVERTABLE 
Cadillac Eldorado 1985- 
brand new trans and roof 
loaded. white w/red int. low 
miles. a steal at $15000. call 
Laurie 367-8616 or 742-6577 


Chevy Bela 64 Black 6 
cylinder. $500 or BO. New 
battery. starter. and water 
pump Brad 277-7073 


Chevy Celebrity 1983. ZERO 
MILES ON NEW FACTORY 
ENGINE. So car. newer 
trans. 25 litre. 4. cylinder 
auto. $2500/BO 236-4408 


Dodge Colt 82 hatchback 
86K. runs well. new parts 
a'c AM/FM cassette $550 
Call (617) 646-9009 







NERA BaF 









“ests SELL!!! 


FLEET REDUCTION 
SALE 


1986 Plymouth Reliants 
& Dodge Aries 


Well-maintained , 
very clean, S.E. sedans, 
air cond., stereo. 


Take your pick- 
many to choose from 


OA 


60 day, 2,500 mile warranty 


affordable 
auto rental 


585 Boston Rd., Billerica 
508/663-3030 


Ford Fiesta ‘78-108K. runs 
well. little rust, new exhaust 
$550/bo 241-8254 


Lincoln Town car Signature 
Series 1988. 42000 miles. 


508-374-7262 


MERCURY Topaz 
4door. Am/Fm. ac $2695 








Call 397-6318 evenings 


FOREIGN 
mind 


AMA’ 
condition. fully loaded. Must 
see. Call Alison days 
981-2236 eves 933-8507 


69 VW Bug. new parts. good 
local transportation. looks 
good. Best offer. 864-9115 
days. 523-4807 evenings 


75 VW Bug. blue. sun-roof. 
fun project car! Needs a bit 


sell. 969-5766 


bay oe tercel coupe. red 
ssp pl Z-lock AM/FM 

Kmi. must sell 
$Fs85 00 923-1383 


ACURA Int RS °88-White 


_ 














cond. $6600. 367-9312 


BMW 528: 79. mint. auto 
128k mi. eng rebit. all opt. lux 
508-470-5032 








BMW 530i. 1977. crack 
cylinder head. many new 
parts. $1000 or Bo call 
eves. 508-263-4563 


Sprites 2 tees 











Honda Accord, ‘83, stan- 
dard. blue 4dr. Stero. a/c. 
southern car. must see 
$3500 Call 232-5379 


HONDA, Civic 1990 3dr 
hatch. red. $600 Honda 
stereo cassette. Color 
coded sunroof. Custom 
pinstripping. Honda floor 
mats. 17K. mi. Offers around 
$7000 considered. Call Ken 
days 508-620-2800 ext 
5766 OR evenings 782-6376 


Jaguar Van Plas ‘84. 

Antelope (Taupe). immac. 

1 owner inc 4 shows. 

$13.750. wkdays 266-8860 
wkend 723-5933 


MAZDA ®X7-S 1985 5spd. 
red. stereo cassette. new 
tires. new brakes. $5000 Call 
508-872-8373 ask for Quint 


Porsche. 914 1.8L. 1975. 
red. 88K. 1 owner. exc en- 
gine & body. BO 232-0464 


RX7 GSLSE. 1985. 25.500 
loaded. excellent condition 
garaged ed af "ert $8500 


Subaru GL 4dr sedan. 
maroon 5 sp. pwr st. bks. 
am/fm cass. exc cond. 86K. 
$2950. 617-328-6366 


peters tetiatentectiintacttnseen 
TOYOTA Landcruiser. 78 
4x4 drives fine. willnd some 
work. $450 or bo. 846-5567 


Volkswagen Fox GL 87. 4 
dr sporty. metailic blue 
42K Pirelli tres. am/fm cas 
Selhng immed. got company 
car -Exe cond $4200 
863-5317 or (508) 692-8488 


VOLKSWAGON Scirocco 
1985 White. 70kmi 5 speed 
A/c. sunroof $5000 or best 
offer 617-367-2467 


te Car Lo sept tftes 


Get. yourself a Kryptonite* Car Lock. So When 
a guy with a door jimmy in his hand and hot wir- 
ing in his heart looks in your car window, he'll see 
that yours is one car he won't drive away with 
Order toll free. 1-800-225-5669. dept. 586 
Or send $89 95 (MA residents add 5% sales tax) 
to: MVTC INC. 95 persaait: St.. Boston, MA 02122 


states » el 


KRY PTONITE 


ny 
Volvo Wagon 1983, am/fm 
cass. AC. ps/pb. auto. new 
exhaust. brakes. 93K mi. 
$4950 or BO. 322-4943 aft 4. 


pa Ree Saati tRiaenseaen 
VW GTI ‘83, 2 litre engine 
recently rebuilt, A/C, stereo, 
alloys. mint condition. 
$3750 negot. 272-6788. 


ee 
VW Scirocco, 1984. black 5- 
speed. Sporty & quick. tough 
& dependable. great on gas. 
Stereo stolen, turn signal 
lens broken. otherwise great 
car. A steal at only $ 

Call Robert at 327-4929 





SALE-GREAT 4X4 
FORD F150 1988 Supercab. 
8 bed 351V8 Auto Ac All 
power Stereo tape Cruise 


Bik/grey Tow/camp Xtras 
Save $ 508-264- days. 
401-949-4505 
SR TS 
CYCLES 

HONDA. © shadow 


black. excellent condition 
with 2 helmets & jacket 
$1200. Call Ken 324-0790 


MOTO GUZZI 66, V65-SP. 


atiiciceaeentianirndiaertiecaenerinitemeenietneateneetdiiaeadaaale 
13° VW Cabriolet alloy rims 
for sale. Good condition 
$400/BO Call 277-6831 
wkday eves. all day wkends 















CLUBBING. 


IT'S WHAT'S 
HAPPENING. 


FOR THE WHO-WHAT-WHERE 
CHECK THE BOSTON 
PHOENIX 
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Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 






Welcome Home, America 
to Silver Lake Dodge 
(compare the Dodge Advantage) 


We're now offering 1991 
Dodge cars & trucks at great 
to prices. 













1991 COLT* 
SLD DISCOUNTED PRICE $7395 
CHRYSLER REBATE $400 
























1991 CARAVAN* 


SLD DISCOUNTED PRICE $12995 _ 














PER MONTH 


a i 991 DODGE 
STEALT Fi. 


The Sports Car that all of America 
is talking about is now available 
to see and drive! 
























BUY IT FOR LEASE WITH $1 DOWN 


‘16880 “325 


PER MONTH 






* order in your cholce of color 


INTRODUCING THE LUXURIOUS, NEW 
1991 RENEGADE VAN CONVERSION 


EXCLUSIVELY. AT: 
SILVER ae DODGE & LEASI 











Including: 
4-speed overdrive transmission, front and rear heat & air 
conditioning, pwr door locks-all doors, pwr windows-front 
doors, tilt steering wheel, 35 gallon fuel tank, cast aluminum 
road wheels, AM/FM stereo ETR cassette w/ 4 speakers, 

4 swivel reclining captain's chairs, rear sofa sleeper, 

3 opening vista bay windows full carpeting, custom exterior 
paint stripe package, luggage rack. 

PLUS 75 ADDITIONAL STANDARD & OPTIONAL FEATURES 


Mftg sug retail ao 001 DELIVERED FOR LEASE WITH $1 DOWN 
SLD discount 


uee....% $18,986 $399° 


financing as low as 1% 


































“48 mo. closed end leese($1 donases182 with aa option at lease end with 
weer & tear, Purchase option price & $1874, Taxes, insurance & reg, is add 





aa proved credit. & ieuetabealeunein 75,000 rriles & reesonable 
ronal, 1st mo & Refundable sec dep of $200 required. 


Silver Lake Dodge & fentee 


Rte. 9 - 1/2 mile west of 128, Wellesley 
Sales Dept. Open M - F 9-9, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-5 


235-6666 
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© 42 A New Approach To Meeting People... 

<2 All You Need Is Your Telephone 
LADIES . 4 
we ¢ : . Néiamts 


DO YOU PREFER 
The Premier Audio Meeting Opportunity 


aueiMee oR THIS? 7 [s 
Going out with phonies Men with Integrity 4 ‘ 

nidoy mg bo cee [cilia ncagll (ORO ES ma, CALL (617) tiny eel gh tg 
“Sins pies m / ray wap — FREE Introducto er! 


Singles parties Dating the Man of 
Meat markets Your Choice 4 Ae ee ’ 
On the lookout at the Being in Control of F = To Find People Who Interest You & Help interesting People Find You. 
laundromat Your Lovelife @ Listen to people introduce themselves. @ Record your introduction) 
for others to hear. @ An easy-to-follow recording guide is provided. 
Take control NOW. In total privacy. In your @ Messages can be left for people in private voice mailboxes. 
home. Meet the man who could change your @ No need to give a phone number. @ It's Fun, it's Effective, 
life. You make the choice. om: Einat Avni it's Private, and for a limited time, you can start using it for FREE! 


call 1-800-888-8039 


record your personal ad and get your 


private voice mailbox or, if you're really busy NS x 
emer || S22 1 HOLIDAY DEADLINE 
Callers and replies are sorted by area code. ost ee : 
FREE FREE FREE FREE : a 
The deadline for ALL Classifieds for the November 23° 


issue is: Tuesday, November 20"at 7:006m 


se ts om Pe 
ca 
& i 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 ! USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOU 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISEMENT 


wi SCORMS: aN Thee. We cannot print your advertisement without the following 


information: 


Entre Nous/Escort Advertising Policies — . 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any reason, NAMES ENTRENOUS  &ESCORT 
to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability whatsoever LINES 15.00 per line 15.00 perline $ 
* for any error for which it may be responsible beyond liability to give ADDRESS: {4 line min.) (3 line min.) 
the advertiser credit for so much of the linage occupied by the 2 Siie de, ABN RN cata aie TL ey $ 
advertisement as is materially affected by the error, provided that the 7 pt. light headline 16.00 perline- 16.00 per line $ 
—— is ea vf As advertiser of such error in an advertisement |} CITY: : . 7 pt. bold headline 17.25 perline 17.25 perline $_ 
within seven ° ication. 5 
COPY REGULATIONS 9 pt. bold headline 18.50 perline 18.50 perline $____ 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance ot all the Capitalized words 
—_ hed —e under which advertising space is at the time To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American # of capitalized words @ $1.25 each= $ 
nix. | , please fill out this sect . SUBTOTAL 
ie Sidon Phasoeit vesancnsiasiabe Express out this section or call 267-1234 SUE $ 
To revise copy containing objecti BOX NUMBERS (weekly 
*To nie in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of i*s CARD #: saiheniinum aaa Massage and Escort Sections. 
text or illustrations 
‘ O Pick-up: $15.00- © Entre Nous Phone Service: $15.00 
To determine correct category placement : 
No advertisment containing a ‘private phone number and/or address —_ * # of weeks= $ 
will be accepted in the Entre Nous columns. Only Phoenix box spsasssseonccctts 
numbers or Post Office box numbers may be used. 
All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address }!- 
ont ee ee SIGNATURE: If you buy a mailbox, you get 


CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES 
There are no refunds for cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will Entre Nous Phone Service for Free. 


be issued for ads cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in 
Advertisements will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. 


DATE: 


DEADLINES 
Entre Nous/Escort ... Tuesday 6 p.m. Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for puncivation. 
Escort telephone verification.. Wednesday, 12 noon HEADLINES: 


1525 late feo will bo adied to Pocort and Enire Nous line ods 1? (IIo zon Ramien Pisoni, 
ee ee ee OOROooOooooooo "lect or eaten 


OFFICE HOURS +2 8 464 8 6:7 8 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 90:10 12 19:10 5 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. TEXT: 


WINN ho EDCOOOOOooooooo ooo 

Poe es 

oso section must be verified by the ieraciont, The deadline ns CIOL OOO) 

nol appear in he poper’ Falke to verly 2 dupley odwil ree |¢ LILO 

ea ne & © Peeks bon nem nero OM Tt CELT TTT EEE Tier iti iss 
DILDOS § 

Advertisers may pick up box number replies athe Phoenix Cleasifed 14 [WW WC CIO 


.m. 5 p.m. Monday through Friday. Replies 
Coe ewes Vi ae OR Cee ee 12.3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
The Phoenix is expressly authorized, but not required to open and ; 

i any or all material directed to a Phoenix number and to THE BOSTON 

discard or otherwise dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited Mail to: The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 
advertisements, and the like. 
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LA FEMME DE FORCE 







| ein Aw Tebadate 


MOST SUCCESSFUL 8°ston Area Only! 





















Washington DCs Premiere BOSTON’S BEST WAY DATELINE! 
feat Garda Studio TO MEET GAY TRY US! VOICE PERSONALS 
Feohuring MEN! 1-900-988-7020 
PSYCHODRAMA * Make a connection! 



















‘ne Ee Boston * Categories for every lifestyle! 
at its Finest Area * Listen to the voices! 
Exclusively by Prearranged Appointment * Totally confidential! 






More Info: 603/880-4131 


$1.99 per minute after initial $2.99 for first. 





}202 667 1280 






- personal ad 


on the 
Love Line 


Dial 1-800] 
255-5590 


TO PLACE YOUR 
FREE AD 


LADIES ONLY PLEASE 





















Gay Chat Line 
(617) 262-0040 
No Charges Appear on Your 

Phone Bill. Call for FREE 














One call can 
change it all! 






GALS ARE WAITING 
CALL THEM ALL! 


1-900-468-4475 sian 


1-900-230-2400 iron cus 
1-900-HOT-LADY cscs" 


(THAT'S 1-900-468-5239) 


1-900-230- ALN NATIONS 
1-900-230-3333 Houta: 


T- NIGHT MAKES THEM TELL. 


| 1-900-230-1313 2" 

























1-97. 6-SNGL Poet (Ghyy or (508) 
Call PREFERENCES, Boston's Premier Singles Voice Mail Service. 


We have hundreds of people like yourself looking to meet someone 
special. Call 617-494-1020 to record your personal message FREE! 










$1 per min., $2 the first. Adults only 


LLL LL EE TT A RU RM 
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MEET HOT GUYS IN YOUR AREA ON 


Bala 


GETS] mm 4 5500PLG 
MER nm Je 5500PLG2 
TOR wm Jo 550ePLG3 
nr J 0 550ePLG4 
eee Je 550ePLG5 

mut 1° 550°PLG6 


Fulfill all your desires on the Pipe Line, 
Greater Boston's new adult hook-up ser- 
vice. This unique location-oriented, heavy- 


Private exotic conversations 
with beautiful women 


* adults only * 
LIVE & UNCENSORED 


HOT! 


| 1-900-990-0666 | 


LD 


i ka’ 
IF YOU WANT TO BE SERVED 
1-900-463-3377 
IF YOU WANT IT YOUR WAY 
1-900-568-3869 
IE YOU WANTIT REAL BAD 


NOVEMBER 16, 1990 


Sex Advice 
1 900 990 9669 


Turn You On 
1900 990 2558 


Love Sounds 
1900 990 7752 


Love For Sale 
1900 990 6632 


Good Time Girls 


action line allows youto call guys in your own 
area, of any location if you're willing to travel. 
Pipe Line Personals: (617) 252-0988 FREE! 


10¢ PER MIN. + 20¢ FIRST MIN. - 24 HOURS 
Gay Owned And Operated 


1-900 LO F 1900 990 9875 
1-900-568-3739 Desperate For It 


$1 PER MINUTE ($3 FIRST) 1900 990 8998 


Mew idetsage Every Cal $3 per min 


SESE E KL EL EZ ELE 


lll] 


PARTY 
GIRLS 


NATIONWIDE PARTY LINE 


1-800-999-6666 


hd 


4 
A 
4 
4 
y 
4 
4 
4 


KICK BACK AND PARTY 
1-900-999-4-PLAY 
MEN * WOMEN * COUPLES 
1-900-234-BI-Bi 
MEET PEOPLE COAST TO COAST 


1-900-999-4444 
9FF}FF}}F}F}33}939D 


1°550°1022 


ONLY 10¢ PER MIN, 20¢ FIRST. 24 HRS ADULTS ONLY 


DdDDDF}}}}}}}}}}99>D 


y 
¥ 
vy 
vy 
v 
¥ 
LA 
vy 
v 
v 
A 
v 


Let’s get wild 
together. 


Connect with the next guy 
calling in for Hot, 
Private Phone Sex 


HOT 1 ON 1 
CONVERSATIONS 


1-900-776-4477 «: 


24 HRS. ¢ ADULTS ONLY 


DISCOVER THE 


ee MYSTERY 
1¢550 » te a Tee 


STU 5 1-900-990-6338 e.» 


BOSTON’S ORIGINAL 
Connect with up to 


YY fe FANTASY LINE 
8 other College Age Men 7 a he 1-900-990-4567 
PER MIN. 4 
Only 7 ty ¢ 206 first 
9 min. $1.00 MUST BE 18 


$1.49 PER 1/2 MINUTE 


GAY OWNED/OPERATED 





DA i ‘ ne x | IHG MUI i >f 
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LISTEN TOMY SECRET § . sg Sneak ar eek into 
PLEASE! § <.  |f PRIVATE DESIRES 


Hear actual recordings of real people 
baring their secrets for the very first time. 
Secrets too intimate to tell face-to-face. 


HOUSEWIVES CONFESS 
1-900-847-4500 


Find out what really goes on after 
husbands leave for work. 


OBSESSIONS 
1-900-847-4600 | 


ark desires, ae rooted drives, 
hth nkable a 


BEHIND CLOSED 470t 


They never would have done it if 
rig known someone was watch- 


neem. 00 Listen as Ladies 
Oo ares reveal their fantasies 
and they're all real 


| IT'S GETTING HOT! INSTANT ACTION a 
UNCENSORED MALE | | BOAT ATVUIR VON 


CONFESSIONS 


HOT TALK ON 


1-900-230-BEAR 


1-900-346-TELL 
(THAT'S 1-900-346- 
MEN TO MEN! TELLIT TTLIKETT 
LEAVE YOUR OWN CONFESSION 
CALL 1-212-753-0046 


(THAT'S 1-900-535-2637) 


pier 


LOOKING FOR 
FUN? 


1-900-HOT-LADY 
(THAT’S 1900-065-6709) 

NCNM KORY FE NELO NT OM KOKO NTO >» gs Bec 
FANTASY CONNECTION | | SECRET ] i 
1-900-535-MATE sCtesenee, 900 

oo bES ee a S Fantasy aM 212 283) iia cu : 1-900 250-3000 


NEED Nd COD OR Ges BAD CREDIT? GET A VISA CARD 
CALL 1 ns "3 23 a Ca Regie croc 
UP TO $5000*BAD CREDIT OK DIAL 1-900- 386-VISA ° 


(THAT'S 1-900-386- ae) 





Tv rrere crac roo? nr ‘ 
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CONTACTS 


EET DM ies Oe DES TH OO 3 y 
TALKING PERSONAL ADS |¢ “4 
ARRANGED BY AREA CODE 
igh ah ne 
CALL TODAY, 
MAKE A DATE TONIGHT |! 


DIAL IN YOUR AREA CODE 


= 3 = = 3 5S Oo '@ 9 GET ADS FROM MEN IN YOUR 


LOCAL AREA - NOT FROM ALL 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY! 


ie eee 
234-M.A-L; E. YOUR LOCAL AREA TONIGHT! 


Ve 


ONLY 99¢ PER HALF MINUTE, BILLED ON 
TOUCH TONE PHONES ONLY. ADULTS ONLY. 


CONFESSIONS 


leacomsed Server C 4 a8) 
oicemail Secret Confessions  E 
Where you can connect with other callers! . 960- OSS-COCK | WOT 
a . “REC . IN ol 

1 -900-990-1 21 2 pe Seek Boyfriends 

Uncensored Confessions 900- Regs || | ,...and Husbands 
Uninhibited Women Tell All! . “ dele man mer eno want to meet ent 
, -900- 726- GIRL i. Hi} 1-900-535-HUNK [|I0 eee 
(THAT'S 1-900-535-4865) CALL NOW Women in Jail 
Lesbian Crilinasloaia 
Women To Women! sa/min. - 
© Interwest Communications 


EXOTIC TRIPS 535-JAIL 
1-900-535MATE wre ouning ade 


_ They're getting out soon 
(THAT'S 1-900-535-6283) and Shey. paeit your sompeny. 
"St per min, $2 the first. Adults Only : 


$21a min. ADULTS ONLY.” 


HOT 


|| WHAT ARE YOU DOING? , 


1-ON-1 


The Naked Trath! 
Live Wild Talk! 


: » . i ct oe ( Cocuerance! } - ea ” ; GAY 
@ 1-900-226-2210 Fit; oe 


$12.99 kor 5 Niinutes 


De prerslenaemante ae 
Women in Charge! 
1-900-226-2220 


$24.99 For 6 Minutes 


AA\lust be 18 Nightline Inc. 


1-900-463-LIVE 


(THAT'S 1-900-463-5483) 


REAL LADIES ARE WAITING TO 
TAKE YOUR CALL LIVE! TELL 
THEM WHAT YOU'RE DOING - 
AND THEY'LL TELL YOU WHAT 
THEY'RE DOING TOO! 


TOTALLY LIVE! TOTALLY PRIVATE! 
CALL NOW! 


Adults only. Minumum 10 
minute cail just $2.50 a minute. 


yp \om piel, 
1-900 
335- 

6969 


24 HOURS 





EVERY DAY 


1-900-329-3866 


NEW MESSAGES 


2428 


-226- 
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(©)0)/@)/@)[@)/0@) 


1 
0-900O-329-S56ES2 


Os B CO) 

adults only 
| eg omeonone ose a 
1-900-7 76-44 


v3 
* 
Q: 
O 
W 


CONN 
$S per call 


t 
“ 
: 
\ 


ca) 

fT 

TUTE a 
» 


poudenanere-- yr afl nies 


-o8 (fue be eer 
TULUUtaaen.. Ml i Bey aed | 
‘id < 


, 
a TT | 
i yl 
Brwngy je ~ : . a 
af : oi ) J 
mutt Wi ws At 


bit | [| 
at.. a8 ath 


ee I | 
<> 
atti 


1-900 
776-HEAT 
18 & over $2 /minute 


eee feces 2 cece. 


900-726-2925 


I 


1-900-329-3131 
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ia 
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DIAL NOW GUYS ARE WAITING! 


YOU NOW HAVE A CHOICE 
1-550-9453 


WILD 


1-550-9447 


WHIP 


1-550-7927 


SWAP 


1-550-9025 


INDULGE 


FOR WILD CONVERSATIONS 
TALK LINE 


THERE’S A FINE LINE BETWEEN PLEASURE 
AND PAIN 


A SWINGER PARADISE 
HOT COUPLES & SINGLES 


BI SEXUAL MEN AND WOMEN 
INDULGE IN YOUR FANTASIES 


18 AND OVER ONLY 


20¢ 1ST MIN. 10¢ EACH ADD. 9 MIN $1 


NOW YOU CAN 
RESPOND TO AN 
AD BY PHONE: 


SIMPLY CALL 
(1-900-96-ENTRE) 


seek tonety “rita Oe 
$s or 

der empathic bled 
times. Note/| . Box 6661 
Attr SM, 32, sks SF/MF for 
oral and ? Well endwd and 
sensual. PO Box 143 West 
Medford MA 02156 


feminine sub- 


creet relationship-to explore 
F/F F/M fantasies. 
Photo/phone appreciated. 
Box/ @ 9382, 126 Brookline 
Av Boston 02215 (exp 11/21) 


TBLKM snd TWE" seeking * 
couple BLKM . Must be 


submsv and no petite 
pp! @/Box 9436 (exp 11/21) 


1-800-339-2033 
617-341-3493 


(617) 494-8000 
BACHELOR & 
= 4 BIRTHDAY 
‘ant PARTIES 
OST A MISTRESS? FEMALE/MALE 
sur 4s AOTIS DANGERS. 


|& 
Bus! 
sks intel generous subF 

? R- & X-rated o-grams 
for bi 


achelor, y & 
SPORTS PARTIES. Satis- 


CENTERFOLD 
Stacy Lynn now le! 
Over 70 giris available. 


1-800-969-4475 
(617) 494-8000 


ee ac 
BOUDOIR PHOTOGRAPHY 
Tatesful compositions ar- 
ranged in home or studio. 
Reasonable rates. Classic 
glamour ‘aphy. Call 

ard at: 
¥ 617-469-0305 ¥ 


would like to meet similiar 
COUPLE for FRIENDSHIP. 
@ 9445 (exp 11/28) 


SWINGING? 


interested but not sure? 
Monthly parties & dances for 
cpls.& -F's. Write POB 542 
Needham Hts 02194. 


FOR 
DISPLAY 
RATES 
PLEASE 
CALL 
536-5390 


Everyone sees 
a good story. 
Our 20 rae 
audio. 
tapes are 
steamy, x- rated 


and straight 
from the 
heart of Texas. 


Custom tapes 
available. 

5 min, 10 min, 
& 20 min; 


Previews with order 
information. 


1-900-226-5878 
($2/min.) 


Full Youn Parent: 
fantasy 
$21.95! 


Only 6¢ per minute, $21.95 the first 


CALL 1-976-FAST 
No other Phone Line Like It! 
Designed for 
18 AND OVER PLEASE! 
to heneratioy eee eu = 
# 1 Source ©-TCA 617/508 


ARTICLES FOR SALE 
TRANSVESTITE 


CATALOGUE $5.00 
Sexy vixen, Monrose, skin 
body stocking. ‘padded reer 

» Show. girl wigs. 
SIZES 
TOT, 


DISCRETION 
PRIVATE FITTINGS $5.00 


me yea 
a 
siaign 8 day @ Lesbian 
Est 13yrs @ All N.E. 
@ 508-430-1053 © 


Unidos Non Bue ren 
here now! 


Natural Herbal Products 
work with your Natural Body 
Chemistry to: Enhance vir- 
ility and sex drive: Improve 
vitality and strength: In- 
crease stamina and en- 
durance: Shorten recovery 


time. 
OTHER PRODUCTS AND 
SERVICES AVAILABLE 
Call 1-800-726-0972 


(617) 494-8000 


GO-GO DANCERS 
WANTED. 


$1000 
PER WEEK PLUS TIPS! 
WHY WAIT, CALL NOW!! 


203-334-9285 
(617) 494-8000 
Hi my name is Monique I've 
got your ee oe Ss 
ready to m lor 
nom call "900-868-5047 
10 per call. Adults only. 


AIS HOT * 


est, sexiest, Most 
beautiful hardbodies this 
side of the Mississippi. Avail- 
able for all occassions! Call 
America's Finest, Todays 
Best Entertainment 


Services. 
+r 617-338-9565 y- 


IF YOU DARE TO CALL ME, 
I'LL TALK HOT AND NASTY 
TO YOUR COCK AND SEND 
EVERY 10th CALLER A 
FREE SEX VIDEO. 
1-900-654-1616 


(617) 484-8000 


Let me take you to paradise. 
I'm waiting. Just call 
1-900-468-5347 $9.98 per 
call. Adults only. 


LIVE ONE ON 
Advice. Enrich your Sex life. 
For men and women. Adults 
only. $2/min. Call Venus 


1-900-988-2030 
(617) 494-8000 


NEW ENGLAND’S 
SEXIEST EXOTIC 


_ DANCERS _ 
Available for all occassions. 
Select Entertainment Prod. 


617-595-8191 


Nude Female models Over 
21. Wanted by King Terminal 
Studios Artist-Painter David 
Spinney. South Boston, Cali 
617-464-0902 No exp necc. 


OH! DARLING! 
SEXY LADIES 


you for * I’ services. 
FUN & CASH! DETAILS, 
SEND $1 TO: SPECIAL 
SERVICES 


Or call LINDA at: 
1-900-860-9197 
($2 per min) 


(617) 494-8000 


SIZZILING HOT 


WOMEN : 

We've got your fantasies 
and more. Cail us at: 
1-900-HOT-DUCK: 
($10-per call) 

WARNING; ADULTS 

ONLY! 

Some like it hot give me a 
Call. Just listen to what I've 
got. Call 1-900-HOT-BODY 
Or 1-900-468-2639 $9.98 per 
call. Adults only. 


(617) 494-8000 


TEXAS PHONE AFFAIRS 
Beautiful, warm & friendly, 
exciting Live Phone Fantasy. 

24hrs live/7 days 
1-800-4! -4395 
1-900" 721 
MC/VISA/ (DISCOVER 
(a nn rae eee aetna ae 
TV's crossdressers. Woman 
ona ji : H 


ABOO 
516-321-0444 MC/V/AMEX 
(617) 494-8000 


NOVEMBER 16, 1990 


1.800 456 3321 


DREAM GIRL 
CONNECTION 
1¢900¢329¢ 1661 

Private, hot 1 on 1 
Paver agrees 

Cee acs Onty 


ASIAN 
WOMEN! 


Sunshine Pen Pals 
Box 5500-HX 
Kailua-Kona, HI 
96745 


(808) 325-7707 


AS YOU 
LIKE IT 
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. Pi eee ae 
REAL ee Sorc | Southern | 1 fave. | 
GIRLS = Sweets Hospitality P apna 
sizes / - 
Tahu $21 .00 Live Conversations | ! VERNON’S 
-900-820-3: Visa/MC/Amex 1 shes 
1-900-820-3355 36 ( i hatin wee \ Ox 
port ul we. |. 1 anton” | 
: eet eee | (303) 761-6552 . Pel make om 
voxorah" | GIRESIGIRISIGIRIS! — ecoveranxvieannc | Come fantasize Je sotetrateaion I se 
Must be 18 yrs. with us 7p Seaee ye 4 
nove! 4 
SINGLE Indulge I 386P Moodyst. | 
Your Most | (61) 894-1744 - 
Join our HOT HORNY GIRLS FORBIDDEN | “Save this‘ad” 4 
oft for the most. 4a Weide akan FANTASIES L_. 20. Boxes Available”. 


ng live fantasies 
can imagine. 


-800-822-GIRL 


Major credit cards 
FREE callback 
oa Bilin 
.00 per minu 
Over 18 only 


you 


1-900-820-3838 






EROTIC PHONE : 
CONVERSATIONS HELP FOR 


SEXUAL 
ADDICTIONS 


Comprehensis¢ 
evaluation & effective 
treatment for compulsive 


Meet girls in your 
aren hit wae 
like to meet 
someone like 
you tonight!!! 
$3/min. 


Must be 18 yrs. 






212-262-7153 | 


major credit cards 





SEX SURVEY 
1°550-4SEX 


FIND OUT INTIMATE DETAILS OF OTHER CALLERS’ SEX LIVES. YOU CAN LISTEN 






sexual behaviors 





DIAL SEX 
1-800-342-5788 
SLAVE 
TALK 
714-482-8255 


Viartin Katha, VLD 


617-855-3191 


IN OR JOIN IN. YOUR MUST BE OVER 18. JUST 10¢ PER MINUTE 20¢ FIRST MINUTE. 





Tel 


| 617- | 
| 438-1771 | 


| + Phone sex for 
| the discriminating 


GAY LINE 
1-800-331-4VIP 
MC, VISA, AMEX 









Only $5.00 per minute; Adults Only. 






A Need Fulfilled - 4 
1-900-96-ERICA 


a LEGEND 
$2/min Adults only 





MASSAGECENTER | || 47 . . \—\ || [Renee a See ee ee 


See 
WA IY, 
WY VAS 
SW 
3 QC DS RS ; 


Hour long 
massage 


Call for an 
appointment 


id 5 LODa) Dare) ve, 4 
MENU 
$19.99 

Prepay 3 - 
eTiimeli Minas 
EMERALD 

33 dark auburn hair, 


Es ee) | s faa, |ercencyes, 5". 
YOU AND ME Private TALK LIVE! «CARLY 
35, tall, auburn hair, 


Melissa ¢ 18 yo. PRIVATELY Encounter AA | ha 7c] cycs, loves 


SEM 19004633278 Ml .ooogixonTa fa (OSL IO0EL cles 


$1.80/MIN/SMIN CALL 
jac | Conc) aeeneenee |. FELICIA 
MMI BBL CENUUIIM  MESNIMEAUONAIE |Sndit works! Blonde 


hair, bluc cycs, loves 


JOANNA « 


Le French 
Connection 
by Gigi 
que sae 
MC/VISA 
l 
617.277-033 
| 


BETSY® 18 yrs old, 









yrs 
58’, 135 Ibs, 38DD-26- 
36, young and 

shaved (She's willing to 
learn-Teach her tonight) 







BABES 
KEISHA 


Steamy hot chocolate bi beauty 


















RHONDA « 









40DDDi!! Horny exhibitionisc | - 
house-wife, loves threesomes 













91.80/MIN 5 MIN CALL $1.80/MIN 5 MINCALL 
STRICTLY ADULTS ADULTS ONLY 






MISTRESS 
SATAN 
HOT 5°10", long black hair, 
LW) 38DD-27-36, call me 
PHONE SEX MIDNITE SO apes if you dare, I love bad 
‘ gus little boys. 







Adult mags, ‘ Le MICHAEL 

movies, Straight - Gay- ae 
& material! Bi - Males- 
Females - 

















¢ Over 10,000 maga- 
40 years zines & 






wy 
movies in stock 


© We buy & sell used 
magazines N your area ALSO AVAILABLE 






AMY 
Sweet & petite, 5'2°, 105 Ibs, 
oral nymph 












the next man 


































£7, Wh © Pack ot ‘3 cline seventy: 7 PLES (Out of State) calling in. 
ates : "acthnagane Confidential and 617 617 621-0244 Just 10¢ per 
MONIQUE f 617-577-7440 °. Open 7. days, Giecreet only 621-1436 (tn Mass.) minute 
OUTSIDE MA Callback Sge-tan Lifetime 24 HOUR SERVICE 1-800-287-0244 20¢ first minute 
61 7 : 1-800-395-5585 *. 15 Union Square REMperenins MC/VISA/AMEX MC/VISA/AMEX + 24 Hours 2h 
Esoaet ] Somerville, MA 430-1053) your wake-up call rs. 
| 393-9021 621-3861 | *| 628-1137 a serene Adults only 


MC/VISAB PREPAYS 


A SR aS | 
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VIDEO E 


(adults 
POS 


: gee 7 AFS 
Adult Video Blowout! 
100's of titles in stock! 
Prices start at $7.99 


Boston 628 Washington St. (Corner of Washington & Essex) 
Monday-Saturday 8:30am - midnight + Sunday noon - 11 pm 


- Waltham 465 Moody St 


Monday-Saturday 9am - 11pm + Sunday noon - 8pm 


TRANSVESTITE 
TRANSSEXUAL 
CROSS DRESSER 


19 HUNG & HOT! 


4 dom & fantasies let 

this GWM satisfy your 
desires John 617-286-2066 
24hrs-lowest rates around 


21 yr old college pretty 
toy sexy ar+ seductive 
For alt cesires 
Cory 617-536-0198 


#1 PRE OP 
TRNSXL BEAUTY 
JACLYN 


Dynamic pre op ready for 
the discreet gentleman 
Incalls only 617-846-7078 


20yr old hot & sassy 
sweet & classy 
Valerie 1-800-926-8910 


22 MICHEL-LE 
Bik. Busty. Beautiful. Sexy. 
Fun. Vivacious. Hot new pre- 
op pleasure 617-782-4863 


A Cal. To See Sherry! 
Call 617-825-9790 | li go 
anywhere. anytime 24hrs 


A former playguy model 


seeks new Clients spanki 
in/out Buddy 617-269-164 


AFTERNOON DELIGHT 
Be eg yo by 
Cindy & Jenn 
617-536-396: 


ALISA 
Sophistication exciting 
natural bionde biue eyes 
out Iv msg 617-499-4814 


Alluring ay 9 slim — 
perfect body great 
Melanie 617- 93-025 i Shr 


AMANDA 
Indulge in the company 
of a 20 yr old vivacious coed 
Lve mess 617-499-1920 out 


ANDY 
Will travel 
in/Out 24hrs 
617-499-4847 


April-Gentiemen relax with 
graduate student. 
Please call 617-247-0395 


Are you lonely and on the run 
Need some good old fashion 
fun. Jodi 617-247-2726 Out 


Call Greg 617-782-4499 


Ashiey young & rare 
short Pie y reat le 
617-397-8765 all calls vert 


—- 


ATTR. EXP. MISTRESS 
Dom X-dress Spank Fantasy 


incail/Outcall. Metrowest 
Verifiable calls only Aft. 5pm 


1-800-649-1994 


Big beau blond WF 400D"' 
Exciting massage to gen- 
erous gents. Out/in Lv Bg 
quick resp. 617-945-7236 


BLACK BEAUTY 
Let this fine young mare take 
you on the ride of your life. 
Ebony coat w/silky mane 
617-282-8660 Charisse 


Biond & Busty Escort 
9am to 9pm incall Only 
Paula 617-782-0201 


Bionde Ambition 
Desirable Stunning TV 
Amanda 617-247-6156 


BLONDE 
Blue eyes. slim and pretty 


Outcalis only. Willin 
travel anytime 617- 742 9666 


BODY BUILDER 
For out or in calis. 
Must be discreet. Men only 
Call 617-623-8762 


Body-builder - Hot & hard 
handsome-discreet-endowd 
clean &honest 508-921-4455 


BROOKE 
Sexy yng petite brun for 
outcaill only 508-584-8806 
617 area also 


a BROWN NW’ LOVELY 
ttractive. charming young 
“oan a 24hr free treat 
to greet. free gift. 
508-584- 


CLASSY ESCTS WNTD 


CAMILLE... 
Very young. busty. tall & 
petite is here just for you. 
11am-12mid 617-859-7086 


LOOKING 4 U/€ GUYS? 


1-900-872-8628 


* 95¢/MIN. $2/1ST MIN. 


CARRIE attractive blonde 
warm friendly discreet. 
Just call 617-328-6735 


CHERCHEZ LA FEMME 
Slender busty French gal 

new to area seeks a few 
ents 35- | love my work! 
ybelle 1-800-660-1 


CHRISTIES 
24hr escorts. We have 
blondes & brunettes avail for 
late night & early am appts. 
All calls confidential & discrt. 
Serving all of MA & NH 


617-560-3468 


& Rose-Petite 
redhead 617-286-5463/Lus- 
cious pre-op 617-284-7140 


Clean cut man to give relax- 
ing massage to men 30- at 
home or hotel 617-966-4296 


Come visit the new girls 
on the block. Blondes and 
darker 617-247-9399 


Damien for men sizzle 
with me in or out call 
GWM 617-734-2911 movies 


Danny, young handsome. 
masc. GWM escort in/out 
617-232-7006 parking avail 


Debi Does Boston etc. Sexy 
curvy young & gorgeous 
in/out discreet 617-944-7163 


DENISE 
Lovely busty bionde 
38D-24-36 weight 120 
Verifiable outcalls only. 
Serving ail of MA. 
Worcester Co & NH 


617-560-3414 
DISAPPOINTED? 


Not when u meet me! Long- 
legged redhead/mid-30's. 
incredible! 617-523-3093 


DYNAMIC DUO 
Asian-indian & Nat blonde. 
2 together-or try one! AC 
10am-12mid 617-859-7086 


ECSTASY 
a torrid liaison with a 
beautiful uninhibited sexy 
young model. discreet. 
Christie 617-393-0257 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


ELLIE MAE 
20 - Cail for fun. 
1-800-926-8910 


Enjoy a champagne bubbie 
bath with Tai. In & out calls 
617-522-4925 


ESCORTS 
Lots of lovely jadies avail 
24hrs outcalis only 
617-553-0091 


Gorgeous Italian long haired 
beauty. Incall/Outcall 
617-561-1424 


Pd FANTASY GIRLS « 
heels E neeey Saemnate 


young cate 876: B cally verif 


FETISH, FANTASY, 
& fun with tying : if these are 
a few of your fesorite things. 
call 617-661-3923 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ESCORT 
LINE ADS IS 
TUESDAY AT 6PM 


For the selective ladies 
a discriminating masseur 
for pleasure 508-543-2258 


FOR YOU 
A fun & feminine girl 
to make your day special. 
Call 617-267-0043 verifiable 


GINA 
Lovely Italian brunette 
w/blue eyes just back from 
Europe 10-10 617-859-7087 


Glamorous Hi-Fashion TV 
Let's Play Dress Up 
Kathryn 617-247-6840 


Gongpeus aon pre-op 
Call Netahe S17. 7773-8689 


Gor iS Student model 
tall slim perfect jn 
Cindy 617-438-4' 


GWM, 38, attractive, under- 
standing, likes gents 30+. 
Offers sensitive service at 
reasonable rates. Serious 
only. Lee 617-254-5756 


GWM, Italian. Call Mark 24 


hour service. Outcall only 
617-397-8696 


HONEYED BLOND 


sexy lingerie 617-848- 7473 


HoT 19 IRE 4 ‘BOY 
Discreet 
24hrs hou 
Call 617-282-6977 


Hot fullblooded Greek 
man escort for men and 
couples 207-361-1867 


HOT ITALIAN 
Construction worker 
available 24hrs 
Buck 617-391-9601 


Hung/Built Itahan 
Jock Outcalls On 
Mike 617-266-918 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


IMAGINE... 
Malaysian/Oriental beauty: 
gorgeous young bionde. etc 
Lingerie out 617-247-2966 


INDIAN BEAUTY 
Sexy & petite 
irl from india 
17-536-3969 


ITALIAN BEAUTY 
Young green-eyed student 

classic shapely sex 

Jessica 617-236-8174 


Josh ts back 
Limited time 
in or out 617-585-3820 


KELLY 
Young attractive 
In/Out 24hours 
617-576-9765 


Ladies it s cold. so warm up 
w/massage by WM Gerry 
Out 617-536-0221 Ivmsg * 


Let a pretty gil escort you 
Boston and Camb. Out cali 
only 617-262-2299 


Let Tracy entertain you 
nat blonde 27yrs old 
Driver needed 617-937-5713 


LUSTY BUSTY GINA 
Wants to come out & play so 
let me come to your house: 
| li massage your cares away 
617-669-5743 Outcalls 


Massage by handsome hung 
hot young stud Discreet. 
safe Matt 617-424-0054 


Massage outcalls only 
safe discreet clean 
Doug 617-340-7722 


,Men-at Work 
Greater Boston Area 
GWM 617-397-9632 


Mistress Katheriné, 
59° head to toe 
1-800-926-8910 


MISTRESS RAQUEL 


True dom gorgeous “yng 


Jen equipped verified 
ascreet 617-536-9545 


MISTY 
Come with the best: 
», big busty blonde, ». 

617° 62-9507 


M MODEL” 


61 . 200Ibs. incredible took 


muscles drive U2 fantasy 
Call TJ 1-800-834-5022 


NATURAL BLONDE 
Million $ Legs-Seductive 
Yes!' in & Out 
317-859-7086 


New girl in town 
slender sexy’pretty nymph 
38D-22-34 


Danielle 617-944-7163 


NOTHING LIKE A 
GOOD SPANKY! 
This exotic female will 
treat you like you re a 
bad boy if you come play 
with me in my dungeon 
Call Falcon at 617-782-4850 


PREOP JULIE 
Spend a relaxing time 
with me 36-29-36 with 
great legs 617-523-5390 


Pretty petite blond coed 
sexy fun friendly - N. Shore 
Kelly 1-800-766-6946 


PRETTY “Yuppie” wishes to 


‘ entertain discriminating 


entiemen in her home. 
weet. sexy. smart. and not 
the type you'd expect to 
meet this way. 617-277-6734 


Real massage by muscular 
full grown adult masseur 
Out only 617-864-3837 MAX 


REDHEAD 
Very bust very pretty 
friendly travel or in 
Call 617-277-4940 


Relax and enjoy with a 
tall slim attractive WF 
in or out 617-581-2872 


REVA SHANE 
23. 5°11". 145ibs black preop 
38-27-38 ultimate pleasure 
incall only 617-267-2116 


ROCK SHOTS 
Tall weil built Italian. 
Handsome/discreet Boston 
Tony 1-800-439-7399 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ESCORT LINE 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 6PM 


Scintilating sensuous 
seductive serves So Shore- 
Cape. Tori 617-456-1647 


SENSATIONAL 
Beautiful busty brunette 
Let's get warm & cozy 
24hrs outcalls 617-553-0091 


SHANNON, PREOP 
617- 247-2870 


LE 
Slim goodlooking intel girl 
outcall escort greater 
Boston area 617-437-9090 


ES 

Senor, wil-hng WM; rang 
lege bdybidr will show 

fe time. Guy 617-789- 085 


Southern Carol 
Blonde & sophisticated 
Gabrielle 1-800-926-8910 


Stephanie large. voluptuous. 


beautiful. sensuous 
All calls verified. In/Out 
1-800-696-3141 


Stressed out? 
Massage for women only 
Greg 617-337-5501 


Submit to strict disc w/2TV 
Mistresses Dominique & 
Stilletto 617-424-0710 


Super muscular body 
great hands 
Mark 617-266-7029 


SUSIE/BLONDE 
The girl next door 
All American. 617-236-8174 
Seductively innocent 10am 


SWEET 
wild thing seeks 
dirty old man (35 - ) 
617-868-1424 11am-9pm 


TAMMY BIG & BUSTY 
Are you a sincere gent 
desiring relaxing massage/ 
movies at my piace? 

8-6 days 617-846-2515 


The Velvet Touch 
Massages by Brooke 
incall/Outcall 617-397-7660 


TIM’S 
Male-Female 
24 hour escort 
617-561-4546 


TINA 
Lovely ebony girl 
40D-25-36 
height 5 6°: weight 120ibs 
617-560-3413 


24hr verifiable outcall only 
Serving all of MA. NH & Ri 


TRANSXL BAB LL 
radies in Nashua 2: 


pre-op come play in m ‘crib! 
Fran 603-598-684. 


True Dominant F seeks 
true submissive F. M cpl. 
Black Rose-617-695-8066 


UNBELIEVABLE!!! 


Extremely attractive blue 
‘eyed blonde young'" 
You won t regret it 
Outcalis only North Shore 

24hrs 617-284-8730 


VANESSA!!! 


Classic black escort 
24 hrs outcalls only 
617-889-1112 


YOUNG EXEC 


Ladies only massage etc 
617-585-8376 
Call Rob 24hrs 


sin 


Fascinating Women... 
COSMOPOLITAN 


ESCORTS 
1-800-698-6775 
617-782-8112 


Interviewing escorts 


will warm your 
night. All a man 
should be. 
Tall, well built & 
very handsome. 
Fun loving with 
no bull. Megawatt 


personality. 
All Hours 


All Locations 
617-666-0727 


Ultra discreet & 
trustworthy 


ROXANNE 


Beautiful 
Girls waiting 
for YOU 


24 hrs. 
Outcall 


617 
553-0091 


Mysteries of 
Seduction are 
Timeless 


From. time to time 
please call 


617-266-2389 


verifiable outcalls only 


‘Karen 
Fresh from Sweden 
Blonde Blue Eyes 

© 36-24-36 
: and 
READY, WILLING 
“* & ABLE. 
* Fun. Romance. 
SWedish-style. Does not 
speak a word of English. 


Translator will make 
arrangements. 


‘Verifiable Outcalls Only 


(617) 576-8446 


Companions 


has openings for 
attractive, reliable 
college and young 
professional women 
to escort a 
discriminating 


businessman chentele. 


617-742-5083 


Excellent Income 
No Experience 


mecessary 


CINDY'S 
GIRLS 
Blondes - Brunettes 


t Dom - Fantasie 
pe cgy ete or , 


(617) 230-7410 
Verifiable Outcalls 
24 Hrs. © 7 Days 
MA & NH 
Including Worcester Co. 


ness” 


Vi gcort® 


617-267-2205 


Escorts Needed 


Staffed by professional, 
attractive females 
Private consultations 
with girl of your choice 
Mon thru Sat 
llam-9 pm 
Massages Coming! 

Toure available’ 
2000 Mass Ave, Porter 
Square, Cambridge 
Spa hours 7am-9pm 


for further information call 


617-661-4060 


Seeececee see 


THE 
CAT’S 
EYE 


We are your 24 hour 


Night Owl Escorts 
® 


Late night & 
early morning 
appointments 


available 
od 


We offer prompt 
service 
* 
All calls confidential 
& discreet 
* 
Serving all of 
MA & NH 
e*eeeee86866 


617s 
560-3468 


Escort 
Referral 


"You'll be a stranger 
but once" 


1/2 hr rates available 


CALL TOLL FREE 
1 800. 
640 0864 


verifiable outcalls only — 
7 lays 7am - 1+ midnight 
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SENSITIVE 
617 
742-8662 


Positively 
Outcalls Only 


Escorts Needed 
LISA'S 


24 Hours 
Beautiful busty 
ebony girl 
Dolly Parton 
Tole) stellate 
Prompt Service 
PAN mere Uis) 
confidential 


617 
vin i 


outcalls : ory 
Serving a 
Worcester a 
NH & Ri 


fae § 


©) © © O26 


too expensive? 
Premier has 
full & part-time 
Escort 
Openings 
Pies cake 
Cal pistons 
interview. 


confidential 
617-277-6605 


(slim med. Frill) . 
days of evenings: , 


in or outca’ 


24 HR 
579-5743 


OUTCALLS ONLY 
ESCORTS NEEDED 


OOF} ORO OTOTO TO TOTS 


If you're looking 
o for that special 
O © companion to 
relax & enjoy 
yourself with. 
Prompt Service. 


8 All calls confidential. § 


Servicing North of 


sBoston and all of N.H.— 
3 O EI 


© 
(617) 


1560-3414 | 


« "A 


~~ “Let us’share 
Your secrets with 
~ you. Ask about our 
oo fantasies & light 
dom. Special Feature 


siorthé voyeur: Denise 


Se we. Alovely | 
team to watch. 


617: 7-945-8790 


Call Mark 
617-397-8696 


Available 

24 hours 

Verifiable 
outcalls only 


CENTERFOLD 
ESCORTS 


24 HOURS 
1-800: 
212-4657 


Outcalls Only 


RY TRY (IALOY TAA 


tore | , 


PASSION S 
PARAOISE 


ESCORT REFERRALS 


1°800°564°e5959 
inCalls/OutCalls 


* INQUIRE ABOUT OUR 
» HOLIDAY TURKEY RAFFLE 


Open 7 Days on a 
All Calls Verified 


Call i All your TICKET needs-Theatre; 
~ = eoncerts; Bruins; Celtics etc... 


ae ee a ee oO mC 


eee ke keke kk 


FEMALE ESCORT OPENINGS 


WE WILL 


KEEP 


YOU 


VERY 


BUSY!!! 


For discreet Interview cail Brittany! 
* Drivers Invited to Apply * 


=—a17 


BARE 
ESSENCE 


Attentive, 
vivacious, 
-young woman 
of color awaits 
your touch, 


617-522-4925 
Incall/Outcall 
Early Bird 


~ERICA'S 
REFERRAL 
ESCORT 


Is looking — 
for reliable, 
responsible 


business than 
we can handle! 


eG 


MEN ON 


THE MOVE 
Together Again 


You want it, 
We have it. 
Any description 
available 


21-28 


1-800 


CHEERS 


Boston's 
Newest 
. Escort 


24 hrs. 7 days 
Most Reliable 
with Prompt 
Service. 


Submissive 
Mistress Avail- 
able 


All Calis 
Confidential 
and Discreet. 
.. Servicing 
South and 
North Shore 
Boston and 
Surrounding 
Area 


617-560- 
3468 


SECTION FOUR, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 23 


SERENITY 


Discreet Ladies & Gents 


___ Available for 
Discriminating Clientele 
Limousine Service 
Available 
Dinner & Theatre 
Specials 


Serving MA & NH 


All Calls Verifiable 
Outcalls only 3 pm-4 am 


” Escort Referral 
SERVICE 


Open 24 Hrs 


gentleman. 
All calis verifiable 
Incalis /Outcalis 


akeekee 


* 61 7524-6838. 
as 


ERE 


Peaindp H ; 
Outcalls Only _.Hour ~<a 
“ All Calle Verifiable” massage 
Call for an 
~ “appointment 
ton open 
Nae oe90 


965-1066 


FEATURING IN 
PASS/ON’S 


* Candy- “Experience the Ultimate" 
Penthouse Centerfold, Exotic Mavie Star 
and Feature Dancer (44D-26-36) 

* Michelle- “The Smallest Gift Wrapped 
Package-is Usually the Best”-This 


RUDOLPHS 
Cor Qy 
EARLY BIRD 


HAPPY HOLIDAY 
“ESCORTS 


Open 7 days/24 hours. 
We will be open on 
all holidays so let one 
of our lovely escorts 
help you relax & enjoy 
this holiday season. 


bundle of energy will help you forget the 
cold! (5' 35-22-34) 

* Erica- Stunningly attractive 19 yr. old 
green eyed temptress who will wrestle 
you to your knees with her costumes 
and lingerie! (36-24-34) 

* Tess- If your ideal woman is demure and 
sophisticated this alluring 19 yr. old blond 
debutant will fullfill all your sweet dreams! 
(36-24-36) 

* Vanessa-Steamy Hot, extremely 
attractive, talebony seductress is waiting to 
heat upyour days and your nights! 

6-26-36 


) 
AND FRIENDS... 


“Our Place is Your Place” Come Home for the Holidays to 


PARADISE! 


Prompt service/All calls 
confidential/For long 
distance please set 
appointment 3 hrs. 


in advance 
CLASSY TRIM 


FEMALE 
Enjoys lingerie, photos, 
whipped cream and cherries 
and hours of whatever is 
pleasurable to all: ! welcome 
new and existing fantasics. 


ELECTRIC 
BLUE 


24 HOURS 


1-800 eee 

i" = 
l7 

4657 576-8446 


Serving all of MA & NH 


(617) 473-5415 


Temporarily 
Yours 


Escort Referral 
LADIES & GENTS 


Concerts & Sporting 
Event Specials 


Dream 
Boys: 
Boston 


We offer you 
more pleasure 
than you get from” 
your lawyer for the 
same hourly fee. 
Our men are: 
Handsome 
Charming 
Athletically built 


Catering to the 
memorable eve- 
nings of a discreet 
businessman 
Clientele. 


Piease call John 
after 4 pm at 
(617) 437-7425. 
Nice young men: 
Work for Boston's 
most trusted 
agency. 


Limousines, escorts, 
& tickets included. 


1-800-698-8829 
617-742-1608 
“== f'q |. 508-824-1700 


617) Bs} |  ) 
Dinner Date Specials 
Limousine service 
available by appointment 


ip = ladies available & 


Interviewing Escorts 





PUBLIC NOTICE 


AUTO LOAN 
HOT LINE 


Guaranteed approval 
Regardless of credit 


1-800-969-4554 


FREE! FREE! 


CD Catalog of fantastic independent label music 
you won't find in record stores. 


CALL 
1-800-CD-GUILT 


DISCOUNT BOOKLET SAVES $50 to $200 
ON MUSIC 


Guaranteed lowest prices! 
Any CD- $6.49 - $10.96 
Any LP or Cassette - $3.49 through $4.49 
No obligation - “If it’s sold in a record store we offer it too!” 
Booklet good for 40 selections - Money back guarantee! 
Send $5 & S.A.S.E. to: 
F.M.V.C., BOX 1337, Framingham, MA 01701 


Mystique Model Mngmt. 
of NYC seeks new models 

for New England and NYC markets. 

See our ad in the Modeling Section 


Puppet Show 
The London Puppet Theater is touring your 
area Jan.-July 1991. Spectacular shows for 
birthday parties, schools, churches, 
scouts, benefit concerts, etc. Please call 
Clari at 1-800-752-0501 


SINGERS! 


Earn up to $2500 
Audition Tuesday evenings. 
Charlie Horse, West Bridgewater 

508-583-7252 


NEW YORK CITY-Mid Town 
$75.00 per night — 1-212-213-1484 


WIN BIG IN THE LOTTERY 


Increase your chances of winning by playing bettor with 
Lottery Ledger. Send $4.95 to: R&D Assc., 264 No. Broad- 
way, Suite 107-136, Salem, NH 03079 


GUYS: MARRIED & SINGLE 


Having a problem with women? There is help. Get the 
Bachelor’s Bible This book holds the secrets to improving 
your relationships. Just $6.95 


To order call 603-883-5732 . 


STUDY GUITAR!!! 
Berklee Graduate Welcomes All Levels 
For Guitar and Theory Lessons In Fully 

Equipped 8-Track Studio! 

FREE TRIAL LESSON! 

call ken 617-776-1146 


WANT TO MEET 


@ man or woman, to share a common interest? Someone 
who is a friend, not a date? Or a same-sex companion who 
shares an interest. Someone to ski with, or bow! with or go 

with to dances or social functions? 
Call 617-729-4664 for an application. 


Cost: $25.00 


Are you searching for a 
Missing Friend or Relative? 
We'll Find Them. 
913-541-1212 


Married Men 
Who are thinking about, involved in or have 
had an extramarital affair(s), please call 


ANONYMOUSLY to give info for book research. 


M-Wed 7-9 P.M. 332-5958 


NORWOOD 
Heated rehearsal space starting from $225 
per month. Easy access 
Call 469-0483 


FORCED FATHERHOOD? 


Writer seeks to interview men who became fathers 
not by choice for article about the rights and experi- 
ences of men in similar situations. 
Confidentiality guaranteed. 


617- 569-5878 


ATTENTION!! 

THE DEADLINE FOR ALL 
CLASSIFIEDS FOR THE 
NOVEMBER 23rd ISSUE IS: 
Tuesday, November 20th 
@ 7:00pm 


Folk/Classical Guitar Lessons 
Back to the Beatles. 
James Taylor/Paul Simon. 
Neil Young/More! 864-3443 


NIGHTMARES? 

Have you had nightmares once or more a week for 
much of your life and would rather your dreams be 
different? Consider participating in a research 
project at a major area hospital of a technique that 
may help reduce the frequency and severity of 
chronic res. 


Call 522-9270 


TAKE THE JOURNEY 
Your first step down a new path. 

Let Tunnels of Light Counseling 
Associates help you find your way. 
Group and Individual Work, sfliding scale. 
Convenient Location. 
Morrissa Stuhiman, M.A. 776-0122 
Cindy Herdman, M .E.D. 926-8414 


What’s more fun? 
THE ULTIMATE ADVENTURE 


PAINTBALL GAME 
Try to capture your opponents’ flag without being eliminat- 
ed by their paintballs. 7 different villages, (12) 2-story tree- 

houses, over 100 forts, bunkers, trails, etc. A full day 
includes: Pursuit rapid fire paintgun, mask & goggles, 40 
paintballis, 2 CO2s (good for 50 shots) 
GO AHEAD! “MAKE YOUR DAY” 
Ask about our Fraternity discounts 
by calling 617-231-0114 
45 minutes from Boston! 


BE A STAR! 
Singing lessons with best teacher in town. 
Rock, pop, folk, musical theatre. 
625-3733 


Mythic Therapy 
Explore the power of Myth in your fife with a skilled 
guide: If you were gripped by the Joseph Campbell 
interview on PBS you may be ready to start 
exploring the personal, family and society myths 
: working in you. For info on 
workshops, classes & individual sessions on 
Personal Mythology Call 617-776-0377 leave msg. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


CANCER CURED 
Cancer cured without chemotherapy, many terminally ill 
have recovered. Clinics with proven success. Send $10 to: 
Williams Foundation, POB 1021 Andover, MA 01810 


LOOKING For A C.ass Act? 
Call Select Entertainment Productions 
Quality, Professional Entertainment for All Occasions 


617-595-8191 


KLEPTOMANIA STUDY 
Do you suffer from compulsive shoplifting? 
(stealing things you don’t even need?) 
At least 3 times a week? 

A Harvard Medical School Associate study is seek- 
ing subjects to test a new medication which may 
help to reduce shoplifting urges. Participation in this 
study is strictly confidential. For more info call: 
Dr. McE.roy at 617-855-2790 


Student and Insurance Rentals. 
617-BIG-CARS 


KLEZMER CONSERVATORY BAND 
Yiddish Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Concerts, Weddings, Parties. Etc.Steve Netsky, 
1 Merril St., Cambridge, MA 02139 
354-2884 


SHADOW BOXING 


787-5109 
Tai Chi classes/yang, chen 


JAMES A. ATHANUS PH.D. 
Attorney & Counselor at Law 
17 years of experience in solving Landiord 
& Tenant problems. Free initial consultation 
15 Bandweill St., Jamaica Plain, MA 02130 


617-524-3959 
Dial 1-800-888-YUMM 


For Fresh Cookies Delivered 
Throughout the Country 


We accept Visa/MC 
BLUE CHIP COOKIES 


The Best Tasting investment You Can Make 


NOVELTIES 


COW SKULLS!! 
Authentic Cow skulls for your authentic 
Southwest motif. $125/each 
617-248-0610 


Freelance illustrations, 
cartoons, spot drawings. 
Various Styles! Great Prices! 
Lenny 508-453-0647 


EVENTS 


HOT MUSIC - GREAT COMEDY 


“The Act” 


“The New Wave Musical Comedy Event of the 90s” 
Sunday, Nov. 18th 8:30 @ Ryles, Cambridge 
Wednesday, Nov. 28th 10:00 @ Tam in Brookline 


The Coolidge Corner Theatre 


present 
“FANTASIA” & 

“Films from the NY Underground" 
Friday and Saturday at Midnight 
734-2500 
490 Harvard St. Brookline 


XMAS FEST 
at the North End., N. Square Dec. 2nd., 4-6 p.m. 


Free refreshments, Caroling, Gifts from Santa. 
Come One, Come All! 


TO PLACE YOUR AD ON THE BULLETIN BOARD, CALL 267-1234 
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Garbo in The 
Joyless Street 


THE NUTCRACKER 
ON VIDEO 


'V VIDEO GIFTS 


UDG UID DOR GIL 





JUST WHAT THIS CITY NEEDS: 
MORE WEIRDOS, CRIME AND GARBAGE. 


What's this city coming to? Videosmith. 
Movie buffs from all over Greater Boston are flocking to Videosmith in search of their favorite movies. 
Why? Because Videosmith’s 15 great locations offer something for everyone — from Eddie Murphy fans 
to Rocky Horror fanatics. Check us out today! 


Dammit Janet! Let’s do the Time Warp again. 


So, it's Wednesday night (not Saturday). And it’s 9 PM (not midnight). But, 
you have an incredible urge to throw toast, paint your body gold, and yell, 
“Meatloaf Again?!” Never Fear, THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW 
is here! And you don't have to wait for the midnight show on Saturday to 
see it. After 15 years, this Cult classic finally comes to video. And Rocky 
Horror is as fine a film today as it was on the first day of its release. 


Don’t Dream it... Be It! 


Round Two! 


In the original 48 HRS., Eddie Murphy sang an unforgettable version of 
“Roxanne” from his jail cell and Nick Nolte roamed the streets in his 
battered Caddy. Well, the boys are back in town and are ready for. round. - 
two in ANOTHER 48 HRS. When Murphy is sprung from prison, he 
reluctantly joins Nolte in an effort to settle an old score. 


This time, there’s more. action, adventure and laughs than you would: | 
have dreamed possible. COMING NOVEMBER 20. 





Taking Care of Business... 


Real-life brothers Charlie Sheen and Emilio Estevez star as two 
wacky garbage collectors who somehow become caught up in the 
dangerous cross-fire of a politician's murder in the wildly original 

MEN AT WORK. 


“ss j a Screaming action, slapstick comedy, wild surfing sequences, and a 
er great reggae soundtrack. What more could you ask for in a movie? 
wee? COMING NOVEMBER 21. 


Columbia 
Pictures 
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HOME VIDEO 
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Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down! (1990). Spanish 
director Pedro Almodévar’s follow-up to his 
international hit Women on the Verge of a 
Nervous Breakdown reached these shores in a 
tempest of controversy, over both its dubious 
sexual politics (it’s the story of a man who kid- 
naps a woman and Keeps her tied up until she 
falls in love with him) and a bathtub scene 
involving a woman and a toy skindiver that got 
the film slapped with an X rating. The director 
and distributor cried foul; lawsuits were filed‘ 
(unsuccessfully); and months later, the X rating 
was scrapped, which means that this is one of 
the first videotapes to be released with an NC- 
17 rating. Lost in the shouting was a film that, 
according to Almodévar, is another restatement 
of his theme of what wacky things we do for 
love. Clearly. Now available. 

Chattaboochie (1990). British methodeer 
Gary Oldman (Sid and Nancy, State of Grace) 
puts on his American Southerner hat and tries 
to expose the horrors and abuses committed at 
the abattoir of an asylum where he is an 
inmate. Dennis Hopper, appropriately enough, 
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hour theatrical extravaganza based on the mon- 
umental epic poem of India. Not to be 
confused with the three-hour distillation that 
Brook wrote for the screen and filmed this year. 
Now available. 

Mystery Train (1989). Low-budget mini- 
malist hero Jim Jarmusch discovers technicolor. 
Here the wry director presents a trilogy of tales 
set in the same Memphis hotel on a single 
night. Shock-rock relic Screamin’ Jay Hawkins, 
whose classic “I Put a Spell on You” was the 
theme of Jarmusch’s Stranger Than Paradise, 
plays the innkeeper. With Joe Strummer, Rick 
Aviles, and Elvis’s ghost. Now available. 

As You Desire Me (1932). Part of a package 
of three early Greta Garbo talkies, all lesser- 
known melodramas worth rediscovering. 
Garbo and Melvyn Douglas (who would team 
up again in Ninotchka and Two-Faced Woman) 
star in this adaptation of Pirandello’s play about 
an amnesiac wife who returns to the husband 
she ddesn’t quite remember. With Erich von 
Stroheim and Hedda Hopper. Available 
November 23. 






The Charlie Chaplin Collection. This is a monumental anthology of silent two- 
reel comedies that Chaplin did for the Keystone, Mutual, and Essanay studios 
between 1914, when he was a bit vaudeville player trying to make his name in 
moving pictures, and 1918, when he had become the first global superstar, big- 
ger than Elvis would ever be. It was during this period that he invented his 
Tramp character and evolved from one of the more sadistic purveyors of slap- 
stick to the pathetic but resourceful Everyman idolized worldwide. Many of 
these shorts have never been available on video. See what all the fuss was 
about. Now available. 


co-stars. Now available. 

The Rocky Horror Picture Show (1975). 
Doesn't releasing this cult favorite/group-thera- 
py session on video defeat its purpose? Even if 
you have a big-screen TV and invite a large 
group of friends to come over in costume and 
shout and throw toast at your Panasonic, some- 
thing would still be missing, no? And if you 
were alone, wouldn’t you feel silly doing the 


Mata Hari (1932). Garbo plays the infa- 
mous World War I spy, who charms Ramon 
Novarro and Lionel Barrymore alike. Available 
November 23. 

Susan Lenox: Her Fall and Rise (1931). 
Garbo is the main reason to see this one, in 
which she defies her brutish father and links up 
with Clark Gable, only to have circumstances 
prevent them from marrying until the last 


Time Warp in your living room? Of course, if 
you’re a Rocky Horror virgin — er, neophyte — 
you might want to check this tape out just to 
see what all the fuss is about, in a venue where 
you're safe from embarrassment and projectiles 
thrown by the weekly midnight crazies (though 
the video reportedly contains eight minutes of 
audience-reaction footage). Even veterans can 
get what is likely their first opportunity to deci- 
pher what Tim Curry’s been saying that they've 
been antici-pating and talking back to all these 
years. Then again, revealing what's really going 
on in this silly horror spoof might not be an 
advantage. Surely your best bet is to see the 
big-screen version, with its livé show; at 
Harvard Square and elsewhere, where it will be 
playing until the end of civilization. Which this 
film may hasten. Now available. 
Frankenbooker (1990). Another cult clas- 
sic-to-be; it’s been playing weekend midnight 


é 
. 





scene. Jean Hersholt and Alan Hale co-star. 
Available November 23. 

The Hucksters (1947). Part of MGM's 12- 
piece “Masterpieces” package, including three 
films.new'to video. This one is a poke at 
Madison Avenue and the radio industry, with 
Clark Gable as an idealistic ad man, Sydney 
Greenstreet as the tyrannical tycoon of Beautée 
Soap, and Adolphe Menjou as a yes-man exec- 
utive. Deborah Kerr, in her American film 
debut, plays a society widow who vies with 
nightclub singer Ava Gardner for Gable’s affec- 
tions. Keenan Wynn and Edward Arnold round 
out the cast. Available November 28. 

Tea and Sympatby (1956). Vincente 
Minnelli directs this adaptation of Robert 
Anderson’s hit play, with Deborah Kerr, John 
Kerr, and Leif Erickson reprising their 
Broadway roles. The story is about a prep- 
school student who, tormented by gay-baiting 


classmates, finds more than solace in the arms 
of the headmaster’s wife. One wonders how 
this would play today. Available November 28. 
Too Hot To Handle (1938). Clark Gable 
and Myrna Loy were considered the King and 
Queen of Hollywood when they made this 
action comedy, one of their seven films togeth- 
er. Loy is a pilot searching for her lost brother 
* in the Amazon jungle, and Gable and Walter 
Pidgeon are newsreel photographers trying to 


Daddy's Dyin’... Who’s Got the Will? (1990). Not many people saw this little com- 
edy when it was here last summer, and with this title, who could blame them for 
passing it by? The familiar premise, too, sounds less than promising: a con- 
tentious clan reunite in their Texas hometown while their father lies in his 
deathbed. ‘Still, director Jack Fisk realizes the potential of Del Shores’s screen- 
play as a character study, and he gives his cast plenty of room to work and inter- 
act. And it’s a fine cast of usually underused performers, who transcend their 
stereotypical roles. Tess Hatper is the dignified old maid, Amy Wright an eccen- 
tric’preacher’s wife, Beau Bridges a vulnerable good ol’ boy, Beverly D’Angelo 
the overripe bad girl, and Judge Reinhold her goofy rocker boyfriend. Available 


shows at the Coolidge Corner for months now. 
This horror comedy comes from Frank 
Henenlotter, the warped mind behind the 
Basket Case movies. A New Jersey amateur sci- 
entist (Street Trash’s James Lorinz) saves his 
fiancée’s head (she was dismembered in a freak 
lawnmower accident) and reconstructs her 
from body parts salvaged from exploded prosti- 
tutes (don’t ask). In short, a film totally without 
redeeming value. Check it out. Now available. 





The Mababbarata (1989). This three-tape 
set is a record of Peter Brook’s acclaimed nine- 


November 28 





outscoop each other for Loy’s story and for Loy 
herself. Available November 28. 
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Louise Brooks in Diary: incomparable 


Silents, 
Garbo, Brooks, Griffith, Keaton 


by Bill Marx 


omewhat ingenuously, Kino 

International trumpets that its 

Collector’s Edition is “setting a 

new standard for silent films on 
video.” Of course, there aren’t very many 
silents available on video, so this cinéaste 
crowing is the sound of one lip flapping. 
But the claim does point out that the 
company, like the films it’s releasing, is 
exploring new ground, trying delicately to 
marry technology, economics, and 
aesthetics, 

Thus patience is called for when 
viewing Kino’s latest series, which takes 
another crack at making miniaturized 
versions of silents compare with the 
experience of seeing the movies on the 
silver screen. Yes, the results predictably 
range from the sublime to the stupid (after 
all, Kino doesn’t say it’s setting a new bigh 
standard), but the fact that it’s being done 
all, and tastefully, should be enough for 
film lovers who are eager to savor the 
mystery of sensuous sirens like Greta 
Garbo and Louise Brooks or the inspired 
lunacy of comic poets like Buster Keaton. 
Even at its worst, Kino can't hide genius. 

Kino coughed only up five of its eight 
new releases for review, so there are some 
things it can keep the lid on. The condition 
of Mary Pickford’s Sparrows, the newly 
restored version of the epic Cabiria, and 
Rudolf Valentino's Blood and Sand must 
be passed over in silence. 

As for the company’s treatment of The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame (1923), 
which features Lon Chaney’s magnificent 
make-up and sterling performance as 
Quasimodo, it might best be described as 
roughhouse, but the film isn’t such a 
delicate flower that it can’t take (or even 
deserve) some heavy beating. This heavily 
bowdlerized version of the Hugo epic 
slices and dices the story’s mythic muscle, 
turning a tale of romantic horror into 
leaden historical drama. Director Wallace 
Worsely does what any miserable hack 
would do if he were given a large budget: 
he splurges on extras and sets. 

Tedious shots of peasants staging love-ins 
or revolutions in the streets alternate 

with potted postcard views of the 
cathedral. 

Still, the naked juxtaposition of various 
scenes of mass hysteria, attempted rape, 
sado-masochism, and brutality (my 
favorite narrative cut is the jump from a 
cad trying to unclothe Esmerelda to a 
torturer removing Quasimodo’s shirt for 
the lash) bring the film closer to Hugo’s 


please! 


cankered Freudian vision than the two 
Hollywood versions that followed. And 
Chaney, his body loaded down with 
weights, his mug covered with gobs of 
cement, is amazingly expressive, not only 
when he’s swinging, like Tarzan, about 
sky-high gargoyles, but when he gently 
flicks his head away from Esmerelda’s 
hand, so that she touches his hair rather 
than his grotesque face. Concentrate on 
Chaney and overlook Universal’s 
orchestral score, which buzzes around the 
room like a pesky horsefly. (Why Kino 
didn’t replace the antique heavy breathing 
with something subtler or spookier is 
beyond me.) 

The Hunchback of Notre Dame's tinted 
print is fairly clear, but the crispest-looking 
release of the group is easily D.W. 
Griffith’s Intolerance (1916), which is 
razor sharp. It appears you could cut 
yourself on the edges of shadows, and 
that’s the way it should be. Image is all in 
the world of silents, and cinematographers 
like Billy Bitzer and Karl Brown were 
alchemists of light, magicians with 
chiaroscuro. The milling crowd scenes, the 
muted glow of faces, the checkerboard 
composition of blacks and whites that 
visually complement the film’s moral 
patterning — these are flickers of (or from) 
the ethereal. 

As for its content, the immensely 
influential film intercuts four parallel tales 
from history (spanning Babylon, Christ’s 
Judea, Reformation Europe, and turn-of- 
the century America) in order to examine 
personal, social, and political repression 
through the ages. The ethics-on-parade 
theme-park approach quickly slides into 
didactic dithering, and the title cards are 
either laughably Victorian or stiffly 
pedantic. But the film’s beauty, along with 
the matchless Lillian Gish and the 
unbridled eroticism of the Babylon harem 
scenes, makes Griffith’s piece of cosmic 
chutzpah indispensable celluloid. Gaylord 
Carter’s organ bravely huffs and puffs 
through the 177-minute film — the 
man does a valiant, acceptable job. But 
shouldn’t Kino have lent him some 
musical support for a project of this size? 
Like a few more instruments? Or a new 
score by a contemporary composer? 

The Babylon orgy sequences should 
remind us that not only did they have 
faces then, they had bodies as well. Two 
films by German director G.W. Pabst, who 
worked uncannily well with actresses, 
highlight the steamier side of silents. A 


tawdry face-off between rich and poor in 

Vienna, The Joyless Street 
(1925) stars Greta Garbo, more gamine 
than siren, in her first major film; Diary of 
a Lost Girl (1929) features the 
incomparable Louise Brooks in a gamy 
follow-up to the actress’s successful 
collaboration with Pabst in Pandora's Box 
(1928). Both films are fascinating studies of 
social disruption, with Pabst chronicling 
the dissipation of the middle class in The 
Joyless Street, and the film’s squalid 
poverty given conviction by a sureness of 
technique and a sensuousness of imagery, 
continually creating contrasts between the 
threadbare and the luxurious. 

Most of the economic carnage is seen 
through the damage it does to women. 
Garbo nearly falls into prostitution in order 
to keep house and home; her friend ends 
up murdering a wealthy rival for her lover. 
The terrific climax of the film — a must for 
feminists — shows hordes of women 
breaking into riot, disrupting bordellos, 
killing the sadistic butcher who doled out 
meat according to how well he admired a 
woman’s ankle. And Diary of a Lost Girts 
tale of moral bankruptcy, a study of 
patriarchal power games in Germany, is 
seen through Brooks’s progress from the 
apple of her father’s eye, through sexual 
lapse and approved school, to darling of 
an expensive brothel and finally to 
dowager empress. Pabst measures the 
decadence of the Weimar republic against 
Brooks's vitality, which is so exuberant it’s 
innocent. 

Neither of these undeniably political 
films could be called tracts. Pabst spends 
too much time feasting his camera on the 
beauty of his leading ladies to mount a 
soapbox. And he fills the plots with so 
much melodrama (one title card just reads 
“orgy”), as well as sentimental romance, 
that their lefty convictions are given an 
erotic kick in the pants. Repression is less 
a matter of lacking dollars and cents than 
withholding pleasure in the realm of the 
senses. At least that’s the lesson gleaned 
from seeing Garbo dreamily smother 
herself in a mink stole, or eyeing Brooks, 
lazily leaning into thearms of a brothel 
regular, tarigoing her partner into bed. 

Unfortunately, both films are saddled 
with conventional endings forced on Pabst 
by nervous studios. But Kino has handled 


- _-these jewels, with care; the prints of both « 


films are clean and bright. Pianist Steve 
Sterner provides lively and sensitive 
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accompaniment to The Joyless Street's 
emotional twists and turns, but Diary of a 
Lost Girl has the most innovative use of 
music in any Kino release yet. A string trio 
plays through the film’s somber opening 
episodes, gives way to a small jazz combo 
in the middle section, then returns for the 
inspirational finale. 

As wonderful as the Pabst pair are, I've 
saved the greatest for last. The final feature 
Buster Keaton produced before going to 
MGM and eventual disaster, Steamboat 
Bill, Jr. (1928) is my favorite among his 
works. It isn't just hilarious, with both 
delicately observed jokes and energetically 
athletic stuntwork; it’s a detailed depiction 
of small-town American life, complete 
with pathos and romance. 

Set on a lazy riverside in the deep South, 
the story has Buster playing a foppish 
college man who returns home to prove a 
grave disappointment to his father, a burly 
steamboat captain looking for stout filial 
support; so he reluctantly joins dad in his 
effort to fight off a wealthy rival 
threatening to take over the river. In one 
marvelous sequence played directly to the 
camera, Buster self-constiously plays with 
his comic persona while he and paw buy a 
hat to replace the would-be sailor’s wimpy 
beret. Then there’s a Beckett-esque image 
of Buster walking about a storm with his 
umbrella blown upward, dumping water 
on anyone he bends toward. And the final 
masterstroke is the cyclone that ends the 
film, in which the entire town is destroyed 
while Buster remains miraculously 
unscathed, managing to rescue the girl he 
loves as well as pappy. 

I'm so happy this comedy is available 
that criticism seems silly, though Gaylord 
Carter’s organ is heavy-handed, like an 
elephant trying to do a tap dance. A piano 
would be able to switch from robust tunes 
to gentle airs with greater ease. Also, by 
shrinking the image, Kino has lopped the 
sides of the film — a number of sight gags 
are lost because Buster steps off the 
screen. But my gripes about picture size, 
about lack of insightful liner notes; about 
why major artists like Harold Lloyd have 
been ignored, shouldn't be taken as signs 
of ingratitude. As Robert Duncan writes in 
his poem “Light Song”: “the silent moving 
picture speech or/indistinguishable 
metropolis murmuring a loud/we do.not 
hear/suggésts/the language we long for,/ 
Hidden.” Take these silent films home and 
listen carefully. 


Rudolf Valentino in Blood and Sand: the rest is silence. 
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From The Milky Way: a kind of anticlerical vaudeville show 


An exterminating angel 





The discreet charm of Luis Bunuel 


by Steve Vineberg 





They call Buriuel everything: traitor, 
anarchist, pervert, defamer, iconoclast. 
But lunatic they do not call bim. It is true, 
it ts lunacy be portrays, but it is not bis 
lunacy. This stinking chaos which for a 
brief bour or so amalgamates under bis 
wand, this is the lunacy of civilization, 
the record of man’s achievement after ten 
thousand years of refinement. 

— Henry Miller 


. § far as I know, not a single 
one of Luis Bufiuel’s movies, 
good or bad, wears the stain of 
sentimentality. Over half a 

century of filmmaking (he began in 1928, 
in collaboration with Salvador Dali, and 
released his last picture, That Obscure 
Object of Desire, in 1977), his laugh 
remained loud and raucous, immune to. 
the hushed disapproval of those who 
thought him in bad taste or cringed at his 
anticlerical gags and his eternal jeering at 
the bourgeois delights of his audience. He 
never gave in to the demons he saw; he 
never became one of them, and he never 
cushioned the shock for his audiences. 
Movies can manipulate and coddle us, 
like subtle and experienced whores, but 
after Bufiuel’s movies, which unseat us 
and laugh at us, you feel cleaner than 
before. 

Some of my favorite Bufiuels (L ‘Age d'or, 
which he made with Dali; his 
overpowering documentary Land Without 
Bread; The Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe) haven't yet made it to video, but 
there are about a dozen of his pictures out 
there, including four — The Discreet 
Charm of the Bourgeotsie, The Milky Way, 
The Phantom of Liberty, and Wuthering 
Heights — that have just been re-released 
in a special collection from Cinematheque. 
Here’s a varied Bufiuel sampling: 

* * * 

Un chien andalou (1928). Bufiuel and 
Dali begin this famous surrealist short like 
a fairytale (‘Once upon a time”) and then 
show us a catalogue of horrors — a razor 





splitting an eyeball, maggots swimming in 
an open wound in a living man’s hand, a 
moth metamorphosing into a human being 
— rendered with absolute clarity and with 
a comical lack of affect. For the first time 
Bufiuel reverses and parodies audience 

ions —his favorite running gag. 
This movie, along with L’Gge d’or which 
came-out three years later; its succés de 
scandale in Paris is recorded in Henry & 
June), is potent fragment from a great, 
bracing epoch in the history of 
modernism. Bufiuel, by the way, is the 
man with the razor. 

Los élvidados (1950). After his work 
with Dali, Bufiuel used surrealism only in 
isolated sequences. The most 
extraordinary one is in Los olvidados: the 
protagonist, a slum kid named Pedro, ' 
imagines the wounds in a corpse bleeding 
anew and his mother, who has 
him, handing him freshly killed meat. This 
scene hasn't lost its power to unsettle 
audiences, and the film, still the most 
extensive and uncompromising portrayal 
of the effects of urban poverty on 
childhood éver put on the screen, 
continues to inspire other directors. (You 
can see its influence on Martin Scorsese in 
Mean Streets, Hector Babenco in Pixote, 
and Mira Nair in Salaam Bombay!) The 
final image — a boy’s body is tossed down 
a hill by an old man who doesn’t want to 
be implicated in his murder — isn't 
surrealist in style, but it has at least the 
unpitying clarity of surrealism. 

Simon of the Desert (1965). Among 
Bufiuel’s cheerful blasphemies — he © 
created many — this short film, first 
released in this country on a double bill 
with Orson Welles’s The Immortal Story, is 
perhaps the wittiest and certainly the most 
elegant. Simon (Claudio Brook, in a 
wonderfully funny performance) stands in 
the desert, atop a tower, trying to resist the 
multiple temptations of the devil. One 
fabulous shot of Simon, hands 
outstretched while a dust storm blows 
about him, suggests Bufiuel’s artistic roots: 








it looks like a Magritte painting. 

The Milky Way (1969). A kind of 
anticlerical vaudeville show, this anecdotal 
account of two modern-day pilgrims (Paul 
Frankeur and Laurent Terzieff) and what 
they encounter en route to Santiago de 
Compostela, where the remains of the 
Apostle St. James are housed, is a vivid 
series of ironies. Unfortunately, it does 
tends to grow a little smug, and the non- 
Catholics among us may not get a lot of 
the jokes. Bufiuel zips back and forth 
between present-day scenes and period 
(Biblical and medieval) sequences that 
illustrate the arguments of the characters. 
(Everyone debates doctrine, including the 
maitre d’ of an exclusive restaurant and his 
staff; when customers arrive, they join in.) 
The amazing cast includes Michel Piccoli, 
Delphine Seyrig, Pierre Clementi, Alain 
Cuny, Bernard Verley, Claudio Brook and 
Julien Bertheau. 


The Exterminating Angel (1962) and — 


The Discreet Charm of the 
Bourgeoisie (1972). Two variations on 
the same idea. In The Exterminating 
Angel, dinner guests at a mansion find 
they’re unable to leave; in Discreet Charm, 
a group of friends arrive for a dinner party 
on the wrong night and set out on an 
unsuccessful quest for food. (Food, 
Bufiuel reasoned, was the chief delight of 
the bourgeoisie; you can practically hear 
him giggling all through Discreet Charm. 

The Exterminating Angel is very famous 
and highly respected, but I have to confess 
I'm not a fan — it has so little affection for 
the specimens of the nouveau riche 
trapped in that house that it’s rather a 
chilly experience. It came out in the midst 
of a number of European films, arthouse 
hits all, that took on the follies of the rich 
— L’avventura, La dolce vita, Last Year at 
Marienbad, Darling, Blow-Up — and 
except for L’avventura, which has the 
passion of a true modernist tragedy, none 
of them has worn well with the passing 
years. You might wonder why you’d 
bother watching The Exterminating Angel 
when you could rent The Rules of the 
Game or Smiles of a Summer Night, where 
the same follies are presented with 





generosity and compassion. 

In Discreet Charm, on the other hand, 
Bufiuel finds a tone — ironic-farcical — 
that’s a perfect fit for his genial 
misanthropy. The movie grows a little 
attenuated, but overall it’s a remarkably 
graceful entertainment, with maybe the 
chic-est collection of bourgeois savages 
ever assembled. They’re represented by 
Stéphane Audran (as the hapless hostess), 
Fernando Rey (Bufiuel’s favorite actor), 
Delphine Seyrig, Paul Frankeur, Bulle 
Ogier, and, playing yet another corrupt 
priest, Julien Bertheau. 

Wutbering Heights (1953) One of 
Bufiuel’s lesser-known Mexican films, 
which made their way here only after his 
death, in 1983. It’s melodrama verging on 
high camp: If you love the Emily Bronté 
novel (and the William Wyler version from 
1939), you may not have the patience for 
this extremely liberal translation, where 
Cathy bécomes Catalina, Heathcliff is 
Alejandro, and in the climactic sequence 
her spirit appears to him at the doorway of 
her tomb to the accompaniment of the 
Liebestod from Wagner's Tristan und 
Isolde. 

Diary of a Chambermaid (1964). 
Renoir had his crack at filming the Octave 
Mirabeau novel (in America in the ’40s, 
with Paulette Goddard in the lead). This is 
Bujiuel’s, and it’s strikingly different — 
solemn and somewhat heavy-handed, 
despite Jeanne Moreau’s sensual insolence 
in the title role, and the presence of Michel 
Piccoli as a stuttering rake. The 
chambermaid, Celestine, comes to the 
country from Paris to work for a family she 
can’t disguise her contempt for. On the 
day she packs up to leave, a little girl she 
loves is raped and murdered; she decides 
to stick around and catch the perpetrator. 
It's hard to know exactly how Bufiuel 
means us to respond to Celestine, or even 
what the point of the film is, but it’s not 
boring. 

The Phantom of Liberty (1974). 
Certainly a minor Bufiuel, but perfectly 
pleasant. The narrative is an arbitrary 
series of anecdotes, each suggested by a 
detail in the previous one. (The movie is a 
precursor of Tampopo.) The joke works 
for about two-thirds of the way; what 
saves the picture from becoming tiresome 
even afterward is a combination of the 
director’s tossed-off skill and the cast, 
which includes Jean-Claude Brialy, Michel 
Piccoli, and Monica Vitti. QO 
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Helping to preserve the economy 


by Gary Susman 


hat with the Massachusetts 
W economy on the endangered- 

species list, ‘tis the season to 
spend wisely. You can find inexpensive 
videos to give as presents, as long as you 
don’t buy new releases, which can cost up 
to $90. But you'll also want to get films 
that your recipients won't look at once and 
then hide away in the closet, like that hor- 
rible sweater you got last winter. Below 
are 10 suggestions to fit nearly every taste, 
videos that bear repeated viewing and that 
sell for less than $20. 

Unless otherwise indicated, all prices 
quoted below are from Tower Video, 
where you might also want to check out 
the bargain shelf. You can buy many 
videos for less at discount or department 
stores; keep in mind that selection of all 
but recent films will be limited. Also, some 
video stores, like Hollywood Express, sell 
cut-rate used videos — though do you 
really want to give a gift that’s been given 
before? I mean, besides that sweater. . . 

s- + #8 

FILM NOIR. Despite all the detective 
work, the point of a film noir isn’t solving 
the case, it’s basking in that stylish existen- 
tial grimness. This is good, because the plot 
of Howard Hawks’s adaptation of 
Raymond Chandler's The Big Sleep (1947) 
is so convoluted that even co-screenwriter 
William Faulkner didn’t know what was 
going on. You have to watch it at least 
three times just to get a grip. But who cares 
about plot when you can watch Bogart and 
Bacall tie each other in knots? $19.95. 

KIDS. Your recipients will surely watch 
The Little Mermaid (1989) overand —~ 
over. Disney’s animated hit, a sanitized 
adaptation of Hans Christian Andersen’s 
dark fairytale, will appeal to them with its 
vivid colors, imaginative undersea world, 


and toe-tapping, Oscar-winning music. 
They'll stare at it rapturously for hours. 
Then their kids will ask if they can watch 
too. We found a copy of this tape that fit 
our gift budget (at $18.95) at Woolworth’s. 
FOREIGN. True, Local Hero (1983) is 
in English, and two of the stars are 
Americans, but Scottish director Bill 
Forsyth’s comedy will seem, to those 
accustomed to Hollywood fare, as foreign 
as the Scottish beachscape where the film 
is set. American oil executive Peter Riegert 
must buy an entire Scottish coastal town as 
a refinery site. The happily venal villagers 
are eager to sell, but then the place works 
its magic on Riegert. As Riegert’s boss, Burt 


_ Lancaster gives a zen-like performance 


that parallel’s Forsyth’s directing style. It’s 
worth watching several times, just to catch 
all the throwaway lines and sight gags. Just 
out of reach of our budget is Forsyth’s 
Comfort and Joy, about a Christmastime 
gang war between rival ice-cream franchis- 
es. Local Hero is $19.95. 

CLASSIC COMEDY. For repeatedly 
watchable comedy, it’s hard to do better 
than Groucho, Chico, and Harpo. Most of 
the Marx Brothers’ movies meet our price 
guidelines, so you might as well buy their 
funniest, A Night at the Opera (1935). 
It’s a movie where the brothers lay waste 
to every value Western culture holds dear, 
so how can you not put it on top of your 
gift list? $19.95. 

ACTION. All three movies in the Star 
Wars trilogy are available at $19.95 apiece, 
or you can buy the trio as a handsome 
boxed set (with meticulous liner notes) for 
$59.98. Even if-your recipient watched Star : 


' Wars 284 times in the theater, who's to sdy 


that the sci-fi favorite doesn’t have a few 
home viewings left in it? Besides, in light of 
the recent popularity of the late Joseph 


Hot video » dots 


Nirvana for couch potatoes 


by Robin Dougherty 


n case anyone’s wondering what Bart 
A Simpson (or someone like him) wants 

for Christmas, let me point out how 
easily a videocassette will fit into the toe of 
a stocking — at least into those huge sox 
they favor in the Simpson household this 
time of year. What does Bart want to 
watch? Vintage TV, natch — the better to 
compensate for all those years of tube 
profferings before he was born. Chances 
are Bart's already noticed the collectors’ 
editions of The Honeymooners and I Love 
Lucy, not to mention Star Trek, which, in 
video availability, has appropriately gone 
where no show has gone before. But what 
else is out there? What follows is a (far 
from consummate) list of television shows 
(vintage or unusual) available on video- 
tape that may be acquired at most video 
stores and then hung by the chimney with 
care. 

* *¢ @ 

The Civil War. Ken Burns's extraordi- 
nary 11-hour documentary of the War 
Between the States by way of diary entries, 
letters, sunsets, battlefields, period music, 
sunsets, still photos, interviews, sunsets, 
and the ever-articulate Shelby Foote. 
Available from Time-Life video (call 1-800- 
621-7026; each of the nine installments is 
$24.99 plus about $3 for shipping and han- 
dling). 

Car 54, Where Are You? (Republic 
Picture Home Video; $14.95). Today Car 
54 seems like a strange mating of Sergeant 
Bilko (whence came Joe E. Ross and Bea 
Pons) and The Munsters, which came later 
(and featured Fred Gwynne and Al Lewis). 
Actually the show does claims a unique 
niche in television history. Its pairing of 
two partners. driving around in a squad car 
set the stage for shows like Police Story 
and Cagney and Lacey. And with its vision 
of the station house as a microcosm, the 


show anticipated not only Adam 12 and 
Barney Miller, but also Hill Street Blues. 
But the best reason to acquire it — 
Jumpin’ Jehosophat! — is the inimitable 
chemistry between Muldoon and Toody. 
You can spend Christmas at the 53rd 
Precinct for $15 a pop. 

Joseph Campbell: The Power of 
Mytb (Mystic Fire Video; $29.95 per 
installment). Bill Moyers interviews the 
pundit of modern and ancient culture. If 
you didn’t understand Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight (or Vishnu) in seventh 
grade, Joseph Campbell explains it all for 
you. The entire series is now available on 
tape. 

Dark Shadows (MPI Home Video; 
$19.95 per episode). Television’s answer to 
the Victorian pennydreadful, replete with 
eerie organ music and dreadful production 
values. One of the most popular daytime 
serials, Dark Shadows still attracts fans that 
Cagney and Lacey only dream of. But what 
made it different from other soaps is that 
on Dark Shadows, the skeletons in the 
closet are real. As Barnabas Collins, the 
vampire with a guilt complex, Jonathan 
Frid looks like a ghoulish Prince of Wales 
in his double-breasted suits and foppish 
forelocks. Another alluring specter is 
Alexandra Moltke, whose role as gov- 
erness Victoria Winters anticipated her 
real-life role as the other woman in the 
von Bulow affair. Some dozen episodes 
are available; fan-club information is fea- 
tured on the tape jacket. 

Common Threads: Stories from the 
Quilt (HBO; $39.95). This remarkable TV 
documentary chronicles the assembling of 
the Names Project Quilt, which commem- 
orates those who have died of AIDS, as 
well as profiling three AIDS patients. 

The Avengers (various companies and 
prices). Emma Peel (Diana Rigg in the best 


‘sive, but the senti j 
Hat (1933). Get this just to hear Fred sin~~ 
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The Big Sleep: Bogie and Bacall, tied in knots 


Campbell, a mythological rereading of this 
messianic/Arth urian/Western saga may be 
in order. 


HORROR. For gorehounds on yous hol- 
iday list, cheap means exploitation, and 
nobody does it as imaginatively as Frank 
Henenlotter (Frankenbooker). Hepenlotter 
made his name with Basket Case (1982), 


about a guy and his homicidal twin, whom 


he carries with him in a basket. It’s as 
funny and disgusting the 10th viewing as 
the first, say fans who've made this one a 
midnight cult hit. $9.95. 

TELEVISION. Even couch potatoes 
who don’t remember the “golden age” of 
television should enjoy one of the two 
available collections of sketches from 
Your Show of Shows. Sid Caesar and 
Imogene Coca’s pioneering live comedy 
series is still as funny as anything shown 
on TV since. $14.95. 

MUSICALS. Their plots were piffle, but 
you can watch the effortless glamor of 
Fred and Ginger’s musicals endlessly. Most 
of the Astaire-Rogers pictures are inexpen- 
favorite is Top 


Irving Berlin’s “Cheek to Cheek.” $19.95. 
ROCK AND ROLL. I've lost count of 
how many times I’ve seen Rob Reiner’s 


devastating documentary parody This Is 
Spinal Tap (1984), but it still breaks me 
up. What's more, its heavy-metal spoofs 
are every bit as good as the real thing — 
the film is a satire made by people who 
know and love their target. The tape is 
also worth owning for its appendix, which 
includes a video for the’song “Hell Hole” 
and a K-Tel-style ad for the Tap’s- 
Christmas album. $14.95. 

CHRISTMAS. You can buy any number . 
of seasonal favorites for next to nothing. 
Tower has a $14.95 package that includes 
both It’s a Wonderful Life (1946) and the 
Alastair Sim version of A Christmas Carol 
(1951). But both of these are on TV so 
often at Christmastime that you’d have to 
hibernate to forget to tape them. For a 
change of pace, try the best unknown holi- 
day classic: 4 Christmas Story (1983). , 
Set during’a yuletide of humorist Jean 
Shepherd's youth, this film plays like 
Garrison Keillor with a bite, re-creating the 
precise mixture of sentimentality and 
avarice that traditionally marks this season. 
It evokes buried memories, like getting 
your tongue.stuck to. a frozen metal pole, 
or having Christmas dinner at a Chinese 
restaurant because the dog ate the turkey. 
You'll feel warm all over. Really. $9.95. O 


Upstairs, Downstairs: the Bellamys and their staff 


leather wardrobe in television history) and 
John Steed (Patrick Macnee impeccably 
tailored and outfitted with bowler and 
brolly) send cybernauts, flesh-eating mon- 
sters, and professional assassins to their 
demise — then toast the day with a bottle 
of champagne. Indeed, this show updated 
the William Powell/Myrna Loy formula 
and retooled it for the small screen by way 
of '60s Euro-jazz music and Swinging 
London set designs. (Some episodes fea- 
turing Honor Blackman as Cathy Gale and 
Linda Thorson as Tara King are reportedly 
available as well.) 

The Outer Limits (MGM/UA; $12.95 
per episode). Almost three dozen episodes 
of this sophisticated sci-fi anthology series 
are available on video. From grotesque life 
forms to humans made monstrous through 
mutations, each installment of 7he Outer 
Limits serves up at least one fabulous crea- 
ture (the trademark “monster of the 
week”), and even the less successful 
episodes have memorable moments. Let 
me point you in the direction of “The 
Demon with the Glass Hand,” written by 
sci-fi impresario Harlan Ellison. 

The Twilight Zone (CBS/Fox; $14.95). 
VCRs had not been invented when The 
Twilight Zone came out on television, but 
now that eight original episodes are avail- 
able on video, you can experience the 
show’s immortality in a way Rod Serling 
never dreamed of. Dealing with everything 


from time travel and alien invasion to 
loneliness and fear of death, these eight 
episodes are peopled with spacemen, 
gremlins, small-minded suburbanites, des- 
perate old women, down-and-out prize- 
fighters, and Serling himself, whose dead- 
pan mugs invites us to dally in the fifth 
dimension. The episodes available on 
video include mental patient William 
Shatner coming apart when he see a grem- 
lin in “Terror at 20,000 Feet,” the young 
Robert Redford as Death in “Nothing in the 
Dark,” and Jack Klugman and Jonathan 
Winters in “A Game of Pool.” 

Space Patrol (Rhino Video; $19.95 per 
volume). Smokin’ rockets, Commander! Is 
that Space PatroPR You bet. This compila- 
tion from Rhino Video (two volumes, each 
with three episodes) features the commer- 
cials that originally aired along with the 
shows during the 1951-’52 season. Cadet 
Happy, Carol, and Tonga try to stay out of 
range of Buzz’s Paralyzer Ray Gun. 

Upstairs, Downstairs (Thorn/EMI; 
$29.95 per episode). See Pauline Collins in 
her pre-Shirley Valentine incarnation as 
Sarah the parlormaid, along with Rose (Jean 
Marsh), Hudson (Gordon Jackson), and the 
rest of your favorites from the Bellamy fam- 
ily in Masterpiece Theatre's popular saga of 
an Edwardian parliamentary family. Most of 
the first two years’ worth seem to be avail- 
able, including some episodes that didn’t 
screer. in this country. QO 





GOT VIDEO Pa") TO SELL? 
“ONE WEEK ... AND 
IT'S GUARANTEED" 


For a limited time, place a Market- 
place ad inthe Phoenix Classifieds for 
one week and your ad will run FREE 
until your video equipment is sold. 
see the Classifieds section for details 
and. conaitions of the guarantee. 
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Sex, death, and videotape 


by Les Daniels 


ow that the festive holiday sea- 
son is approaching, it behooves 


you, the American consumer, to 


get out there and spend like 


there’s no tomorrow. If you give less than , 


your all, then you'll have nobody but your- 
self to blame for a nasty recession in 1991. 

Of course, it’s easy enough to shop for 
those shallow friends and relatives who 
can be satisfied with trinkets like dia- 
monds and fast cars. It’s harder to find 
something for those discriminating individ- 
uals who devote their lives to the study of 
weird movies. Well, the first thing to do is 
to find out what your gift victim already 
owns. Few things are quite as depressing 
over the holidays as having to express 
gratitude for a gift you've already got. 

Speaking of depression, we've all heard 
those reports from psychologists pointing 
out that more people are more miserable 
around the end of the year than any other 
time. So when choosing a video to inflict 
on another, make sure to select one that 
contains a few chuckles. Here's a list of 
flicks that could make good presents for 
that very special someone; each, no matter 
how vicious or depraved, contains a few 
moments of mirth to help make the season 
bright. 

Some of the best horror films of recent 
years haven't really received the recogni- 
tion they deserve, but fortunately video 
will preserve them until Freddie fans can 
come to their senses. A case in point is 
David Cronenberg’s 1983 masterpiece 
Videodrome (MCA, no price available). It 
belongs on tape because it’s about tape, 
and James Woods gives one of his best 
performances as a guy who is turning into 
a VCR. This gruesome, sick satire is always 


disturbing and sometimes subversively 
funny, and it’s worth watching just to see 
Woods molest his TV set. 

The fact that no price is available usually 
means that a film is available at a discount, 
which could be a good reason to pick up 
not only Videodrome but also Q. Written 
and directed in 1982 by oddball auteur 
Larry Cohen, Q is ostensibly about a huge 
winged lizard that lives atop the Chrysler 
building and periodically swoops out of 
the sky to decapitate helpless New 
Yorkers. This provides some of the fun of 
an old-fashioned stop-motion monster 
movie, but the real treat here is Michel 
Moriarty’s manic, largely improvised acting 
as a junkie jazz musician who knows 
where the critter is and proceeds to extort 
a fortune from the authorities. Q (MCA) is 
quite amusing. 

The Fury (CBS/Fox , $19.98) is a 
strangely neglected 1978 shocker from 
director Brian De Palma. For once his 
Stylistic flourishes seem to serve a pur- 
pose, and his sleazy sexual attitudes are 
under wraps (nothing wrong with sleaze, 
but De Palma doesn’t know how to make 
it appealing). Ostensibly about more of 
those pesky psychic teenagers, The Fury is 
also a fast-moving spy thriller, with Kirk 
Douglas in one of his last good roles as a 
wacky counter-terrorist. 

A pure black comedy that’s also a real 
stomach turner is 1985's Return of the 
Living Dead (HBO, $14.99). Written and 
directed by Dan O'Bannon, this unofficial 
sequel to Night of the Living Dead is an 
innovative zombie movie that features 
hilarious gore and a trio of nicely judged 
comedy performances from middle-aged 
actors James Karen, Don Calfa, and Clu 
Gulager. For contrast there’s a punk-rock 


Available at: 


City Video 
Saugus, MA 


Montello News 
Brockton, MA 


Video Pros 
Needham, MA 


Push Play Video 
Everett, MA 


Blockbuster Video 
Randolph,MA 


Video 2000 
Haverhill, MA 


Rialto Video 
Worcester, MA 


Parkhurst TV & liance 
Gloucester, MA 
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Carrie Snodgress and Carol Rosen tap into The Fury. 


soundtrack, plus an early appearance by 
cult starlet Linnea Quigley, who will never 
win an Oscar but does what she does best 
as a crazed adolescent who likes dancing 
naked in graveyards. 

If people dancing naked in graveyards is 
your idea of a good time, then Orgy of 
the Dead (Rhino, $19.95) is the flick for 
you. Filmed in Sexicolor in 1966; this is the 
last movie written by the notorious 
Edward D. Wood, the man who brought 
you Plan 9 from Outer Space. 

There’s plenty of Wood's lunatic dia- 
logue in the opening scenes, wherein a 
horror writer and his significant other drive 
to a cemetery to look for atmosphere, but 
the film takes a turn for the worse when 
they discover a satanic figure (effete clair- 
voyant Criswell) who is raising the dead so 
they may be judged. For some reason, all 
the dead turn out to be bad Los Angeles 
strippers, circa 1966, with lots of hair 
spray and a series of excruciating novelty 
routines performed to bad recorded music. 
It’s just one after another for what seems 
like hours. Guaranteed to destroy anyone’s 
interest in sex, Orgy of the Dead could be 
the film for the ’90s. 

Considerably more sprightly is 


National Video 
Clinton, MA 


Boulevard Video 
Hull, MA 


Hingham Video 
Hingham, MA 


Canton Video 
Canton,MA 


Hollywood Boulevard (Warner $39.98), 
which is not really a musical, perhaps, but 
does contain a cheerfully obscene ditty 
from Commander Cody, and also includes 
a little bit of everything else. Made in 1976 
by Roger Corman’s New World Pictures, 
this is a treasure trove of schlock featuring 
scenes from countless New World releases 
blended into a comedy about a low-bud- 
get movie company. Devotees of drive-ins 
will sit slack-jawed as their lives seem to 
pass before their eyes; even the snack-bar 
commercials are included. Co-directed by 
Joe Dante, who later got real jobs. 

And even if you don’t like horror 
exploitation, you have to like The Girl 
Can’t Help It (CBS/Fox, $34.95), which 
wouldn’t be Mind Rot except that Jayne 
Mansfield is in it. If you can see around 
her, you’ll find an amazing rockumentary, 
circa 1956, with appearances by Little 
Richard, Fats Domino, the Platters, Gene 
Vincent, Eddie Cochran, and more. Like 
the Chuckles, who will show you why the 
accordion never caught on in rock and roll. 
The Girl Can't Help It was directed by 
Frank Tashlin, who started out with Looney 
Tunes and was thus an ideal choice. The 
result is holiday fun for everyone. Q 


Palmer Video 
Cambridge, AM 


Video Pros 
Newton Center, MA 


Movie House 
Maynard, MA 


Brown's TV 
Northboro, MA 
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by Sandy Masuo 
LOUDBURST. Midnight Oil's 


music is fueled by an enormously 


passionate’ concern for humanity 


and the planet that sustains us, but 


there’s much more to it than emotional 
appeal. Frontman Peter Garrett uses songs 
to educate and inform, and he does it with 
a cogency that reflects his ken as a bar-cer- 
tified lawyer. 

Black Rain Falls (Columbia Music 
Video, 45 minutes) captures both the emo- 
tion and the rationale behind the band, 
combining black and white footage of an 
impromptu concert staged by Midnight Oil 
in front of the Exxon Building in the heart 
of Manhattan, excerpts from the press con- 
ference that followed, interview segments 
with Garrett and drummer Rob Hirst, and 
lurid film of damage done by oil spills like 
the Valdez disaster. Garrett and company 
translate their concerns into actions that 
transcend the arena of music, which is why 
it’s difficult to look at this as merely a 
music video. Although the concert footage 
is integral, it’s hardly the crux of Black 
Rain Falls. 

On stage, Garrett is an uncompromis- 
ing performer, hurling himself body and 
soul into the music, yet always mindful 
to explain the purpose of the songs (in 
this case highlighting the environmental 
relevance of the set, which includes 
“Progress,” “Sometimes,” “Dreamworld,” 
“Blue Sky Mine,” “River Runs Red,” “King 
of the Mountain,” and John Lennon’s 
“Instant Karma”). In addressing the 
media, he is emphatic without flying off 
the handle. He knows that coherent 
arguments based on a knowledge of 
facts will get him farther than postures 
and oration. 

In interview segments, he stresses the 
personal side of activism and the necessi- 
ty for everyone — even people in suits — 
to be aware they can effect change. He 
then describes his satisfaction at seeing 
the curtains close in the Exxon Building 
from the top floor down as they played, 
and people filter out to join the crowd 
and enjoy the music. That’s Garrett’s strat- 
egy. He doesn’t want to change the 
world, he wants to change thé way peo- 
ple see the world. 

* * * 
HEAVY WATERS. The Wail, the opus that 
bassist Roger Waters penned for his for- 
mer band, Pink Floyd, rivals the Who’s 
Tommy in its conceptual exploration of 
alienation and isolation. It paints a power- 
fully bleak portrait of a mental cold war 
between individuals and society, with the 
only glimmer of hope existing in our 
potential to break through barriers and 
reach out. Which is why his all-star con- 
cert, The Wall Live in Berlin (PolyGram 
Music Video, 120 minutes), was such an 
appropriate event to mark the tearing 
down of the Berlin Wall. It falls somewhere 
among Wagner's Ring cycle, Live Aid, and 
the Super Bowl. 

Yet the sheer scope of this concert is 
exactly what does the video in. It's a per- 
fect iHustration of the guess-you-had-to-be- 
there syndrome. The cast of thousands (if 
you count audience members donning 
their Pink masks at appropriate spots, like 
a Colosseum-sized Greek chorus) repre- 
sent a mind-boggling array of music, from 
flute master James Galway to heavy-metal 
mavens the Scorpions to the Military 
Orchestra of the Soviet Army. The multi- 
media melange also includes pyrotechnic 
displays, clips from Alan Parker's film 
adaptation of The Wall projected onto a 
gargantuan version of the stage set-up that 
Pink Floyd employed during their Wall 
tour, and cameo appearances by actors 
Tim Curry and Albert Finney in the trial- 
scene finale. 

Amid the billowing smoke, flashing 
lights, and set changes, this stellar cast 
turn in some truly stunning perfor- 
mances. Sinéad O’Connor backed by the 
Band does a devastating rendition of 
“Mother,” and Van Morrison gives 
“Comfortably Numb” an ironic twist with 
his soulful interpretation. Cyndi Lauper 
capers impishly through “Another Brick 
in the Wall (Part 2)”; Bryan Adams rasps 
an engaging version of “Young Lust.” 
Still, it’s difficult to imagine anyone but 
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the most fervent Pink Floyd fan or super- 
meticulous rock historian watching all N 
120 minutes with unflagging attention — | N vBER 22N0 
especially since all the crucial musical emesccoge Ny -PER- Vy 
moments are neatly summed up on the LIVE ON pay lEyy 
current double-album set. ' 
regeeng ogan-Capt Ultimate Warrior-Capt 
GASSED PUMP. First there was The 
Making of Star Wars, which took us 
behind the scenes of George Lucas’s mega- 
movie. Then there was The Making of 
Thriller, which gave us a gander at what 
went into Michael Jackson’s mega-video. 


Now there's The Making of Pump 

(Columbia Music Video, 110 minutes), aOR : # 

which gives you an inside look at the 1989 Hak : ay ie Ay h & Smast 
mega-album by Aerosmith. The appeal of tel i : 


this video depends largely on how you feel 
about Aerosmith, and whether you've seen 
This Is Spinal Tap. 

Like Rob Reiner’s affectionate spoof of 
rockumentaries, there’s just enough of a 
serious element to make the characters 
human. They really are frustrated when 
things don’t jell in the studio, Steven Tyler 
really is concerned about Geffen Records 
A&R guru John Kalodner’s verdict on 
Pump, and they really are sincere when 
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they discuss the hazards of drug abuse and Channel B44 

the difficulty of just saying no. At its best, ; 
The Making of Pump is chock-full of Just $22.95 Per View/$1795 Club Members PAY PER 
endearing moments that capture the band 

alternately goofing around and getting To Order: 787-6777 






miffed. 

Steven Tyler demonstrates latent poet- 
ic tendencies by spouting more 
metaphors and similes than a Norton 
anthology. He compares his relationship 
with guitarist Joe Perry to the episode of 
Star Trek in which a transporter malfunc- 
tion splits Captain Kirk into a good Kirk 
and an evil Kirk (guess who’s who) and 
then likens Aerosmith’s music to making 
a cake: “You can talk about the ingredi- 
ents .. . but the proof is in the pudding 
— or the eating and the tasting and the 
listening in this case.” He describes the 
cycle of recording and touring as being a 
big wave you ride with the album as 
your surfboard. It sounds silly, and it is, 
which is why it’s enjoyable. The only 
real disappointment is the marginal 
amount Of music in the video. It teases 
you megcilessly with clips and outtakes 
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Your Neighborhood 
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A Me STRAWBERRIES « RECORDS: TAPES + CDs + VIDEO 


DREAMTIME. Local band Sleep 
Chamber remain an astonishingly prolif- Kenmore Square, 526 Comm. Ave. 
Downtown ing, 411 Wash. St. 


ic cottage industry as well as a demand- 
North Station, 150 ay St. 


ing musical unit. Among the cro » of their 

tere album feleases, these two hour. | |HEMENWAY PHARMACY/VIDEO 

speed of their creative growth. Sleeping 95 Westland Ave.; Corner of Hemenway 262-8899 
Sickness (Inner-X-Musick), released this |, Open till 10 p.m/364 Days a year 

spring, has a grainy, homespun quality to | | TAKE QNE! VIDEO 90 Peterborough St. 236-8155 


Seer cian ead dea ataean aes Sun-Th 12-10pm, Fri 12-10:30pm, Sat 11am-10:30 pm 
The Fenway’'s Choice 


hot local dates (and groupies), and in- 
studio adventures. And there's a vivid *til midni H 
erotic eeamare: that illustrates the song mat ae . pe. On ee i 


“Thats Romance” (doesn’t anyone 

believe in apostrophes anymore?). It’s Mon.-Sat 10-10; Sun. 12-8 
par for the course for Sleep Chamber — Lowest Prices in the Back Bay! 
that is, provocative and sexually charged. 

A few months later, they made Sleep, 
or Forever Hold Your Piece. What a 
difference! The concert sequences are 
enhanced by computer graphics; the 
sound is much improved; the visuals are 
fully blown studio projects with creative 
lighting and effects, multiple camera 
angles, and much better image resolution. 
They take another, less explicit, shot at 
“Thats Romance” and offer an alternate 
take of the tune. And the religious 
imagery that’s part of the group's ritual- 
sex-magic persona comes on as hot and 
heavy as the the surreal, dance-beat- 
grounded music. 

With 11 songs, it’s a treat for fans and a 
spirited introduction for the uninitiated. 
There’s something fascinating about their 
mix of sex, beat, and mysticism. And 
though leader John ZeWizz takes pains to 
sidestep the label rock and roll, Sleep 
Chamber’s music and stance is the kind of 
envelope-pushing stuff that makes rock 
music worthwhile. For a catalogue, write 
to Inner-X, Box 1060, Allston 02134. (Ted 
Drozdowski.) Q 


262-4610 
482-5257 
523-5945 


ACTION VIDEO 


576 Mass. Ave., Central Square 354-2284 
M-Th 10 am-11 pm; Fri. & Sat. 10 a.m.-Midnight 
Sun. 12 Noon-11 pm 
; Specializing in the unusual!! 
HOLLYWOOD EXPRESS 
1740 Mass. Ave. 
Open daily ‘til 11; Fri.-Sat. ‘til midnight 
Best of Boston ‘89 
PALMER VIDEO STORES 


497-2001 


2286 Mass. Ave. 868-7742 
Mon. - Sat., 10-10, Sunday 12-7 
Movies for entire family 
STRAWBERRIES « RECORDS « TAPES « CDs « VIDEO 
Harvard Sq. 38 JFK St. 
750 Memorial Drive 


To have your video store listed 
call 536-5390 ext 356. 
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GREAT PERFORMANCES 


Nutcracker sweets 
From the Bolshoi to Baryshnikov to the Royal Ballet and beyond 





by Janine Parker Kolberg 


eady or not, we are about to be 

propelled into the holiday 

season, with all its glitz, and, 

let’s hope, all its glory. The 
rituals have begun: carol singing has crept 
into my office; the supermarkets have 
replaced the Halloween candy with 
Christmas decorations. And my editor has 
given me The Annual Nutcracker 
Assignment. 

So though Halloween isa recent - 
memory, Tchaikovsky’s familiar music 
wafts out of my apartment as I tackle my 
task: to review and recommend all the 
Nutcracker videos for you. My next-door 
neighbor fears that, like Alex and 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony in A 
Clockwork Orange, he will soon be 
reacting violently if he hears the Waltz of 
the Flowers one more time. I think I know 
what he means. 

I suppose I like The Nutcracker for the 
same reasons that others do. All I need is 
to hear a few bars of the score and 
instantly I am imbued with the festivity of 
the holiday season. It’s comforting and 
familiar on a cold winter’s night, like a 
steaming cup of hot chocolate with 
marshmallows floating on top. Snowflakes 
that dance and flowers that waltz, tea from 
China, chocolate from Spain, coffee from 
Arabia — such heavenly and beautiful 
concoctions that little Marie Stahlbaum 
dreams of! 

And then there are the images that 
inhabit the darker side of her nocturnal 
being — the scattering mice led into battle 
by the fangy and nefarious Mouse King, 
and her Godfather Drosselmeier,who 
appears in place of the owl atop the 
grandfather clock, spreading his coattails 
like bat’s wings. The fairyland that sprung 
from E.T.A. Hoffmann 174 years ago is 
magical enough to thrill us even in 1990, 
an age when we have machines that will 
knead and bake a loaf of bread for us. 

It's also an age in which we can have 
our marzipan at any time; there.are-a © ~ 
handful of videotapes from which to 
choose a gift for that aspiring Sugar Plum 
Fairy or Nutcracker Prince. Or better yet, 
for those friends who would be thrilled to 
plop their kids in front of the TV (at least 
it’s culture) while they rest their weary, 
shop-worn feet. It could also be apt __ 
entertainment for a holiday brunch, or 
tree-trimming festivities. 

* *» * 

Nutcracker: The Motion Picture 
(Paramount, 1987; 82 minutes; $19.95). In 

1981, Kent Stowell, the artistic director of 
Pacific Northwest Ballet, and Maurice 
(Where the Wild Things Are) Sendak 
began a collaboration that produced a 
Nutcracker Hoffmann might well be proud 
of — in part. Sendak’s drawings for the 
companion book (available from Crown) 
gleefully evoke the mix of innocence and 
darkness that permeates our dreams and 
nightmares, a mix inherent in Hoffmann’s 
words. Mice nestle in the cornices of the 
ballroom while elegantly gowned ladies 
and gents twirl around the Christmas tree 
that holds strangely alive ornaments. 
Mozart (Hoffmann's favorite composer) 
appears at the Christmas festivities: his 
bust sits prominently above all, and a pas 
de trois is performed to one of his 
charming divertissements, thereby setting 
the period tone, which is sometime 
between 1790 and 1830. 

Drosselmeier (Hugh Bigney) is an 
eccentric, artistic, somewhat sad magician 
who creates miniature castles for his 
beloved Clara (many ballet companies use 
for their heroine the name Clara, actually 

one of Marie’s dolls in Hoffmann’s tale). 
Clara here is a 13-year-old (Vanessa Sharp) 
somewhere in the midst of adolescence 
with all its scary and confusing emotions. 
Her dreams are invaded by her brother 
Fritz, a cookie-crumb-spewing brat who 
calls forth mice from under Clara’s bed, 
and Godfather Drosselmeier, who can’t 
seem to wait until she grows up. 

Many Nutcrackers, after the battle scene 
between the mice and the Nutcracker 
Prince’s army, carry Clara to the Kingdom 
of the Sweets, via a lovely snow scene led 
by the Snow King and Queen. Clara 
becomes the guest observer to the 








flavorful dancers in the second act, as 
reward for her bravery — after all, she’s 
felled the Mouse King with her slipper and 
saved the Prince. In this version, Clara is 
transformed into a woman (Patricia 
Barker) who has two men chasing after 
her. Barker is a lovely, languid dancer who 
sweeps dreamily through the Snow Pas de 
Deux with her Nutcracker Prince, the 
somewhat staid Wade Walthall; and they 
dance the Grand Pas de Deux in place of 
the Sugar Plum Fairy and her Cavalier. 
The Kingdom of Sweets has been 
altered a bit. Usually it’s a powder-puff 
land of froth; Stowell and Sendak created 


‘* 
en? 


instead a seraglio. (In the book’s 
introduction, Sendak explains, “Of course, 
there is no seraglio in Hoffmann’s tale, but 
again Kent and I chose to follow the 
quintessential, rather than the literal, 
Hoffmann.”) Moors replace Chocolate, an 
exotic peacock replaces Arabian, dervishes 
replace the Russian trepak dancers, and a 
Toy Theater is performed without Mother 
Ginger and her big hoop skirts. The Waltz 
of the Flowers is a pastel treat led fluidly 
by the energetic Lucinda Hughey as the 
Dew Drop Fairy. 

Pacific Northwest Ballet and Mikhail 
Baryshnikov (see below) have attempted 
to present Nutcrackers that that they 
consider to be more faithful to Hoffmann. 
Although some feel that most Nutcrackers 
are too fluffy, without, as Sendak puts it, 
“the weird, dark qualities that make it 
something of a masterpiece,” PNB’s 
Nutcracker tips the scales the other way, 
creating an intensely erotic relationship 
between Clara and Drosselmeier. I don’t 
experience Hoffmann’s story that way — 
his Marie is only seven, after all. It's a 
Nutcracker! would love to see on stage — 
sans the cinematic melodrama. As a video, 
it’s probably the best bet for children, who 
you hope will miss the bizarre goings-on 
between Drosselmeier and Clara but 
appreciate Sendak’s vibrant sets and 
costumes. 

The Nutcracker (Baryshnikov 
Productions, 1977; 79 minutes; $19.95). 
The partnership of ‘ov and 
Gelsey Kirkland (they look so young!) was 
a shining example of American Ballet 
Theatre’s heyday, when Oliver Smith and 
Lucia Chase were still at the helm. 
Baryshnikov and Kirkland didn’t 
complement each other so much as they 





a 


= ‘ 
Mikhail Baryshnikov: his dancing is nearly perfect. 





were exactly alike, and this video is 
documentation of their wondrous 
collaboration. 

Again, the relationship between Clara 
(Kirkland) and Drosselmeier (Alexander 
Minz) is sexually charged; Minz is 
claustrophobic in his watch over Clara, 
and Kirkland runs around with a confused 
pout that quickly becomes annoying — 
she’s not a subtle actress here. The Grand 
Pas de Deux becomes a pas de trois as 
Minz tries to lure Kirkland out of her Chis?) 
dream and away from Baryshnikov. 
Kirkland is the apt choice for 
Baryshnikov’s vision; she is so teeny and 
spritely and sweet-faced that she easily fits 
in with the real children, but her brilliant 
technique is clearly an adult's. 


Baryshnikov is nearly perfect here, 
whether dancing woodenly as the 
Nutcracker Prince in battle, or after he’s 
saved by Clara and transformed into a live 
man. The camera takes full advantage of 
his physique, with close-ups of his 
seductive eyes and lots of lengthy bun 
shots. 

Choreographically, Baryshnikov isn’t 
very interesting, though Kirkland’s Sugar 
Plum variation works well — little tripping 
arabesque chugs that match up nicely with 
the sparkling tinkles of the celesta. The 
talented ranks of ABT compensate for the 
lackluster choreography with some 
splendid dancing, notably Rebecca Wright 
as the mechanical doll Columbine, and 
Jolinda Menendez and Clark Tippet in the 
Spanish dance. Overall, this is the best- 
danced of the Nutcracker videos, a wise 
choice for the knowledgeable 
balletomanes on your list. 

The Bolsboi at the Bolsboi, with Irek 
Mukhamedov and Natalya Arkhipova 
(Spectacor, 1989; 102 minutes; $16.95); 
and Bolshoi Ballet: The Nutcracker, 
with Vladimir Vasiliev and Yekaterina 
Maximova (Kultur, 1987; 100 minutes; 
$16.95). The difference in these two 
Nutcrackers is in casting only, since it is 
the same version choreographed by artistic 
director Yuri Grigorovich. If you were 
disappointed by the Bolshoi's recent visit, 
these videos offer glimpses at some of the 
old Bolshoi magic, at least in the dancers. 
Grigorovich's choreography, as usual, is 
tedious and heavy-handed, creating a 
glum aura even in the second act, where 
brightness is attempted through the 
primary colors of the costumes. There 
aren't even any children to loosen things 
up; they are replaced by rag dolls. 









The husband-and-wife team of Vasiliev 
and Maximova, now former stars of the 
Bolshoi (they've recently been ousted), 
have the kind of on-stage rapport that can 
come only through living and working 
together for three decades. Vasiliev is a 
romantic, steady partner who provides 
reliable support for his more flamboyant, 
ever youthful and vivacious wife. What a 
face she has! Maximova can, like a child, 
display absolute delight one moment and 
then utter despair the next. Usually close- 
ups are bad news for dance videos — 
dancers are long-range, theatrical actors — 
but to see Maximova’s eyes suddenly 
circled in black worry and moist with 
fearful tears is stunning. 

Mukhamedov, too, is no longer on the 
roster, a great loss for the Bolshoi but a 
real coup for the various companies he’s 
appearing with, as he’s really at the 
beginning of his prime. He’s a solemnly 
handsome Prince whose eyes betray the 
memory of his battles. He also is a 
wonderful partner to Arkhipova, allowing 
her to float through an endless series. of 
supported jetés and the awkward lifts that 
are Grigorovich’s trademark. Arkhipova, a 
bright spot in the Bolshoi’s recent tour, is a 
nice dancer but not quite up to some of 
the more difficult variations. 

One of these videos is hailed as “dance- 
packed” — that is, not as much mime as 
some versions. Which is true, but 
Grigorovich often runs out of creative 
steam, and then the dancers hop around 
stage all too obviously filling in music — a 
little mime might not be so bad. The 
Kingdom of Sweets is a neat innovation, 
actually taking place beneath the 
Stahlbaums’ Christmas tree, with Clara’s 
now-alive dolls performing the variations. 

The variations themselves are ran-of- 
the-mill, with a stereotypical baby-step 
Chinese dance and an “Indian” (Arabian) 
dance that hovers between exotic 
Egyptian-like moves and embarrassingly 
ugly acrobats. The French (Marzipan) 
dance is charming, though perhaps the 
couple could ditch the little lamb-on-a- 
wagon that threatens to entangle them at 
any moment. If you must have the 
Bolshoi, make it the Maximova/Vasiliev 
cast. Otherwise, pass on these, you can do 
better. 

The Royal Ballet at Covent Garden: 
The Nutcracker (Thorn/EMI, 1987; 120 
minutes, $29.95). This is overall the best 
Nutcracker video of the five, a happy 
medium between the too-psychological 
and the too-vapid. It follows pretty closely 
Hoffmann’s tale-within-a-tale, “The Story 
of the Hard Nut,” and has ample, clear 
mime to follow along. The first act, from 
Drosselmeier’s shop to the party scene to 
the battle scene and finally to the snow 
scene, bustles with activity yet is 
adequately captured by the cameras. 

Michael Coleman is the stern, 
mysterious Drosselmeier who has enough 
of a chill to make children scamper upon 
his arrival at the Stahlbaums’. Clara (Julie 
Rose), a 14-year-old here, is afraid to go 
near him, but for the same reason the 
other children are; he’s a little, well, weird. 
Her dream is entertainingly creepy; mice 
slink in one at a time, cutting her off 
everywhere she tries to escape. The 
battle scene is also fun, with the © 
wounded being carried off on stretchers 
while the remaining soldiers courageously 
continue, 

Lev Ivanov’s familiar choreography is 
augmented by Peter Wright, and it works 
pretty well, though the dances in the 
second act begin to look alike — maybe 
that’s because everything in the Kingdom 
is gold or a shade thereof. The pure and 


- precise Anthony Dowell and Lesley 


Collier, as Sugar Plum and her Cavalier, 
lend an elegant, if not wildly exciting, air 
to the second act. . 

s * # 

Dance is hard to film, especially a ballet 
with as big a visual scope as The 
Nutcracker. The excitement of the 
growing tree, the quiet beauty of the snow 
scene, the rousing Trepak dance — these 
moments can’t be properly conveyed on a 
TV screen. For the wonder and pleasure of 
the full Nutcracker experience, get to a 
live performance, somewhere, anywhere. I 
wouldn't give up this ritual for anything. 
Really. Q 

















GREAT GIFT IDEAS 


"Tis the season and your looking for the 
perfect gift for your favorite sports 
fanatic. Well, we just solved the problem. 
CBS/FOX SPORTS VIDEOS 
All these great videos at great prices! 









Larry Bird autographed Basketball and 


four tickets to a future Celtics game. 
No purchase necessary. 


Video to Go All-Star Video 
Milton Endless Video Hub Video _ all locations 
alllocations South Boston 


SPONSORED BY FAR TEL * vistributing tne. 






GET READY FOR THE VACATION 
OF A LIFETIME... 


Tis the Season to be jolly with 
Chevy Chase and 
The National Lampoon's 


Christmas Vacation.Clark 
Griswold, the hapless but 
endearing family man deter- 
mined to stay at home and 
create the most fun-filled old- 
fashioned family chirstmas 
ever! The Griswold family 
will keep your family in 
stitches! 


Rg 18.99 
Sale $14.98 
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DON'T FORGET = JOIN | THE GRISWOLDS IN 
OTHER FUN-FILLED VACATIONS! 
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WARNER HOME VIDEO 
©1990 Warner Home Video Inc. 
[PG-13} em 





Chevy and gang will keep you laughing with National Lampoon's 
Vacation and European Vacation! 
Rg 18.99 


Sale $14. 98 
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he situation has a long history as a 

comic device in the movies, used by 

everyone from Bing Crosby to 

Rodney Dangerfield: after years of 

raising a family and working in the 
rat race, Dad (it never seems to be Mom) 
goes back to school to get a college 
degree. He gamely sits in classrooms with 
kids fresh from high school, amazed that 
he’s the only one who remembers who 
was president 20 years ago. 

That hackneyed plot is probably retired 
for good, thanks to the changing 
demographics of American education. So 
many adults in their late 20s and 30s are 
returning to finish their undergraduate 
studies that separate programs and 
admission procedures are being created to 
attract them. Even when returning students 
take the same classes as the freshmen, 
they can usually find enough same-age 
classmates to arrange car pools to the 
suburbs. ; 

According to figures from Simmons 
College, one-third of all college students 
nationwide are over 25. And Lesley 
College cites statistics from a US 
Government Printing Office report 
indicating that women predominate in 

every age category of adult students. 
Further, 70 percent of all adults taking 
accredited courses manage to hold down 
full-time jobs. 

The aging of the student population is 
evidenced by steadily increasing 
enrollment in adult-learners programs: 
throughout the region, at a time when 
traditional undergraduate programs are 
suffering from a slump in applications. 

“I think you would find that the adult 
enrollment has increased everywhere,” 
says Louise Fisher of Trinity College. 
Fisher heads the Consortium of Educators 
for Non-Traditional Students (CENTS), 
which helps to coordinate efforts to 
develop adult-education programs at New 
England colleges. “I think people are 
trying to finish what they started. .. . I 
have always viewed our adult students on 
a continuum, from those who want to 
return purely for the credentials to those 
who want it purely for the education. Most 
of the time, it’s a combination of the two.” 

Several colleges offer programs tailored 
for the adult returning to undergraduate 
studies after being in the workforce for a 
few years. While some promise the adult 
student the security of being with others 
trying to juggle career and classroom, 
others say that it’s better to match wits 
with the younger undergrads who, after 
all, may soon be competing for the same 
jobs. The following are some local 
undergraduate-degree programs that offer 
some kind of accommodation for the 
prodigal student. 


LESLEY COLLEGE 

The “Life Experience Portfolio” is not a 
financial investment plan but a leg up 
toward a bachelor’s degree from Lesley’s 
School of Programs in Management for 
Business and Industry (PMBD). The idea is 
to convert your post-classroom 
achievements into academic credits. 

“We are one of the few programs in the 
country based on adult learners,” says 
Bruce Comen, PMBI’s program 
representative. “If you have a real estate 
license, you can get three credits. Any kind 
of military experience can be converted to 
credits. ... Or people write essays on 
their life experiences [for credit].” 

PMBI students must accumulate 128 
credit hours to earn a bachelor of science 
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0 longer the odd 
an (or woman) 


So many adults in their late 20s and 30s are 


being created to attract them. 


by Bob Sullivan 


Comen: high-tech slump means a return to “communication skills.” 


in management, the 
only undergraduate 
degree offered by the 
program, but 89 of 
them must be earned 
before admittance 
(the 39 credits earned 
through the PMBI 
curriculum matches 
the thirtysomething 
numbers which pop 
up a lot in the adult- 
education world). 
Like many schools, 
Lesley awards credits 
for courses taken at 
other accredited 
schools and for high 
scores on the CLEP or 
DANTES exams, but 
it is unusually 
accommodating for those long absent 
from the classroom. 

“Each person goes through a separate 
assessment,” says Comen. In addition to a 
resume, which we have all been taught to 
boil down to an attention-grabbing single 
page, applicants must submit a 


“I think 


people are 
trying to 
finish what 
they started.” 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 


comprehensive 
autobiography. 
“Then we suggest 
essay topics,” says 
Comen, “something 
in your family, be it 
alcoholism or 
whatever, that 
impacted your life as 
a child. You could 
write an essay about 
it and get three 
credits.” 

Humanities credits 
have been earned 
with such topics as 
“Photography — An 
Amateur’s 
Viewpoint,” and 
social-science credits 
have been earned 
with “The Psychology of Divorce” and 
“Adult Child of an Alcoholic.” “Taking 
Someone to Small Claims Court” was an 
inventive way to turn a legal hassle into a 
general elective (presumably this wasn’t 
the reason for the lawsuit in the first 


place). 


returning to college that separate programs are 


The portfolio review can also result in 
credits for on-the-job training and non- 
credit courses taken fer professional 
development. A maximum of 33 credits 
(roughly one-quarter of the degree 
requirements) can be earned through the 
portfolio, though the average student picks 
up about half that number. In other words, 
you must still be able to transfer at least 56 
credit hours from other colleges before 
beginning PMBI's bachelor of science 
program. 

The 39 remaining credits are earned 
over 57 weeks, with students taking one 
five-week course at a time. Classes meet 
once a week during the evening and have 
an average of 20 students. Locations are 
scattered across 30 Boston-area 
communities; some classes meet in 
corporate facilities such as Digital 
Equipment, GTE, and New England 
Telephone. : 

Comen says that Lesley’s emphasis on 
attracting adults who may never have 
planned to return to school is paying off: 
“Companies are just dying out there. There 


». are a lotof people moving from high-tech 


back to small businesses, teaching, things 


». that require communication skills.” 


He adds that Lesley is one of a handful 
of schools inthe country awarding degree- 
program credits for life experience, but 
adds, “I think other schools are going to 
follow suit.” 

Classes are based on the ideathat 
“groups work better than individuals,” says 
Comen. “It’s very hands-on, theory tied 
into practice. Unless you can apply it, it 
doesn’t make a lot of sense. . . . There’s no 
objective testing in this program. Students 
are graded on communication skills.” 

Comen says that the retention rate in the 
program is about 85 percent, adding, 
“Adults are great students because a 
commitment to go back to school is very 
major. You really need to be focused.” 

But the pressures of balancing full-time 
work with schooling requires flexibility in 
terms of attendance. As many as half of all 
graduates from the program had dropped 
out of the program at one point but 
somehow found the time to return. And 
Comen notes that it takes the average adult 
student an entire year of weighing the 
advantages of the PMBI program before 
making the decision to apply. 

According to Comen, PMBI students are 
predominantly female and in their 30s, 
with a large contingent of single parents. 

PMBI accepts applications for its BS 
program on a rolling basis, and 
information sessions are scheduled 
frequently. Applicants to the program must 
be employed in business or industry and 
are required to submit letters of 
recommendation from current and past 
employers. 

PMEI also offers two graduate degree 
programs — the master of science in 
applied management (earned over 15 
months at weekly four-hour sessions ) and 
the master of science in training and 
development (earned at weekly sessions 
over 22 months). The Life Experience 
Portfolio, however, cannot be used to earn 
credits toward graduate degrees. 

PMBI students can be eligible to receive 
federal student loans and Pell grants. 
However, most participants in the program 
receive some kind of education benefits 
from their employers. — 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
Tufts University’s approach to attracting 
adults back to the classroom is to admit 
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you exactly where you left off. The 
application process for the Resumed 
Education for Adult Learners (REAL) 
program is limited to those over 25, and 
participants are given advice on how to 
reconcile a part-time courseload with the 
demands of a job. But once you’re in the 
classroom, you're competing with students 
hovering around the drinking age. You 
may wish to update your cultural 
references and avoid dating yourself with 
tales from the disco era. 

“Our big selling point is that you do it in 
exactly the same way as our other 
students,” says Marian Connor, associate 
dean of undergraduate studies: “It’s not in 
any way a watered-down degree.” 

“They’re not a separate group,” she 
adds, “but there are several differences 
with the other students, mostly in the 
application process. Most schools put a lot 
of emphasis on high-school grades, extra- 
curricular activities, that sort of thing. It 
just wasn’t realistic,to use that same criteria 
to judge adults. It has a lot more concern 
with what applicants have been doing 
lately.” 

In other words, “life experience” might 
get you into Tufts, but it won't take the 
place of any little blue examination books 
while you’re there. 

Connor finds that REAL students have 
no trouble fitting in with “real” students. 
“The retention rate is extremely high, well 
over 90 percent,” she reports, adding that 
the over-25 students are more likely to 
graduate with honors. 

“We just seem to attract great people,” 
Connor says. “We have a large number of 
people who did very badly in high school, 
took jobs of one kind or another, or got 
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With Sucess. 

LSAT ¢ GMAT 
GRE 


Make the grade on your 
entrance exam 

enrolling in No 
University’s Test Prep 
Program. Courses are 
offered at many 
convenient locations. 
Cost: $325-$475. 

Call (617)320-8047. 
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OPEN YOUR EYES. 
MAKE A WISH. 
HELP YOURSELF 
HELP A FRIEND. 

THINK BIG. 
DREAM A LITTLE. 
REACH OUT. 
CHANGE THE WORLD 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE. 
TODAY. 

GET THE FACTS 
YOU NEED 

TO OMAR 
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When you go to college, it seems like 
you're always taking exams. But at Suffolk 
University we think, every now and then, 
students should give them. So let’s put 
your school (or the ones you are thinking 


a. Your Social Security Number 
b. Your Vehicle Identification Number 
c. You mean some schools call you by 


A Suffolk University educa- 
tion combines personal, 
academic enrichment with 
the practical, professional 
skills you need to succeed. 
As a result, our reputation 
is highly regarded in the 


married, and now feel they need a degree 
for their career. Some were not ready for 
college and dropped out in their freshman 
or sophomore year to take jobs, some 
good jobs and some not so great. We've 
had the typical woman who quits college 
to support her husband, then gets 
divorced and decides to come back to 
school.” 

The Tufts program may not be ideal for 
those with jobs far from Boston. All classes 
meet on Tufts’ Medford campus, and there 
are few evening classes. But “there is a 
support system,” says Connor. “Weekly 
seminars deal with problems that they may 
be facing as adult students.” 

And if you don’t have a generous 
employer willing to foot the bill for your 
unfinished academic business, a large 
school such as Tufts might be more likely 
to offer financial help. 

“They do get loads of financial aid,” 
Connor says of REAL students, though the 
chances for aid increase greatly if you take 
at least two classes at a time. “We really do 
look at individual status. And if you’re an 
adult, you have greater needs.” 


EASTERN NAZARENE COLLEGE 
The Leadership Education for Adults 
(LEAD) program at this liberal-arts college 
in Quincy offers a slightly narrower 
version of Lesley College’s emphasis on 
life experience. Non-credit education can 
be turned, on a case-by-case basis, into 
credits toward the bachelor of science in 
business administration. 

“We try to take them from where they’re 
at,” says program representative Carolyn 
Shiffman of applicants to the program. 
“Those courses in which they received on- 


the-job-training can be converted to 
credits.” 

LEAD classes, consisting of 15 to 25 
students, meet one evening a week at the 
school’s Adams Place campus. Applicants 
to the program must have two years of 
full-time work experience and must have 
already accumulated 60 credits of 
coursework from another accredited 
school. It takes 22 months to complete the 
additional 69 credits needed for the’ 
degree. 

Shiffman says that the class is “almost ‘ 
50-50 male and female. The average age is 
39.” She notes a steady increase in Eastern 
Nazarene’s enrollment and a general rise 
in the number of adults returning to school 
in New England. 

“They come back mainly because of the 
economy,” she says. “So many companies 
are making layoffs. Many are here because 
they have already been passed up for a job 
or a promotion because they don’t have a 
career. For some, it’s just unfinished 
business.” 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

The Adult Scholars undergraduate 
program at Brandeis University in 
Waltham stresses integration of its older 
and traditionally aged students. 
Depending on the availability of dorm 
space, part-time retuming students can 
even live on campus. 

The program, open to those over 25, has 
only been place for about five years and 
currently includes just 35 students, but it 
may lead to a big change at the university. 

“There has been talk about extending 
the academic day,” explained Assistant 
Dean Murial Ladenburg, “We may be 
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moving into a situation where there will be 
later classes.” Currently there is little 
activity past the five o’clock quitting time 
in classrooms. 

Because all classes are open to both 
Adult Scholars and traditionally aged 
students, such a move would be 
welcomed by everyone. “It allows for 
more course offerings with less conflict,” 
says Ladenburg. The earliest time for such 
a scheduling overhaul would be in the fall 
of 1991. 

As another proof of flexibility, 
Ladenburg stresses that Brandeis does not 
require adults to begin the program 
already armed with credits from another 
school. “Some of them are just beginning,” 
she says. “We're challenging the traditional 
thinking of getting your degree between 
the ages of 18 and 22. . . [Here] it’s the 
same kind of degree but at a different 
Stage.” 

While Adult Scholars are allowed to 
adopt a pace that allows for the retention 
of a full-time job, work experience cannot 
be used to reduce classwork. “Life 
experience is considered in terms of the 
application, not in terms of academic 
credits,” says Marjorie Schwartz of the 
admissions office. “Unlike undergraduates, 
where an interview is optional, in this case 
it is required. [Information about work 
experience] would probably unfold in that 
process.” 

Ladenburg said that she could not give 
an “average” time needed to complete 
degree requirements, given the diversity of 
the adult students: “They really span all 
ages and situations. Some are in their 20s, 
some are in their 50s. Some of them step in 
See DEGREE, page 7 





You don't take this 


college exam. Yo 
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about) to the test. courses than a small one. 
i 
1. What do they call you at a big school? 5 dee 


name? 


80 degree programs and fields of study, 
At Suffolk, we take pride - and pleasure- | dozens of professional certifications, 7 
in getting to know our students. Since our | and over 800 courses. 
classes are so much smaller, here you are 
a name, not a number. 5. What fakes up more time! 
a. Your class 


2. Who really does the teaching! 

a. A videotape monitor by Sony. 

b. A professor with a doctorate. 

c. A graduate student. 
Every school boasts about how many 
Ph.D.s they have on the faculty. But at 
Suffolk University, the Ph.D.s really do the 
teaching. 


3. Just what is school 
known for! oP 


a. Professional athletes. 
b. Successful 








professionals. 





I'm interested in 








Return to: SUFFOLK 










4. Abig school offers more = nn 


Not necessarily. Suffolk University 
offers as many or more courses than 4 
some larger institutions. We offer over 


Located right in the heart of Boston's 
historic Beacon Hill, Suffolk University 
offers you unmatched convenience. Being 
just a short walk from the Park Street and 
Government Center subway stations 
means you won't have any hassles getting 
to your day or evening classes. 


cnmiaRlunaue 


I'd like to see if Suffolk is the school for me. 


My area of interest is 

























b. Your commute 


State Zip 
undergraduate _ professional certification programs. 
graduate evening classes 


UNIVERSITY, 8 Ashburton Place, Boston, MA 02108 


that pays off. 


uaive it. 
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fields of business, public 6. Is your school accredited! 
administration, finance, human a. Yes. I pay for all my books with a 
services, and the arts and sciences. Wie VISA card. 


b. Well, some of the departments are. 
Accreditation certifies the quality of a 
college. We're accredited by the New 
England Association of Schools and 
Colleges, the National Association of 
Schools of Public Affairs and Adminis- 
tration, and the American Chemical 
Society. And, of the 1200 Schools of 
Business in the United States, Suffolk 
University is one of only 272 
accredited by the American Assembly 
of Collegiate Schools of Business. 


7. What do some schools care 
more t 


a. Your tuition 
b. Your graduation 


At Suffolk University, we are not 
just interested in admitting you. 
We're interested in graduating 
you. Our Retention Management 


Program gives students the 
support, the attention, and the 
flexibility they need to thrive. 


|| 8. Have you filled out our 


coupon! Or called 
1- 300. 6-SUFFOLK! 


If your idea of a quality 
college is a smaller, more 

; caring, flexible, affordable, 
P and widely recognized 
school, consider Suffolk 

| University. It just might be 


Suffolk Linsey ee 
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he field of graphic design has been 

changed by time, technology, and in 

many cases, a credibility that was 

not always granted by professionals 

in the fine arts. Educational 
programs have evolved — and continue to 
evolve — to meet the new demands of the 
profession, the ever-changing state of the 
art. In the Boston area, there are a number 
of programs offering graphic design 
curricula, ranging from diploma and 
certificate programs to undergraduate and 
graduate degrees, as well as continuing 
education courses for design professionals 
who seek additional training. 

The subject of graphic design education 
arouses controversy among designers and 
instructors here. Some programs are part 
of art or design schools while others exist 
in schools of communication or within 
major universities. 

Experts disagree about what best 
prepares a person as a designer. But one 
fact has the entire range of commentators 
nodding their heads in agreement: 
computer technology has transformed the 
work of designers and will continue to 
strongly influence the field. 

“The good news is, you have to learn to 
become a designer first, then we have this 
great new tool you can use,” says Sue 
Morrison, chair of the Design and 
Advertising Department at the Art Institute 
of Boston. 

The bad news, Morrison laments, is 
untrained people use new computer 
technology and can mislead others about 
what designers actually do. “Technicians 
are using [design software],” she says, but 
that doesn’t make them graphic 
designers.” 

Jean Hammond, the chair of the graphic 
design department at the New England 
School of Art & Design, agrees: “I don’t 
want to dump this on anyone’s doorstep, 
but a lot of the software manufacturers 
give you the impression that you can point 
and click and become a designer. It’s like 
saying if you buy a spreadsheet package, 
you can become an accountant.” 

“The student has to have a strong idea 
and it should not be computer-driven,” 
says Al Gowan, coordinator of the 
graduate design program at the 
Massachusetts College of Art. “You don’t 
go making Xeroxes and photostats before 
you have a concept.” 

Although the goal to keep pace with 
technology is universal among area 
schools, which all have computer labs, 
most, according to Bryce Ambo, the acting 
chair of the graphic design area at Boston 
University’s School of Visual Arts, “don’t 
teach concept, they don’t teach ideas.” 
“Most schools,” he says, “don’t seem to 
understand that design is about 
communication.” 

An individual who wants to study 
graphic design in Boston has several 
choices (including driving 50 miles to 
Providence, to the reputable Rhode Island 
School of Design.) 

A small school may have fewer faculty 
members but can often give more 
| individualized attention. 
| A program with more equipment also 

typically has more students who need to 
} use it. 

A graphics major in a communications 
school will likely have classes in writing, 
while a student at an art school will find it 
easier to take courses in painting or even 
performance art. 

Evening classes often have older, less 
traditional students and professionals from 
the field. 

Computer graphics classes, by night or 
day, fill quickly. 

Some students may be concerned about 
how to market their new skills, and here, 
too, are disparate opinions about what 
role a design program should play in 
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Once a poor cousin of the fine arts, 
graphic design is gaining more and more 


by Juliana Verdone 


Swack: “The fact that there’s no cohesion is a problem.” 


teaching the business 
side of the profession. 

On one hand, some 
schools (including the 
New England School, 
the Chamberlayne 
School of Design & 
Merchandising, and 
Mass. Art) require a 
marketing or business 
of art course for 
students in their 
degree programs. 

But Ambo of BU 
and others say that 
nobody teaches 
design as a business. 
In Ambo’s mind, it’s 
unreasonable “to 
teach [students] 
business when you 
don’t have enough time to teach them 
design as it is.” 

Many schools rely on seminars or 
lectures by faculty or visiting designers to 
prepare students for the business aspects 
of the field. 

Still, others feel there is a gap to fill by 
teaching the business of design. 

Terry Swack, who owns a design studio 
in the Fort Point area, is also the president 
of the New England chapter of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. She 
says, “Business isn’t taught in design 
curricula and that’s a big slight.” 

At a national AIGA conference, she 
raised the question of developing criteria 
for design program requirements. Many of 
her colleagues said it will never happen. 
The prevailing attitude, she says, is “no 
one’s going to die from a poorly designed 
brochure.” 

“There needs to be a really strong 
disciplined design program in the area,” 
Swack continues. “It’s ridiculous that there 
isn’t. There are good people teaching 


“You don't go 
making 
Xeroxes and 
photostats 
before you have 
a concept.” 
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everywhere, [but] 
the fact that there's 
no cohesion is a 
problem.” 

She also says 
there are efforts 
underway to work 
design education 
into business 
curricula locally, to 
help educate the 
business community 
that “graphic design 
is more than making 
a pretty brochure. It 
helps form a 
corporate identity.” 

James Davies 
has a vision he 
hopes will plug up 
some of the holes. 
He has proposed a graduate school for 
graphic design, The New School of 
Design, of which he is president. The non- 
profit corporation is currently housed in 
East Cambridge's Bulfinch Square. Davies 
has assembled a professional council of 20 
designers and is now he seeking funding. 

Davies, the former dean of the Nova 
Scotia College of Art and Design, says, 
“We think [the New School] will be 
nationally significant. I don’t think it’s 
really well done . . . anywhere else.” 

Business will be emphasized in the 
curriculum, and Davies believes that is 
vital: “Designers need to understand the 
operation of the organizations or 
institutions they’re in . . . and to know how 
to use their design understanding coupled 
with a business understanding.” 


Continuing Education 

The major art schools in the area have 
continuing education programs. Although 
larger universities have courses that can be 
taken in the evening to get a taste of the 
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field, only a few of them offer structured 
continuing education programs. 

If someone wants to dabble and take a 
course or two, a portfolio is generally not 
necessary. However, for acceptance into a 
diploma or certificate program, or to work 
part-time toward a degree, a portfolio is 
usually required to, as Professor Al Gowan 
of the Massachusetts College of Art puts it, 
ensure a “visual vocabulary.” 

Alphabetically, this is what's available. 

The Art Institute of Boston offers 
special student status to part-time day 
students and continuing education 
through evening, Saturday, and summer 
courses. 

The.AIB is starting a 16-week course 
called Computer Graphics for 
Professionals, the first half devoted to 
training in PageMaker and the second 
eight weeks focused on less-popular 
software programs, including Aldus 
Freehand, Illustrator, and Quark Express. 

Morrison of the AIB says, “One of the 
best things we can offer is the vision of 
these programs through the eyes of a 
designer. It takes the complexity out of it.” 
The program, she adds, is especially 
strong in teaching typography. 

School of Design & 

Merchandising, at Mount Ida College, in 
Newton, is offering a program with two 
introductory graphics and typography 
courses through continuing education. 
Marcia Hewitt, program director of the 
graphics design program, says they do not 
offer computer courses at that level yet. 

Massachusetts College of Art is the 
only free-standing, state-supported art 
school in the country. The Continuing 
Education program allows people to 
pursue independent study projects, as well 
as credits toward degrees or a certificate in 
Graphic Design. The certificate program 
was designed “for people who are not 
now graphic designers, but want to be and 
must work full-time,” according to Gowan. 
He says students are “typically in their 
early 30s or older, [with] a degree in 
something else.” 

He describes the computers as “PCs 
with innovative software that our faculty 
sometimes design themselves. The 
equipment is equivalent to most other 
schools, but there’s more usage here.” 

Montserrat College of Art is a small 
private art school in Beverly. Continuing 
education students may take courses on a 
credit or non-credit basis. Some 
undergraduate classes are available in the 
evening or on a part-time basis during the 
day. 

The New England School of Art & 
Design has an Adjunct Program, an 
evening and Saturday division in which 
students can earn credits they can transfer 
to diploma programs there, if desired. Jean 
Hammond says many of the program's 
students are “working professionals, who 
tend to be in entry-level [design] jobs or 
are exploring career changes.” While some 
refresher courses may be necessary for 
students who pursue diplomas, they do 
not have to start a BFA (bachelor of fine 
arts) program again. 

Northeastern University’s University 
College is geared toward the technical 
and managerial aspects of the profession. 
Dr. Frank Trocki is director of the graphic 
design programs at UC and says students 
in the program “shouldn't have to repeat 
anything. You don’t have to go through all 
the standard procedures of a traditional 
student.” There are courses to build 
competencies, if needed, and some classes 
are taught at other facilities, such as 
Xyvision, a computer publishing design 
company in Wakefield. He said the 
average age of UC students is 32. “We’re 
dealing with people who are mature, 
serious, and know what they want.” 

See GRAPHICS, page 6 
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The Art Institute of Boston 
RICHARD W. YOUNG 


SAWHERE TO PICK UP SOME 
GRAPHICS ARTS KNOW-HOW 


Current fees listed are subject to change. Lab fees 
may differ and are not generally included in costs 
listed. The following is a key to abbreviations for 
programs offered: 
certificate or diploma 
associate degree 
bachelor’s degree 
master’s degree 
continuing education 


The Art Institute of Boston 

700 Beacon St., Boston, MA 02215 

(617) 262-1223 

C/D, B, CE; $7150 full-time yearly tuition; $215/credit 
part-time; $125/credit to audit “Te 
Boston University: School for the Arts 
855 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, MA 02215 
(617) 353-3350 

B, M; $467/credit ¢ MS Gr Ufturtie a 
Chamberlayne School of Design and 
Merchandising at Mount Ida Co 

777 Dedham St., Newton, MA 02159 

(617) 969-7000 

A, B, CE; $195/credit 

Massachusetts College of Art 

621 Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02115 ="«"="-" 
(617) 232-1555 

C/D, B, M, CE; $90/credit undergraduate; $115/credit 
graduate; $80/credit to audit 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology :- - 

77 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, MA 02139 

(617) 253-4897 

Master of Science in Graphics Imaging; $15,600 yearly 
tuition 


Montserrat College of Art 

Dunham Road - Box 26, Beverly, MA 01915 
(508) 922-8222 

C/D, B, CE; $3500/semester, part-time tuition 
$230/credit; CE fees average $135/credit 


The New England School of Art & 
28 Newbury St., Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 536-0383 

C/D, CE; $260-$522 per course 


Northeastern University 

360 Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02115 

Art and Architecture Department: (617) 437-2347 
University College (for continuing education): (617) 
437-2390 

C/D, A, B, CE; freshmen pay $3150 per quarter (3 
quarters); upperclassmen pay $4360 per quarter (2 
quarters); University College tuition is $348/course. 


Rhode Island School of Design 

2 College St., Providence, RI 02903 

(401) 331-3511 

Continuing Education: (401) 521-6240 

B, M, CE, CE; courses cost $580/3-credit course; 
$510/3-credit course on non-credit basis. Summer 
Institute for Graphic Design fees vary; in 1990, a 
3-week, 72-hour course costs $895 


School of the Museum of Fine Arts 

230 The Fenway, Boston, MA 02115 

(617) 267-1218 

C/D, B, CE; costs are approximately $650/course; 
$910/academic course (through Tufts University) 


Simmons College 

Department of Communications 

300 The Fenway, Boston, MA 02115 

(617) 738-2215 

B, CE; $1608/course 

Southeastern Massachusetts University 
Old Westport Road 

N. Dartmouth, MA 02747 

(508) 999-8605 

B, M; in-state tuition is $1600/year for 
undergraduates; $76/credit for graduate students 


~~ 
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VIMER YEAR 


We'd like to show you a path 


~ 
por. 


* Rewarding careers for people who care. 

Down the road a few years from now, you're 
going to be glad you chose a career path today 
that’s right in the heart of Boston. It’s Northeastern 
University's Boston-Bouvé College of Human 
Development Professions — the smart choice that 
leads to a greater reward for people who really 
care. 

The graduate programs offered by Boston- 
Bouvé College provide you with a wide range of 
career opportunities in health, sport, and leisure 
studies, rehabilitation, counseling, communication 
disorders, and education. 

Our faculty have received national and inter- 
national recognition for their research, teaching 
and service to others and to their profession. 
Boston-Bouvé College has well-established clinical 
affiliations with some of Boston’s leading medical, 
educational and research facilities. 

Study may lead to a master’s degree, certifi- 
cate of advanced graduate study (CAGS), or doc- 
toral degree. Most programs are offered ona 
part-time as well as full-time basis, combining 
classroom theory with practical hands-on experi- 
ence. Courses meet in the late afternoon and early 
evening, so students can continue to work. 

Graduate programs are offered in the follow- 
ing areas: 

Audiology 

Clinical Exercise Physiology 

College Student Personnel Work 
& Counseling 

Consulting Teacher of Reading 

Counseling Psychology 

Curriculum & Instruction 

Educational Research 


Human Development 


n holds the greatest reward. 


Human Resource Counseling 
Human Services Specialist 
Recreation, Sport & Fitness Management 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
School Counseling 
School Adjustment Counseling 
School Psychology 
Speech-Language Pathology 
Special Education 
Teacher Preparation 

Call (617) 437-2708, or write Graduate School, 
Boston-Bouvé College of Human Development 
Professions, 107 Dockser Hall, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, MA 02115. Because some of life's 
greatest rewards come to those who care. 


Boston-Bouve 
College 


Northeastern 
University 


An equal opportunity/ffirmative action university. 


An Unforgettable Experience 
ee aetiaieaminilntiaa 


Become an AFS Exchange Student 


Call 1-800-AFS INFO 


AFS Intercultural Programs ¢ 313 East 43rd Street, New York, New York 10017 


' 
ANBMO HAAT VE HOITANTOUL! 
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3, Quattro Pro Taught Here 


The Cambridge Center for Adult Education 


42 & 56 Brattle Street 
Harvard Square 


Dozens of Courses in Business, Management, and 


Business Technologies 


Convenient Times and Excellent Values 


Call the Cambridge Center Today * 547-6789 


=AV(=T all ale m7 
Saturday 
Courses 


molamanlela=mialiolaasr-lelela) 
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Massachusetts 
College of Art 


Professional and 
Continuing 
Education 

621 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, MA 02115 


Spring Courses 
and Workshops 
in art, crafts, design, 
filmmaking, art history, 
& art education begin 
January 22nd. Summer 
study abroad. Italy, 
Greece, England, 
Mexico. 


Call now for a 
brochure. 
617-731-0275 


Massachusetts College of art is a” 


BEA, MEA. ond MSAE programs. 


Var} olay’) 
rWaliaat-beleyal 
PVa@ mel laler-lilelar) 
Business & Survival 
Skills for Artists 
OF Ta tetera late] 
OF Taiare 
Ol ali leld-taN-m sfole) 4) 
Clay/Ceramics 
Ofel Tels 
Computer Art 
Design 
Drawing 
eT ¢-Te) allem Ol-t-1[ela) 
Illustration 
Lithography 
Metals 
Silversmithing 
& Jewelry-Making 
Mixed Media 
Musica! Instrument 
WEL diate) 
Painting 
Papermaking 
eaalodcolele-1 olan 
Portraiture 
aglalGuat-Ldtare 


write or call 


mu cea Saige 


SC 


foreyaldialeiiarem —celeler-helela) 


OO 


Stained Glass 
Watercolor 
i felele hela diate 


230 The Fenway 
Boston, MA 02115 
(617) 267-1219 
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Silkscreen/Aquascreen 


Continued from page 4 

Rhode Island School of Design 
has an extensive continuing education 
program, one that attracts a body of 
students that includes working 
designers and instructors of graphic 
design from around the world, in 
addition to people at introductory 
levels. The nighttime enrollment at 
RISD is consistently larger than its 
number of day students. 

RISD also has an ongoing Summer 
Institute for Graphic Design where 
students take workshops for as long 
as three weeks. There, daily classes 
focus on specific topics, ranging from 
typography to semiotics (the study of 
signs and symbols), according to Ellen 
Meyer, director of continuing 
education. 

At Simmons College, women can 
take two courses before deciding 
whether to enroll. Deborah Smiley, 
chair of the Department of Communi- 
cations, says there is a “new range of 
students, from people midstream in 
careers to empty-nesters.” 


Full-time programs 

The Art Institute of Boston, just 
outside of Kenmore Square, has about 
300 students, 60 to 70 in the design 
and advertising program. The first 
year of a diploma program is a year of 
foundations. 

All teachers are professionals in the 
field, according to Morrison, who 
believes teachers could not stay up to 
date if they were not currently 
designing. She calls the faculty “a very 
eclectic group of people . : . who do 
not always agree with each other,” 
which she maintains will enrich how 
students learn. 

Internships, recommended at most 
schools, are required during the 
senior year. 


admission. 

The Massachusetts College of Art 
is professionally oriented, with the 
goal of students developing a 
professional, entry-level portfolio, 
according to Marilyn Gabarro, chair of 
the Communication Design 


“Many of our designers have made 
the transition to using computers in 
their own studios,” she adds. 

The presence of other allied design 
professions (architecture, industrial 
design, and fashion) strengthens the 
program, says Al Gowan, who 
coordinates the graduate program. 

A course in marketing prepares 
seniors to prepare promotional 
materials, resumes, and portfolios, 
and they are required to interview for 
jobs before graduation. 

Gabarro says 19 recent graduates 
have received Hatch Awards, given 
for creative excellence in New 


Technology has a graduate program 
in Graphics Imaging, one 
concentration for a Master of Science 
in Visual Design. It is specifically 
geared for graphics in the computer 
environment, and students must have 
a background in programming. It is a 
research-oriented program that 
develops software through MIT's 
Visible Language Workshop which 
explores “experimental graphics with 
many media,” according to VLW’s 
Anne Russell. “We are concerned with 
the graphics interface in electronics 
media, how to present information 
intelligently to the user . . . in all sorts 
of applications.” All students currently 
in this program are hired as research 
assistants. 

The graphic design program at 
Montserrat College of Art, on the 


- North Shore, gives students a 


concentration in photographic design 
and computer design. “We are a fine 
arts college and our curriculum 


“Designers need 


to understand 


the operation of 
the organizations 


or institutions 


they’ re in.” 


Students can earn a three-year 
diploma or a bachelor of fine arts. 

Boston University’s Ambo says 
the program there is “good for 
students who want to experience 
being at a major university. There is 
less graphic design, in some ways, 
than [at] a four-year graphic design 
school. We are not what you would 
call a technical school.” The emphasis, 
instead, he says, is teaching people to 
be unique. “They can be technicians 
in three years, but you can’t teach 
them to be artists in three years.” 

The faculty in the program is a mix 
of full-time and part-time instructors 
who work in the field. 

He describes BU’s as a core 
program for studying art, where a 
student can earn a BFA or MFA. 

The Chamberlayne School of 
Design & Merchandising is a small 
program, with class sizes of about 12, 
according to Hewitt. “We have a very 
nurturing atmosphere with a lot of 
individual help and attention along 
the way,” she says. 

An associate’s degree and a 
bachelor’s degree are offered, with the 
option of getting into liberal arts 
courses On Campus at Mount Ida 
College. 

Computer graphics and desktop 
publishing are offered, and the school 
has Macintosh equipment and hopes 
to expand its number of computer 
units. Since the Chamberlayne school 
merged in 1988 with Mount Ida, its 
building, computer lab, and stat 
camera lab are all new. 

Portfolios are not necessary for 


focuses on concept and composition 
more than mechanics,” says Priscilla 
Serafin, chair of the graphic design 
department. 

She says there is a 9-to-1 student-to- 
teacher ratio. 

The New England School of Art 
& Design is on Newbury Street, less 
than a block from the Boston Public 
Garden. Hammond says that the 
school has not offered a BFA yet, but 
the school is finalizing an agreement 
with Suffolk University, so that in 1991 
a degree will be offered and jointly 
administered. Hammond calls it a 
“really rigorous program” with full- 
time students spending 35 hours a 
week in class. “The school is small, so 
students and faculty know each 
other,” Hammond says. “You can’t get 
lost here.” Many faculty take on 
interns directly from the school. 

Full-time (three years) and part-time 
diploma programs are currently 
offered. 

Northeastern University has a 
five-year-old design program through 
the Art and Architecture department. 
There are about 140 to 150 students 
this year, according to Mary Ann Frye, 
the acting head of the Visual and 
Media Design concentration. 

“The philosophy,” she explains, “is 
that we teach strong basic design 
principles, with many applications.” 

Frye says the large university and 
the school’s cooperative education 
program, allowing a year of paid work 
in the community (a five-year 
undergraduate program), is appealing 
to many students. 


Northeastern’s is a pre-professional 
program, she says, adding, “We still 
have our mark left to make.” 

At the Rhode Island School of 
Design, “we like to think the pro- 
gram is the best in the country,” says 
Bill Newkirk, an associate professor 
there. 

The program is more than 30 years 
old, and, Newkirk notes, includes 
“more theory of design as well as 
practice of design [than at other 
schools], so the educational base is 
broader. 

He says: “We have a very high 
percentage of people who end up in 
graphic design [jobs] after they leave 
here. Many are very quickly 
developing their own studios,” 

The program does not offer courses 
in marketing or advertising, but is a 
magnet for professionals who give 
guest lectures or return for more 


There is a four-year BFA, a five-year 
bachelor of graphic design, and a MFA 
in graduate design that takes two or 
three years to complete. 

At the School of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, there are no departments 
and no marks. “{It’s] reflective of the 
informality of the place,” according to 
Joe Landry, the professor who 
coordinates graphic design courses. 
“We're quite extreme in not having 
structure, sort of like a flea market.” 
Instead of grades there is a review 
board system. He adds, “People want 
to see the portfolio, not the diploma.” 

Students can earn a certificate for as 
many years as they attend, or can earn 
credits toward diplomas or a BFA 
through the school’s affiliation with 
Tufts University. 

Although the conflict is less fiery 
than in the past, Landry says, “a lot of 
the fine arts faculty openly scorn 
commercial art. Studénts may find 
themselves in a courteous debate, 
defending what they do.” The school 
has Amiga and Macintosh computers 
and Landry says, 
“you really don’t 
have to wait in line 
to use the 
equipment.” 

-Simmons 
is a liberal arts 
school where 
women can study’ 
design. Writing and 
language courses are 
required, Professor 
Deborah Smiley . 
says, SO students can 
be both “verbally 
and visually literate.” 
The program is in 
the Department of 
Communications. 
“Students must be 
competent to work 
with the language in 
words and letters, not just in a 
typographic opportunity,” Smiley 
says. 

Through the school’s independent 
learning requirement, most students 
are interns, so “they get a pretty good 
dose of reality.” 

Students are accepted at Simmons 
without portfolios, but need one by 
the time they declare their majors at 
the end of the sophomore year. 

At Southeastern Massachusetts 
University, students have contact 
with “traditionalists, medievalists, as 
well as [learning] contemporary 
application of the development of 
letter forms,” according to Dietmar 
Winkler, a professor in the design 
department of the College of Visual 
and Performing Arts. . 

He calls it one of the oldest 
typography schools in the country. 
The program started in 1965. 

Students use computers and also 
study letterpress, bookbinding, and 
paper qualities. Winkler says the 
school has a strong calligraphy 
component. A BFA in graphic design 
is offered, as well as a MFA in visual 
design. 


AKOS SZILVAS! 


ewe 


Professors and students alike say 
the same thing: if you want to find out 
more about a program, go talk to the 
faculty and with other students. “I 
recommend that people shop around 
— which people often don't,” says the 
MFA’s Landry. 

The New England School’s Jean 
Hammond agrees: “If you're in the 
wrong place, you know it real soon." 
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Shiffman: “They come back mainly because of the economy.” 





JEFF THIEBAUTH 

Degree works. In addition, 

66 5 ” up to 32 credits can 

We don't give | tecaned trough 
high scores on 
Continued from page 3 "3 College Level 
and step out of the credit for Examination 
gone Program (CLEP) 
inancial aid is Sa a tests. 
available for part-time l l VINg O r ‘i 
students, but some CAMBRIDGE 
sources of aid require a - COLLEGE 
load of at least two wor ki ng ; we While not offering a 
classes per semester. pie ei separate Sead 
9 : undergraduate 

SIMMONS give credit for degree, this college 
COLLEGE tucked behind the 
The lack of a college + ed Crate and Barrel 
degree can be an learning. store in Harvard 
obstacle to career Square provides a 
advancement for fast track toward a 
anyone, but it can be a . master of education 


insurmountable barrier for women, who 
often rely on hard credentials — in the 
absence of social ties with the guys on the 
top floors — to be considered for upper- 
management positions. The Continuing 
Education (CE) program at this women’s 
college in the Fenway helps students over 
23 overcome this double hurdle. 

“They get to take leadership roles,” says 
program director Carol Pooler. “They are 
the presidents of organizations, in student 
government, on the student newspaper.” 
Particularly for returning students, she 
adds, they’re with other women who have 
experienced what they have gone 
through” such as “encountering barriers” to 
employment or promotion. 

Pooler adds that simply attending classes 
is different at a women’s school: “Studies 
indicate that when there are men in class, 
more attention is given to the men.” 

“Most of our students are in their late 
20s, but the range is up to 60,” she says, 
adding that hitting career ceilings seems to 
be the most prevalent reason for entering 
the program. “A lot of them have worked 
their way up with a company but then get 
to a point where they can’t go any further.” 

Undergraduate degrees are offered in 
more than 20 concentrations, all requiring 
128 credit hours for completion. The CE 
program offers up to 24 credits for life 
experience, but Pooler is careful to point 
out that points are not given lightly. 

“That’s a very controversial point in 
education now,” she explains. “We don’t 
give credit for living or working, we give 
credit for learning. If you wake up every 
morning, we don’t give credit for that. . . . 
We give credit if a student can demonstrate 
what they were learning in a non-academic 
setting, such as people working in banks 
taking non-credit courses to learn 
accounting.” 

Credits have also been given for 
collections of poetry or other published 


degree for those who haven't completed 
undergraduate studies. The Graduate 
Studies Preparation Program (GSPP) is a 
two- to three-semester program of 
seminars and classes designed to provide 
the pre-requisites for admission to the 
school’s graduate program. 

The school trumpets its urban location 
and diverse student body, claiming in its 
brochures to be “quite possibly the most 
fully integrated graduate school in 
America.” About 30 percent of its graduates 
are minorities, a figure which the school 
contrasts with the less than five percent 
minority enrollment at most Boston-area 
graduate schools. In addition, 70 percent 
of its students are women, and virtually all 
are full-time workers. The average age of 
students is 36. 

The admission process takes into 
account work experience, but no academic 
credits are involved. Applicants must be 
currently employed (volunteer jobs are 
acceptable) and must have at least 10 
years of work experience. An 
autobiographical statement must document 
“events which contributed to your 
learning, professional growth, or personal 
development, your personal strengths and 
weaknesses, [and] your academic and 
professional goals.” 

GSPP students take five to 10 courses, 
depending on how many undergraduate 
credits they have previously accumulated 
at other colleges. Most students are then 
able to complete requirements for the 
master of education degree within three 
semesters of part-time study. 

Cambridge College has also applied to 
the Massachusetts Board of Regents for the 
authority to grant a master of management 
degree. 

The school offers its own scholarships, 
mostly to students earning $15,000 to 
$25,000, in addition to processing 
applications for federal student loans. QO 
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Boston Architectural Center 


+ Architecture + Interior Design + 
+ Landscape Architecture + Visual Studies 
+ A.R.E. Preparatory + 


Spring classes begin January 25th, 1991 
Enrollment is limited. Catalogs available after December 13th at the Boston Architectural Center, 
320 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02115 or by calling (617) 536-3170. 


Continuing Education Program 





















PUT US TO THE TEST. 


SSAT + PSAT + SAT » ACHIEVEMENTS « ACT > 
LSAT + GMAT + GRE + MCAT + DAT - GRE PSYCH 
“OAT - TOEFL - NMB + NDB + NCLEX-RN > 


FMGEMS + FLEX - CGFNS - BAR EXAM - NTE 


lf you have to take one of these tests, take Kaplan 


first. Our students get the highest scores. We've proven it 
to over one million students. Let us prove it to you. 


*KAPLAN 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER LTD 


NEWTON 
(617) 964-TEST 


CAMBRIDGE 
(617) 868-TEST 


BOSTON 
(617) 266-TEST 


KAJI ASO STUDIO 


Institute For The Arts 
New session starts 
Week of November 26 
Register by Nov. 21st and receive a 10% discount. 


CLASSES IN: 
Painting, Watercolor, 
Drawing, Ceramics, 
Chorus and Poetry 
JAPANESE CULTURE 
CLASSES IN: 
Calligraphy, 

Sumi Painting, 

Tea Ceremony, 

Art Language, 
Renga, Haiku 


*Mass. College of Art 
Credit Available 





Call 247-1719 for information 
40 St. Stephen Street, Boston 


EDUCATION 


FOR A CAREER IN 
SOCIAL CHANGE. 


@ An activist orientation. Students.earn credit for social activism in Bay 
Area political and cultural groups. Opportunities are available in a range of 
community, media, environmental, health and labor organizations. 


@ An intimate learning environment. Small seminar style classes, close 
faculty-student interaction, and individually designed programs of study allow 
students to participate fully in learning. 

@ A critical, interdisciplinary, multicultural approach to the Humanities. 


Our community reflects multicultural complexity and alternative traditions of 
knowledge. We give voice to diverse and oppositional cultural and historical 


experiences. 





















@ B.A. Program in: Anthropology, Arts & Social Change, Ecology, Indian 
Justice Systems, Integrated Health Studies, Latin American Studies, Poetics, 
Politics & Society, Psychology, Spoft in Society, Writing & Literature. 

New College is accredited by the Western Association of Schools and Colleges. Students are 
eligible for state and federal grants, loans & scholarsbips. 


NEW COLLEGE 


94110 






















766 Valencia Street San Francisco, California 


(415)626 0884 
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LSAT GMAT GRE 


Preparation Specialists for Entrance Exams 


Small Interactive Classes * Free Introductory Class 
Call 232-9379 


Day, on & Weekend Classes 


op TEST ‘PREP SERVICES. 
iar 


(HARVARD 
BARTENDING 
COURSE 


Fee $49.00 
Information: 
495-9657 


December 3, 4, 5, & 6 © 7-9 p.m. 
Call now to register! Courses offered monthly. 


Quality <4.jim 


At 
Supplies ‘<i 
at <—_>> 
Discount=2 
Prices! ( 


Big savings throuc 
out our expanded 
selection. Look for 
our weekly specials! 


Boston, MA 

(617) 731-4378 
777 Boyiston St. 
Boston, MA 


(617) 267-2490 (401) 331-3780 


FOR THE RECORDING ARTS bas made dreams come true. Our 
bands on approach to education "CUTS RIGHT TO THE JOB CHASE, 
entering on the PRACTICAL, BANKABLE SKELLS students will apply 

in the JOB MARKET" (ROLLING STONE) YOUR TICKET TO FLORIDA... 
Spend the money (395.00) to come to ORLANDO and tour 
FULL SAIL. if you enroll with us or ANY OTHER ACCREDITED 
AUDIO, VIDED, or FILM school o f similar cope and cost in 

the next twelve months, we'll REMBURSE YOU FOR THE TRP. 
NO STRINGS. NO PRESSURE. We must be CRAZY. 

Or the BEST IN THE WORLD. Check us out. SEEING IS BELIEVING. 


800-221-2747 


3300 University Blvd, 
Winter Park, Fl, 32792 


IN FL CALL: 407-679-6333 
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Continuing education schedules, winter 1990 


The following is a select list of continuing- 
education programs offered by colleges in 
the Boston area. Most schools offer both 
day and evening courses, and several 
schools bave week-long intensive courses. 
In most cases, registration for 
undergraduate classes is open to anyone, 
but degree programs generally involve an 
application process, and requirements 
vary according to the school. Most schools 
allow registration through the first day of 
class; however, class sizes are limited and 
admission is subject to availability, so you 
are advised to register as soon as possible. 
Several schools offer graduate degrees or 
professional-certificate programs. Many 
certificate programs are offered for credit, 
which ts applicable to an undergraduate 
degree. 


FOUR-YEAR 
of 0) BB tc) 3 


BENTLEY COLLEGE, School of 
Continuing and Professional Studies, 175 
Forest Street, Waltham 02154, 891-2800. 
Degrees offered: bachelor of science in 
professional studies; associate of science in 
business administration and in paralegal 


_ Studies. 


The undergraduate college offers a 
bachelor of arts in the liberal arts and a 
bachelor of science in accountancy, 
business communication, business 
economics, computer information systems, 
economics-finance, finance, management, 
and marketing. 

Certificate programs for credit: 
accountancy, business communication, 
computer information systems, and 
paralegal studies. 

Term begins: January 14. 

Registration: mail-in and drop-off: 
November 26 through December 14. 
Phone-in: December 17 to 20 and January 
2 to 8 (only if paying by MasterCard or 
Visa). Walk-in: January 9 and 10. Late’ .~ 
walk-in registration possible the first week 
of classes (fee $15). Call for locations. One- 
week winter session courses (January 7 
through 11) follow special registration 
procedures; call 891-2800 for information. 
Cost: $570 per three-credit course, $10 
registration fee. Special tuition rates are 
available for spouses of Bentley students 
and persons over 62. 

Non-credit programs: computers in 
business, direct marketing, GMAT 

review, accounting assistant, human- 
resources management, pensions and 
employee benefits, meeting management, 
paralegal studies, professional accounting, 
real estate, and taxation. Call for 
information on dates and costs of non- 
credit classes. 

BOSTON COLLEGE, Evening College, 
Fulton Hall, Room 314, Chestnut Hill 
02167, 552-3800 or 552-3900. 

Degrees offered: bachelor of arts in 
accounting, American studies, information 
processing, economics, communications, 
English, history, political science, 
psychology, sociology, social sciences, and 
business administration. 

Term begins: January 14. 

Registration: open and available through 
the first day of classes. 

Cost: $546 per four-credit course, $18 
registration fee ($5 late fee to register after 
classes have begun). It is also possible to 
audit Evening College classes, at $273 per 
four-credit course. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Metropolitan 
College, 755 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston 02215, 353-6000. 

Degrees offered: associate of science in 
accounting, biomedical laboratory and 
clinical sciences, business administration, 
computer science, and criminal justice. 

Bachelor of science in biology, 
biomedical laboratory and clinical 
sciences, computer science, economics, 
engineering management, hotel and food 
administration, interdisciplinary studies, 
professional studies, mathematics, 
psychology, social work, sociology, and 
urban affairs. 

Bachelor of liberal studies in American 
history and civilization, art history, English, 
history, interdisciplinary studies, and 


Erion ORY ; 
EMERSON 


~ -arts.in speech in.the follesing 
advertising arid public relations, business 


philosophy. 

Master of science in administration, 
computer science, and computér 
information systems. 

Master of city planning, criminal justice, 
liberal arts, and urban affairs. 
Certificate for credit: 
biotechnology, business administration, 
business finance, clinical laboratory 
science, criminal justice, human resources 
administration, international studies, 
marketing, and microsystems software. 
Term begins: January 7. 

Registration: early | ion without 
payment, from October 29 through 
December 18. Otherwise, register in 
person with full payment from December 
18 through January 18. Can register after 
January 18, space permitting, with a $50 
late registration fee. 
Cost: $596 per four-credit undergraduate 
rse; with lab, $745. $1180 for graduate 
courses; with lab, $1329. Adda $35 
registration fee to all course prices. 
Non-credit certificates: culinary arts, 
legal assistance, real estate, and financial 
planning. (The last two programs require a 
bachelor’s degree for participation.) 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Office of 
Admissions, Waltham 02254-9110, 736- 
3500 or (800) 422-4136 (outside Boston 
area). 
Degrees offered: the Brandeis Adult 
Scholar Program (BASP) offers a bachelor 
of arts in any of 32 fields of concentration 
to students over age 25. Studefits can 
attend Brandeis full- or part-time and carry 
a reduced load. An application and 
interview process is involved, but there is 
no SAT requirement. 
Term: begins: January 
pa ara Ai are due 


COLLEGE, Division of 
Continuing Education, 100 Beacon Street, 
Boston 02116, 578-8615. 
Degrees offered: bachelor of science or 


_ «= oe 


and organizationdl.commiynication, 
communication a law, literature, 
mass-comm 

publishing, and 

Bachelor of fine, arts in‘€reative writing 

and in professional writing. 
Term begins: January 22: 
Registration: opens November 19 and 
available through first day of classes ($35 
registration fee afterthe first week of 
classes). 
Cost: $780 per four-credit course. 
EMMANUEL COLLEGE, Office of Adult 
Services, 400 the Fenway, Boston 
02115, 735-9118 or (800) 879-EMMA. 
offered: Bachelor of arts or 
science offered in art, art therapy, business 
management, education (elementary and 
secondary), gerontology, health 
administration, liberal art studies, music 
education, music therapy, nursing, and 
religious studies. 

Master of arts in educational and 
pastoral ministry, human resource 
management, and public policy making. 

Master of science in health service 
administration and school administration. 

Master of education in both elementary 
and secondary. 

Term begins: January 22. Emmanuel also 
offers a January intercession. Call for 
details. 


: mail-in, walk-in, and phone- 


Registration: 

in (if paying by MasterCard or Visa) until 
January 22. 

Cost: undergraduate courses are $150 per 
credit; most courses are three credits. 
Graduate courses are $290 per credit; most 
courses are four credits. Add a one-time 
application fee of $30 (undergraduate) or 
$40 (graduate). 

Certificate programs for credit: health 
administration, music therapy, small 
business accounting, and teachers’ 
certificate. 

Special programs: weekend college 


offers consecutive Saturday courses. Three- 
for-three program allows graduate students 


to take a full three-credit course on 
three Friday-evening/Saturday-day 
sessions; the Intensive Formats program is 
the undergraduate version. Call for 


ke el a a ee ee ee ee 


education. 


details. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Harvard 
Extension School, 20 Garden Street, 


‘ Cambridge 02138, 495-4024. To request a 


catalogue, call 495-7928 (open 24 hours). 
Degrees offered: associate in arts in 
extension studies. 

Bachelor of liberal arts in extension 
studies in the natural sciences, the social 
sciences, and the humanities. 

Master of liberal arts in extension studies 
in 18 fields of the natural sciences, the 
social sciences, and the humanities. 
Non-credit certificates: special studies in 
administration management, applied 
sciences, museum studies, and public 
health. 

Term begins: January 28. 
December 3 through 

February 1:Late registration from February 
4 to 8 ($20 fee). 
Cost:'$265 per four-credit undergraduate 
course; $700 graduate. Add a $15 
registration fee to both course levels. 

COLLEGE, Graduate School 
Admissions Office, 29 Everett Street, 
Cambridge 02138, 868-9600. 
Degrees offered: Ph.D. in educational 
studies, certificate of advanced graduate 
study, master of arts in counseling 
psychology, master of arts in expressive 
therapies, master of education, master of 
science, master of science in management, 
bachelor of arts in behavioral science, 
bachelor of science in education, a0 
associate of arts. 

Graduate programs include advanced 
graduate study and research, counseling 
and psychology, education and special 
development, intercultural relations, 
coutrea¢h.and alternative. 


Site feta jaoedy bit soe starts Jagpary?, 


~ eS» “spring term 


Registration: mae = term: mail-in from 
November 13 to 30; late registration on 


January 2 (fee $25). For spring term: mail- 


in from December 10 to January 4; walk-in 


“| **~ on Januaty 18 and 19; late registration on™ 
January 23 (fee $25). 


Cost: $285 per credit. Most courses are 
three credits. There is a $15 registration 
fee. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Lowell Institute School, 
Room E32-105, 28 Carleton Street, 


calculus, computer programming and 
applications, drafting, electronics 
technology, fiber optics, glassblowing, 
housebuilding, and math. 
Term begins: February 4. 

: mail-in and walk-in until 
January 25 ($10 late registration fee during 
the first week of classes). 
Cost: ranges from $270 to $460; most 
courses are three credits. 
MOUNT IDA COLLEGE, Division of 
Continuing Education, 777 Dedham Street, 
Newton Centre 02159. For information 
contact Dr. Susan Holton, Dean of 
Continuing Education, 969-7000, ext. 155. 
Degrees offered: bachelor of science in 
business administration and in fashion 

Associate of science in business 
administration, fashion merchandising, 
occupational therapy assisting, 
hotel/institutional management, 
individualized studies, funeral service, and 
liberal arts. 

Associate of applied science in fashion-, 
graphic-, and interior design and paralegal 
studies. 

Term begins: winter term runs from 
January 7 to February 15. Spring term runs 
from February 24 to May 22. 
Registration: open until the first week of 
classes. 
Cost: $195 per credit. Most classes are 
three credits. Discounts for alumnae and 
senior citizens. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY, 
University College, Ryder Hall, 360 
Huntington Avenue, Boston 02115, 437- 
2400. 

offered: associate of science 
and bachelor of science in business 
administration, criminal justice 
and security, health professions and 
sciences, paramedic medicine, and 
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radiologic technology. 

Bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, and 
associate of science in liberal arts. 
Certificate programs for credit: offered in a 
wide range of business, management, and 
liberal-arts areas, as well as in acting, 
hotel and restaurant management, American 
Sign Language, gerontology, and real estate. 
Term begins: winter term begins January 2, 
spring term April 2. 
Registration: call the specific campus you're 
interested in for times and locations. 
Cost: $116 per credit hour (most courses are 
three credits), plus a $10 registration fee. A 
deferred-payment plan is available. 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE, 400 Heath Street, 
Chestnut Hill 02167, 731-7176. 
Degrees offered: bachelor of arts or associate 
of arts in American studies, art history 
(including interior design), biopsychology, 
communication, English, French, management, 


candidates can take their first two courses for 
half price. 

SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY, Continuing and 
Professional Studies, 8 Ashburton Place, Boston 
02108, 573-8460. 

Degrees offered: The Continuing and 
Professional Studies (CAPS) program offers 
undergraduate classes to continuing-education 
students but does not offer a degree. You may 
take a maximum of 30 credit hours through the 
CAPS program before applying to a specific 
degree program. 

Two graduate programs lead to the master of 
public administration and the master of 
education in human services. Students may take 
a maximum of six credit hours in either 
graduate program before applying to Suffolk’s 
graduate school to continue study and earn a 
degree. 

Certificate programs for credit: lawyer's 
assistant. 


psychology, and visual arts. Term begins: January 14. 

Certificate programs for credit: early- Registration: mail-in or drop-off before 
childhood or elementary teacher certification. January 10. Late registration until January 18 
Term begins: January 16. (plus $25 late registration fee). 


Registration: November 12 to January 16. 
Cost: $690 per four-credit course, plus a one- 
time registration/application fee of $25. 
REGIS COLLEGE, Continuing Education, 235 
Wellesley Street, Weston 02193, 893-1820 ext. 
2008. 

Degrees offered: bachelor of arts in all 16 
areas of the liberal arts offered through the 


Cost: $669 per three-credit undergraduate 
course. In the MPA and the MBA programs a 
three-credit course is $1050 and $1095, 
respectively (these two programs are also 
subject to a $20 computer usage fee per 
semester). In the M.Ed. program, $882 per 
three-credit course. All students must add a $10 
student activity fee. 


regular undergraduate program. TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Office of Professional 
Bachelor of science in nursing. and Continuing Studies, 112 Packard Avenue, 
Term begins: January 16. Medford 02155, 381-3562 or 381-3168 (REAL 


Registration: mail-in and walk-in from 
November 6 to January 16. An appointment is 
advised. Late registration fee after January 29 is 
$25. 
Cost: day courses are $1235, evening courses 
$510; both are four-credit. 
SIMMONS COLLEGE, Continuing Education, 
300 The Fenway, Boston 02115, 738-2141. 
Degrees offered: bachelor of arts or science in 
any of Simmons’s undergraduate fields of 
concentration. 

Bachelor of science in nursing for registered 
nurses. 
Term begins: January 23. 
Registration: rolling admissions. Continuing 
students should register by November 30; new 
students register (walk-in) on January 17. A $50 
late fee is added to register after January 22. 
Cost: $1608 per four-credit course at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels, plus a one- 
time $35 application fee. Potential degree 


IF YOU WANT 
MORE... 
Ter 
ne 


Boston 


program). 

Degrees offered: Tufts does not offer 
continuing-education degree programs per se. 
Instead, it offers the Graduate Special Student 
program and the REAL program, as well as 
certificate programs. 

The Graduate Special Student program is 
open to students who already have a 
bachelor’s degree and would like to take 
courses for credit. It does not offer a degree. 
Many students in this program are seeking 
credit they did not obtain as undergraduates but 
need in order to be accepted to a graduate 
program. 

The Resumed Education for Adult Learners 
(REAL) program offers an undergraduate degree 
to students over age 25. The program can be 
taken full- or part-time and offers a special 
support seminar to its students. There is an 
application and interview process, but no SAT 
requirement. 


¢ Refrigeration/Air Conditioning 

¢ Office Technology 

¢ Lotus 1¢2¢3, DBASE 3 + Word Perfect 

¢ Computer Electronics/Technology . 
includes: Fiber Optics/Laser Technology 

¢ Computer Programming/Operations 
C-Language 


BKejastelaae)y' 
Starts 
Here at ATi 


Financial Aid Assistance avl to 
qualified students 

BTohi ia colin mm lelershdle)al-me) a) Ta) 
Naa) olism aleneial-ige(cm ol-ia.dlalem-) meals 
Vso) ol Ul dam leler-helela 

Accredited member NATTS 


(617)-357-8060 


Vol olelga’ 
(617) 935-3838 


SECTION SD 


Certificate programs for credit: microwave 
engineering, biotechnology, electro-optics 
technology, community organization 
management, manufacturing engineering, 
advanced professional study in occupational 
therapy, and museum studies and 
administration. Programs consist of four or 
five courses each. A bachelor’s degree is 
required. 

Term begins: January 10. 

Registration: applications must be received by 
January 5. 

Cost: $1480 per course. A course with a lab 
has an extra lab fee. It is possible to audit a 
non-lab course for $350. Reduced tuition is 
available for a limited number of the certificate 


programs. 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS AT 
BOSTON, Division of Continuing Education, 
Harbor Campus, Boston 02125, 287-7900 
(Continuing Education) or 287-6000 (Extended 
Day Program). 

Degrees offered: the Division of Continuing 
Education offers a limited number of 
undergraduate courses leading to the bachelor 
of arts or the bachelor of science in the liberal 
arts, sciences, management, and education. 
Courses are offered weekday evenings at 
several convenient off-campus locations and 
Saturday mornings on campus. It is not possible 
to obtain a degree through this division. To do 
so, students may transfer to UMass/Boston’s 
Extended Day program, which offers courses on 
campus in the evenings. Masters programs in 
the arts, sciences, and education are 

also available through the Extended Day 


program. 

Term begins: February 9 for Saturday/on- 
campus courses; February 11 for off-campus 
courses. 

Registration: walk-in, drop-off, and phone-in 
(if paying by MasterCard or Visa, 287-7916) 
until February 1. Late registration possible until 
the first day of class (with $25 late fee). 

Cost: $75 per undergraduate credit. Graduate 
credits are $90. Most classes are three credits. 
There is a $25 registration and service fee for 
both undergraduates and graduates. Science 
classes also have lab fees (biology 
$25/chemistry $35). 

Certificate programs for credit: the Career 
Enhancement program, intended to sharpen 
communication and analytical skills. 

Special programs: review courses for the GRE, 
GMAT, MCAT, and LSAT are offered on 
weekday evenings. Each course begins six 
weeks prior to the test date and costs $275. 









a= University's Metropolitan 
College has been serving the 
needs of mature students for 
more than 25 years. At MET, 
you can earn an undergradu- 
ate or graduate degree, 
take courses for per- 
sonal enrichment and 
career enhancement, 
or enroll in our pro- 
fessional certificate 


Education that works 
for working adults. 
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Register by one week prior to the first day of 
class. January-term, political-culture and 
economy course in Mexico offered; call for 
details. Three- to six-week programs in 
accounting ($375), microcomputer workshops 
($200), and paralegal studies ($375) are 
continuously offered; call for details and 
schedules. 
WHEELOCK COLLEGE, Division of 
Continuing Education, 200 the Riverway, Boston 
02215, 734-5200. 

Degree offered: associate of science in early 
childhood education. This program is a 
combination of courses and fieldwork geared 
toward adult students already involved in the 
field of early childhood education. You can earn 
college credit from supervised fieldwork at your 
place of employment. All classes are held in the 
evenings. 

CDA Credential: Wheelock offers a program to 
Head Start teachers leading to a child 
development associate credential (CDA). 
Requirements for the credential are regulated by 
the Council for Professional Recognition. The 
CDA is recognized by 37 states. 

Term begins: January 31. 

Registration: pre-registration by mail until 
January 17. Walk-in registration on January 24. 
To receive a registration packet, call 734-5200 
ext. 146. 

Cost: AS degree program is $240 per three- 
credit course, plus a $10 registration fee. CDA 
prices vary according to number of site visits 
required by the individual. 

WENTWORTH INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, College of Continuing 
Education, 550 Huntington Avenue, Boston, MA 
02115, 1-800-323-9481. 

Degrees offered: the College of Continuing 
Education offers associate and bachelor degrees 
in the aeronautical technology, airway science, 
architecture, civil, computer engineering, 
computer science, constructional science, 
electrical, electronics, engineering technology, 
facilities management, industrial design, interior 
design, management science, manufacturing, 
mechanical, surveying, and technical 
communications. 

Term begins: January 7. 

Registration: walk-in registration from 
December 3 to 7 (after January 16 add a late 
registration fee of $30). 

Cost: $235 per credit; most courses are four 
credits. There is a $25 registration fee. 
Certificate programs for credit: 
Pre-technology and construction drafting. 

See CLASS, page 10 
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You’re a working professional and an adult learner. 
You want professional advancement, further accreditation 
in your field or a career change. And you want to continue 
working while earning your degree. 


You Gan Do It At 
Antioch New England 
Graduate School 


We educate adult learners. We combine academic excellence 
and technical expertise with a focus on internships and practica. 
We offer masters programs in management, education, 
environmental studies, resource management and administration, 
counseling psychology, marriage and family therapy, 
substance abuse/addictions counseling, and dance/movement therapy; 
and an APA-accredited doctoral program in clinical psychology. 


Our Management Programs are also offered at our Portsmouth, NH Site. 


For information contact: 
Antioch New England 
Admissions Office 
Roxbury St., Keene, NH 03431 
(603) 357-3122 

















programs and 
seminars. 
Classes are conveniently 
scheduled for busy people—in 
the evenings—at four loca- 
tions: Boston (on the Green ee) 


Line), Acton, and Tyngsboro. —e send me a MET College class schedule 
today. 



















Free program-planning 
assistance is offered by the NAME 
College’s staff of professional 
academic counselors. 


Call today: 
617/353-6000 






ADDRESS 







CITY 






STATE zip TELEPHONE 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


METROPOLITAN 


COLLEGE 


755 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, MA 02215 














An equal opportunity, 
affirmative action institution. 






Get A Clear Answer. 


Ask A Professional. Ask Your Librarian. 
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TWO-YEAR 
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BAY STATE COLLEGE, Evening Division, 122 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 02116, 236- 
8000. 
Degrees offered: associate of science in 
business administration, accounting, 
airline/travel /tourism, hotel conference 
administration, and hotel management. Auditing 
is permitted. 
Term begins: two-month courses begin 
January 15, March 19, May 14, and July 16. 
Registration: rolling admissions. Call to make 
an appointment. 
Cost: $350 per three-credit course, plus a one- 
time $25 application fee. 
BOSTON BUSINESS SCHOOL, 98° 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 02215, 787- 
5600. 
Degrees offered: associate of science in 
accounting, word processing, and executive 
secretarial science. The Boston Business School 
is affiliated with Roxbury Community College. 
Each programs leads to a degree from Roxbury 
Community College, plus a certificate from the 
Boston Business School. 
Certificate programs for credit: machine 
transcription, bookkeeping. 
Term begins: January 24. 
Registration: January 22 and 23 (after courses 
have begun, add a $5 late registration fee). 
Cost: $168 per three-credit course, plus a $10 
registration fee. 
BUNKER HILL COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Division of Continuing Education, Rutherford 
Avenue, Charlestown, 02129, 241-8600 ext. 444. 
Degrees offered: associate of science in 
business and management, computer and 
information sciences, electronic technology, 
criminal justice, fire science, human services, 
hotel and restaurant management, media 
technology, and micro-computer applications. 
Associate of arts in liberal arts and general 
studies. 
Certificate programs for credit: 
certificates are offered in many of the fields 
mentioned above. 


Term begins: January 23. 


Registration: walk-in early registration January 
13, 4-6:30 p.m. (registration fee reduced from 
$15 to $1 this day only). Walk-in registration 
from January 7 to 11, 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. Late 
registration from January 14 to 17 (fee $25). 
Cost: $245 per three-credit course (including a 
$15 registration fee and $50 emergency fee). 
State budget cuts have created need for an 
emergency fee of $50 for up to and including 
six credits, $100 for courseload over six credits. 
DEAN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Office of 
Continuing Education, 99 Main Street, Franklin 
02038, (508) 528-9100 ext. 351. 
Degrees offered: associate of arts or of science 
in the areas of business administration, building 
construction, computer science, child studies, 
entrepreneurial management, human services, 
law enforcement, liberal arts, liberal studies, 
math/science, office administration, secretarial 
sciences, and small-business management. 
Certificate program for credit: child studies. 
Term begins: January 15. 
open and available through the 
first day of classes. Students are advised to 
register as soon as possible. 
Cost: $80 per credit for night classes, $90 for 
day classes. Most classes are three credits. Non- 
matriculated students add a $10 registration fee. 
Computer and science courses have lab fees 
ranging from $25 to $35. 
Special programs: non-credit programs on 
how to start a travel agency ($75), start your 
own business ($240), and how to cope with job 
loss ($75). 
FISHER COLLEGE, Division of Continuing 
Education. Boston campus: 108 Beacon Street, 
Boston 02116, 536-4647. Everett campus: Pope 
John High School, 888 Broadway, Everett 02149, 
387-3119. 
Degrees offered: associate of science in 
accounting, business administration, business 
computer applications, medical assistant, and 
paralegal studies. 
Associate of arts in early-childhood education 
and liberal arts. 
Certificate programs for credit: medical 
assisting, early-childhood education, paralegal 
studies, and word processing. 
Term begins: January 14. 
Registration: open and available through the 
second week of classes. 
Cost: $330 per three-credit course. Computer 
and word-processing classes have an additional 
$35 computer-usage fee. Financial aid is 
available. 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE, 50 Oakland Street, Wellesley Hills 
02181, 237-1100. 


BUNKER HILL 


COMMUNITY 


COLLEGE 


The Division of Continuing Education 


Early Registration for Spring 


ut Graduate 
Opportunity 


Degrees offered: associate of science in the 
areas of accounting, automotive technology, 
business, computers, criminal justice, early- 
childhood education, engineering, finance, life 
sciences, liberal arts, management, nursing, 
radiological technology, office administration, 
and travel and tourism. 

Associate of arts in communications, 
international studies, social work, and theater 


arts. 

Certificate programs for credit: offered in a 
wide variety of areas including business, 
banking and finance, CEU courses for RNs and 
EMTs, commercial truck drivers’ training, 
computers, emergency medical technician, 
medical office support, radiological technology, 
real estate appraisal and sales, nursing, 
management, paralegal, social work, taxation, 
and travel and tourism. 

Term begins: January 22. 

Registration: open registration. Call for dates. 
Cost: $213 per three-credit course. Fee for non- 
credit classes $10 to $500. 

Special program: refresher course for licensed 
registered nurses who have been away from the 


profession for three to five years. Call for details. 


MIDDLESEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Evening Division. Lowell campus: 650 Suffolk 
Street, Lowell 01854. Bedford campus: Box T, 
Bedford 01730, 275-8910. Call the Bedford 
number for information about the Burlington 
campus. 

Degrees offered: associate of science in the 
areas of business, health careers, technologies, 
and human services. Associate of arts in liberal 
arts. Continuing-education courses not leading 
to a degree are offered at locations in Acton, 
Chelmsford, Lexington, and Stoneham. 
Certificate programs for credit: 
administrative office assistant, business 
management, computerized bookkeeping, 
diagnostic medical stenography, drafting 
technology, early-childhood education, 
electronic technology, government contracts, 
hotel and restaurant management, liberal 
studies, materials management, medical 
laboratory assistant, paralegal, word processing, 
and government. 

Non-credit certificates: programs in personal 
and career development, including how to buy 
a house, how to write a résumé, ultrasound 
technology, word processing, classes for small- 
business owners through the Small Business 
Institute, and classes for adult children of 
alcoholics. 

Special programs: non-credit programs in 
industrial waste-water treatment and hazardous- 
materials management. 
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Term begins: January 28. 

Registration: open and available through the 
first day of classes. Register by phone by calling 
275-8910 ext. 3240. Call for times and locations 
of walk-in registration. 

Cost: $229 per three-credit course. Non-credit 
classes range from $19 to $290 per class. 
NEWBURY COLLEGE, Division of Contin- 
-uing Education, 921 Boylston Street, Boston 
02215, 730-7046/7. Classes take place in 
Arlington, Boston, Braintree, Brookline, 
Framingham, Hopedale, Lowell, New 
Bedford, Norwood, Revere, Taunton, and 
Wakefield. 

Degrees offered: associate of science 

in accounting, business management, 
computer information systems, fashion 

design, fashion merchandising, interior 
design, food-service management, marketing, 
medical assisting, ophthalmic dispensing, travel 
and tourism, paralegal, word processing, and 
legal, medical, and executive-secretarial 
sciences. 

Certificate programs for credit: computer 
science, hotel and restaurant management, 
paralegal studies, secretarial skills, travel and 
tourism, and word processing. 

Term begins: January 22. 

Registration: open and available through the 
first day of classes. Call (800) 952-7436 for 
phone registration. 

Cost: $95 per credit. Most classes are three 
credits. Culinary and ophthalmological courses 
cost slightly more. 

ROXBURY COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Division of Extended Education, 1234 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston 02120, 541-5306. 

Degrees offered: associate of arts in business 
administration, biological science, English, 
mathematics, pre-nursing transfer, and social 
sciences. 

Associate of science in accounting, business 
management, early-childhood education, 
electronics technology, secretarial sciences, and 
word processing. 

Certificate programs for credit: business 
management, Boston urban gardeners, early- 
childhood education, and word processing. 
Term begins: January 29. 

Registration: January 24 to 26. 

Cost: $70-per credit; most classes are three 
credits. All students must add a $10 student 
activity fee. For courses including a lab add $20. 
All students must show proof of insurance; if 
insurance is needed add $275 per year. 

Special programs: short-term programs are 
offered in GED preparation and English as a 
second language. QO 


Foundations of Creative 
Audio. 
Introduction to the fundamentals of 
theory and practice in recording 


Equalizers, Compressors, Gates, 
Processing, Sessions, 
Studio tours, and more 


Sound for the 
Professional 


Hearing; Advanced acoustics; 
Analog Processing and Recording; 
Vinyl Discs and CD’s; Studio, 
Location, Stage, and Record 
Production; the Audio Business; 
Studio Design; Equipment 
Maintenance and interfacing; Ear 

ainine: Mix Labs; Sessions 


DECEMBER 13, 1990 
4:00-6:30PM 


*Pay only $1 Registration Fee!! 


at SIMMONS COLLEGE 


A Simmons, we provide big city opportunities in the personalized environment 


AVE 
$14 


Learn on 
State-of-the-Art 
Equipment in 
Boston’s 
Super-Studio 


only a small college can offer. Our graduate programs are coeducational, with 
day and evening classes, full and part-time study available. 


NEW COURSE 
Computers, MIDI, 
Digital, and 
Post Audio 


Graduate School for Health Studies 
¢ Health Care Administration 
© Primary Health Care Nursing 
© Physical Therapy 
® Postbaccalaureate Nutrition AP4 


Graduate School of Library and Information Science 
Graduate School of Management 
Graduate School of Social Work 


Graduate Programs 
® Children’s Literature 
© Communications Management 
© English 
© French 
© Liberal Studies 
© Primary, Middle, and Secondary School Teaching 
© Severe Special Needs 
© Spanish 
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Choose from a variety of evening 
credit and non-credit classes at the 
Boston campus and several satellite 
locations including: Eesti, ‘hove Sonia and Skip Plier pes Secpae guest 
speakers, tours of area studios, and final production projects (24 or 
32 track) with musicians chosen by the students. Local grads 
include staff at Blue Jay, Mission Control, Soundtrack, A&M 
Records, Editel, Newbury, Downtown, Q-Division, LaSalle, R-Jam, 
Normandy Sound, and many others. 


The Audio Workshop School 547-3957 


*Early Childhood Education 
*Business Administration 
*Computer Programming 

*Desktop Publishing 
*GED Preparation 
*Criminal Justice 

*ETM Training 
*Culinary Arts Training 
*Health Sciences 

*Macintosh Training 
*Paralegal Studies 

*Media Technology 

*Business Seminars 


Call today for a Catalog...214-8600 X444 


An Unforgettable 
Experience 


oe 


Become An AFS Exchange Student 
Call 1-800-AFS INFO 


AFS Intercultural Programs 
313 East 43rd Street, New York, New York 10017 


For more information, please call (617) 738-3162 or mail the coupon below to the 
Office of Graduate Studies Admissions. 


Telephone (daytime) 
Send me information for the graduate program in 


. See 


*Applies for full-paying students only we a iO ae i ei ae BS 
BHCC is an Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Institution ‘ 
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COMPUTER CENTER 


1 Newton Place, 299 Washington Street, Newton, MA 02158-1612, (617) 965-8970 
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Advanced 
LER TEN 


IBM? S/2 E 30.186 IBM’ PS/2" MODEL 70-A61 


Capable of breakneck speeds- up to 25 MHz-the Model 70 
20MB offers new levels of performance. It includes the PS/2's 
intergrated "total-system"design and Micro Channel™ 





The Model 30 comes with nearly 


ati amy Dc obey ee pendence architecture. The Model 70 is ideal for OS/2® applications. It 


color graphics support, not to mention IBM quality and also offers advanced graphics and the kind of quality and 
reliability. Also, much of what used to be optional is now reliability only IBM can offer. If you spend time running long, 
integrated, including serial, printer and mouse ports. ~6omplex applications, the Model 70 is the desktop 
: you've been waiting for. 
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IBM?® LaserPrinter 


i 


The new IBM LaserPrinter speeds through printing tasks at up 
to 10 pages per minute. That means you can finish up in a 


IBM? PS / az . MODEL 50 Z 60MB crunch 25% faster than with the HP LaserJet® Series II. 


The dramatically new, space-efficient design gives the IBM 
LaserPrinter one of the smallest footprints of any laser printer. 


This PS/2 has a new, larger capacity fixed disks with So it fits in easily, virtually anywhere in the office. For doing 
faster access to stored data. The result is a performance more without giving up more working area, options like a 
improvement of up to 35%. The Model 50 includes the 500-sheet second drawer and 75-envelope feeder 
P/2's intergrated "total-system" design and Micro Channel™ are neatly "stackable". 


| architecture-it's ideal for OS/2® applications. It also offers The new IBM LaserPrinter gives you more flexibility than the 


advanced graphic and the kind of quality and reliability HP laserJet, because it comes with 10 resident fonts, not 6. 
only IBM can offer. Then, there are 47 more convenient, credit-card-size-font 
30 Meg cards-with up to 26 type styles on each- to give you additional 
type variety for word processing desktop publishing, interna- 
tional languages and more. There are 12 fonts packages on 
downloadable diskettes to add to your printing choices. 





IBM, Personal System/2, PS/2, and OS/2 are registered trademarks of the International Business Machines Corporation. Micro Channel is a trademark of 
IBM Corporation. © IBM 1988. HP LaserJet is a registered trademark of the Hewlett-Packard Corporation. 








November 17, 1990 
1:00 — 5:00 pm 


Features alumni presentations on 


their careers in illustration, 


design, fine arts and photography. 


Plus studio tours, informal 
conversations with faculty and 


students, and art exhibits. 


Call for more information: 
617 262-2844 


Office of Admissions 

The Art Institute of Boston 
700 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
02215-2598 





Continue Your 
Education at 


Harvard University 
Division of 
Continuing Education 
20 Garden Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


ard Extension 


Hundreds of liberal arts 
and professional evening classes at 
Harvard, taught by Harvard faculty, 
may be taken for personal and pro- 
fessional enrichment or to earn a 
Harvard degree or certificate. 
Spring term classes begin January 
28. Mail-in registration begins De- 
cember 3. Catalogue requests: 
617/495-7928 (24-hour request 
line); information: 617/495-4024. 


rvard Summer 
- F a of day and eve- 


ningliberal arts courses at America’s 
oldest academic summer session, 
including a secondary school pro- 
gram (college-level courses for high 
school juniors and seniors), and pro- 
grams in dance, drama, writing, and 
English as a second language. 
Eight-week 1991 session: June 
24—August 16. Call 617/495-2921 
for further information. 


CJ Extension School C) Summer School 


[] Secondary School Program 


Return to: Promotions Office/BP 
Harvard Continuing Education 


ict 





